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ADVERTISEMEN'r. 


LT  was  the  original  purpofe  of  this  work  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  and  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,  with' a number  of  pidfurefque 
reprefentations  of  the  mod;  interefting  fubjedls  in  the  clafs  of  Quadrupeds; 
accompanied  with  fuch  a written  account  of  each,  as  might  convey  both 
entertainment  and  inftruclion.  The  proprietors  had  the  fatisfacdiion  to  find 
that  the  numbers,  as  they  fucceflively  appeared,  obtained  general  approbation, 
both  with  refped:  to  the  execution  of  the  artift,  and  the  compofition  of  the 
writer:  they  were  therefore  induced  to  proceed  fo  far,  that  almofl;  all  the 
genera  of  Quadrupeds  have  had  at  lead:  one  reprefentative.  The  defign  was 
nearly  brought  to  a conclufion,  when  the  death  of  the  gentleman  who 
feledted  the  fubjedfs  and  wrote  the  defcriptions  occafioned  a fufpenfion  of 
its  progrefs.  It  is  now  prefented  to  the  public  in  a colledfive  form,  provided 
with  means  for  a fydematic  arrangement.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
compiler  was  that  of  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Hidory  of  Quadrupeds,  which, 
therefore,  takes  the  lead;  but  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  may  prefer  the 
Linnaean  arrangement,  it  has  been  added,  according  to  the  plan  followed  by 
Dr.  Shaw  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Mammalia. 

Concerning  thefe  different  methods,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  clafs 
of  Quadrupeds  being  the  lead  numerous  in  the  animal  creation,  and  the  bed 
known  from  common  obfervation,  there  is  lefs  necefilty  for  fubje(ding  it  to 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


the  forms  of  artijicial  arrangement,  than  there  is  with  refpedl  to  thofe 
clalTes,  of  which  the  number  of  Ipecies  is  fo  great,  that  they  could  not  be 
identified  and  retained  in  the  memory  without  every  adventitious  aid.  The 
illuftrious  and  eloquent  BufFon  was  therefore  contented  with  dillributing 
Quadrupeds  into  groups  of  fpecies  allied  by  general  refemblances,  without 
being  folicitous  to  eftablifh'  any  fundamental  characters  on  which  to  form 
divifions  or  fubdivifions.  This  laxity  of  method,  however,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a defeCl  in  a fyftem  intended  to  comprehend  every  individual 
fpecies,  and  to  ferve  for  reference  and  confultation. 

Our  able  countryman,  Mr.  Pennant,  following  the  footlteps  of  his 
excellent  predecelfor,  Ray,  has  done  better,  in  adopting  a clalfification,  which, 
embracing  feveral  circumftances  important  in  the  animal  economy,  has 
brought  together  fpecies  for  the  mofl  part  fimilar  in  their  nature  and  way  of 
life,  whilft  it  has  eftablifhed  certain  fpecific  and  difcriminating  marks  to 
facilitate  inveftigation.  How  far  it  is  an  improvement  upon  fuch  an 
arrangement  to  take  a Jingle  circumflance  for  the  leading  mark  of  diftinClion, 
and  to  form  divifions  upon  a fimilarity  in  this  refpeCt  alone,  regardlefs  of 
other  more  obvious  and  important  points  in  the  economy  of  the  fubjeCf, 
will  admit  of  a queflion.  Such  a method  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity, 
but  it  frequently  violates  natural  connexion;  it  has  more  of  the  appearance 
of  fcience,  but  lefs  of  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  formation  of  genera,  however,  is  not  materially  different  in  the  two 
fyfiems;  and  the  manner  in  which  thefe  are  difpofed  in  the  fuperior  divifions, 
is  of  little  importance  to  one  who  attentively  Rudies  the  generic  and  fpecific 
charaClers. 
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ACCOUDING  TO  THE  ARRANGEMENT  IN 


MR.  PENNANTS  HISTORY  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 


DIVISION  1.— HOOFED  QUADRUPEDS, 


Sect.  I. 

WHOLE-HOOFED. 

Genus  I. — Horse. 

1 Arabian  Horfe 

2 Race  Horfe 

3 Black  Horfe 

4 Afs 

5 Zebra 

Sect.  II. 

CLOVEN-HOOFED. 
Genus  II. — Ox. 

1 Bull 

2 Buffalo,  African 

3 Zebu 


Genus  III. — Sheep. 

1 Ram 

2 African  Sheep 

3 Many-horned  Sheep 

4 Wallachian  Sheep 

Genus  IV. — Goat. 

1 Common  Goat  " 

2 Ibex  ^ 

3 Chamois  Goat 

Genus  V. — Giraffe. 

1 Giraffe,  or  Camelopard 

Genus  VI. — Antelope. 

/I  White-footed  Antelope,  orNylgh 

2 Harneffed  Antelope 

3 Chevrotain 


SYSTEMATIC  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


Genus  VII. — Deer. 

1 Elk 

2 Rein-Deer 

3 Stag,  or  Red  Deer 

Genus  VIII. — Musk, 
1 Tibetian  Mulk 

Genus  IX. — Camel. 

1 Arabian  Camel 

2 Baftrian  Camel 

Genus  X. — H OG. 

1  Boar 


2 Chinefe  Hog 

3 Afriean  Wild  Boar 

Genus  XI. — Rhinoceros. 

1 Rhinoceros 

Genus  XII. — Hippopotame. 
1 Hippopotamus' 

Genus  XIII. — Tapiir. 

1 Long-nofed  Tapiir 

Genus  XIV. — Elephant 
1 Elephant 


DIV18IOJN  IL^DIGITATED  QUADRUPEDS. 
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Sect.  I. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS. 

Genus  XV. — Ape. 

1 Orang  Outang 

2 Barbary  Ape 

3 Ribbed- nofe  Baboon 

4 Muftache 

5 Spotted  Monkey 
0 Egret 


^7  Lion-tailed  Baboon 
8 Cochin-China  Monkey 
g Four-fingered  Monkey 

10  Horned  Monkey 

1 1 Probofeis  Monkey 

12  Long-armed  Ape 

Genus  XVI. — Maucauco. 

1 Ringtail  Maucauco 

2 Taillefs  Maucauco 
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Sect.JI. 

SIMPLY  DIGITATED. 

Genus  XVII. — Dog. 

1 Common  Greyhound 

2 Terrier 

3 MaftifF 

4 Lion  Dog 

5 Newfoundland  Dog 

6 Bull  Dog 

7 Pomeranian  Dog. 

S  Englilh  Pointer 

9  Dalmatian  Dog 

10  Fox 

11  Wolf 

Genus  XVIII. — Hyjena. 

1 Spotted  Hyaena 

2 Striped  Hyaena 

Genus  XIX. — Cat. 

^ 1 Lion 
2 Royal  Tiger 
^ 3 Leopard 

4 Hunting  Leopard 

5 Domeftic  Cat 

6 Ocelot 

7 Lynx 

Genus  XX. — Bear. 

1 Brown  Bear 

2 Polar  Bear 


J3 

3 Wolverene 

4 Raccoon 

Genus  XXI. — Badger. 

1 Badger 

2 Ratel 

Genus  XXII. — Opossum. 

1 Virginian  OpolTum 

2 Flying  OpolTum 

3 Kanguru 

Genus  XXIII. — Weasel. 

1 Common  Weafel 
^2  Martin 

3 Ferret 

4 Ichneumon 

5 Skunk 

0 Civet 
7 Genet 

Genus  XXIV. — Otter. 

'1  Greater  Otter 

Sect.  III. 

WITHOUT  CANINE  TEETH. 

Genus  XXV.— Cavy. 

1 Guinea  Pig 

2 Spotted  Cavy 

3 Long-nofed  Cavy 
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Genus  XXVI. — Hare. 

1 Common  Hare 

2 Rabbit 

Genus  XXVII. — Beaver, 

1  Beaver,  or  Caftor 

Genus  XXVIII. — Porcupine. 

1 Crefted  Porcupine 

2 Bralilian  Porcupine 

Genus  XXIX. — Marmot. 

1 Alpine  Marmot  (N.  B.  Hamfter  in 
the  fame  Plate) 

Genus  XXX. — Squirrel. 

1 Common  Squirrel 

2 Grey  Squirrel 

3 GroundSquirrel(StripedDormoufe, 

Penn.  Quad.  3d.  edit.) 

Genus  XXXII. — Jerboa. 

I Egyptian  Jerboa 

Genus  XXXIII.— Rat. 

1 Brown  Rat 

2 Water  Rat 

3 Common  Moufe 

4 Dwarf  Moufe 

5 Long-tailed  Field  Moufe 

6 Short- tailed  Field  Moufe 

7 Hamfter 

8 Lem  m us,  or  Lapland  Marmot 


Genus  XXXIV. — Shrew. 

1 Shrew  Moufe  (Foetid  Shrew,  Penn.) 

2 Water  Shrew 

Genus  XXXV. — Mole. 

1 Common  Mole 

Genus  XXXVI. — Hedge-hog. 

1 Common  Hedge-hog 


Sect. IV. 

WITHOUT  FORE  TEETH. 

Genus  XXXVII.  Sloth. 

1 Three-toed  Sloth 

Genus  XXXVIII. — Armadillo. 
1 Six-banded  Armadillo 


Sect.  V. 

WITHOUT  TEETH. 

Genus  XXXIX — Manis. 

1 Great  Manis  (Short-tailed  Manis, 
Penn. ) 

Genus  XL. — Ant-eater. 

1 Great  Ant-eater 


SYSTEM  A’ nC  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


DIVISION  III,— PINNATED  QUADRUPEDS, 

' Genus  XLI. — Walrus, 

1  Walrus  (Ardic  Walrus,  Penn,) 

Genus  XLII. — Seal. 
l Common  Seal. 


DIVISION  lY.— WINGED  2UADRVPEDS. 

Genus  XLIV. — Bat. 

% 1 Common  Short-eared  Bat 

2 Loner-eared  Bat 

< 

3 Ternate  Bat 
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THE  PRECEDING  GENERA, 

ACCORDING 

TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LINN.EUS, 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  DR.  SHAPV. 


Order  I. — PRIMATES. 

Genus. 

Simia — Ape. 

Lemur — Maucauco. 

V efpertilio — Bat. 

Order  II. — BRUTA. 
Bradypus — Sloth. 
Myrmecophaga — Ant-eater. 
Manis — Manis. 

Dafypus — Armadillo. 
Rhinoceros — Rhinoceros. 
Elephas — Elephant. 
Trichechus — Walrus. 

Order  III. — FER.^®. 
Phoca — Seal. 

Canis — Dog. 

Felis — Cat. 


Genus. 

Viverra — W eafel. 

Lutra — Otter. 

Urfus — Bear  (including  Badger.) 
Didelphis — OpolTum. 

Macropus — Kanguru. 

Talpa — Mole. 

Sorex — Shrew. 

Erinaceus — Hedge-hog. 

Order  IV— GLIRES. 
Hyftrix — Porcupine. 

Cavia — Cavy. 

Caftor — Beaver. 

Mus — Rat. 

Ar  Aomys — Marmot . 

Sciurus — Squirrel. 

Dipus — Jerboa. 

Lepus — Hare. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PRECEDING  GENERA. 


Order  V. — PECORA. 

Genus. 

Camelus — Camel. 

Mofchus — Mulk. 

Cervus — Deer. 

Camelopardalis — Giraffe. 
Antilope — Antelope. 

Capra — Goat.  ' 


! Genus. 

I 

i Ovis — Sheep, 
j Bos — Ox. 

Order  VI.— BELLU^E. 
Equus — Horfe. 

I Hippopotamus — Hippopotamus. 
I Tapir — Tapiir. 

I Sus — Hog, 
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THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  hoof  folid  and  undivided. 

Synonims. 

Equus  caballus,  Linn.  Syji,  loo. 

Generous  Horse,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  l. 

Le  Cheval,  de  Buffon,  iv.  1 74.  tab.  1, 

THE  Arabian  Horfe  is  certainly  the  firft  in  the  world,  as  well  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  his  figure,  as  for  his  internal  good  qualities.  It  is 
from  this  flock  that  the  finefl  Horfes  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  have  been 
produced,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  Barbs.  It  is  probable,  that 
Arabia  is  not  only  the  original  country  where  the  firfl  Horfes  (a)  were  found, 
but  that  it  is  likewife  the  befl  fuited  to  the  nature  of  that  noble  animal,  as 
the  Arabs  take  particular  care  to  preferve  their  breed  in  the  utmofl  purity, 
and  free  from  any  foreign  intermixture.  The  flriA  attention  which  they  pay 
to  the  beauty  and  qualities  of  the  individuals  from  which  they  breed,  has 
brought  the  Arabian  Horfe  to  much  greater  perfedlion,  than  would  have  been 
the  cafe,  had  he  been  left  in  a date  of  nature,  under  the  mofl  favourable 
circumflances  of  climate. 

The  Arabians  know  the  value  of  their  Horfes,  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  They  kifs  and  carefs  them;  they  adorn  them  with  jewels,  and 


(a) The  Arabians  call  the  Horse  Heisan,  from  which,  by  corruption,  the  English  word  Horse  may 
possibly  hare  been  derived. 
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amulets  formed  of  fentences  from  the  Koran,  as  a prefervative  againft  evil 
eyes  (a),  and  other  accidents;  in  fliort,  they  treat  them  almoft  like  rational 
beings,  which  are  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  for  their  mailer’s  benefit. 
Some  of  the  Arabians  are  even  fo  enthufiallic  as  to  fay,  that  the  breed  of 
Horfes  which  they  polTefs  is  defcended  from  the  llud  of  Solomon,  where  it 
had  been  miraculoully  brought  to  perfecflion,  and  that  it  has  been  preferved 
pure  and  unmixed  ever  fince.  The  following  Rory  is  quoted  by  De  Saint 
Pierre  (b),  as  related  by  the  French  Conful  d’Hervieux,  in  his  journey  to 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  is  a llriking  inllance  of  the  llrong  attachment  an 
Arabian  feels  to  his  Horfe.  “ The  whole  (lock  of  a poor  Arabian  of  the 
Defert  confilled  of  a moll  beautiful  Mare.  The  French  Conful  at  Said 
offered  to  purchafe  her,  with  an  intention  to  fend  her  to  his  mailer, 
Louis  XIV.  The  Arab,  prelfed  by  want,  helitated  a long  time;  but,  at 
length,  confented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a very  conliderable  fum,  which 
he  named.  The  Conful  not  daring  without  inllrudlions  to  give  fo  high  a 
price,  wrote  to  Yerfailles  for  permilfion  to  clofe  the  bargain  on  the  terms 
llipulated.  Louis  XIV.  gave  orders  to  pay  the  money.  The  Conful 
immediately  fent  notice  to  the  Arab,  who  foon  after  made  his  appearance, 
mounted  on  his  magnificent  courfer,  and  the  gold  he  had  demanded  was  paid 
down  to  him.  The  Arab,  covered  with  a miferable  rag,  difmounts,  and 
looks  at  the  money;  then  turning  his  eyes  to  the  Mare,  he  fighs,  and  thus 
accolls  her:  ‘ To  whom  am  I going  to  yield  thee  up?  To  Europeans,  who 
will  tie  thee  clofe,  who  will  beat  thee,  who  will  render  thee  miferable: 
return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  darling,  my  jew^el!  and  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  my  children!’  As  he  pronounced  thefe  words,  he  fprung  upon  her  back, 
and  fcampered  off  towards  the  Defert.” 

(a)  The  Arabs  dread  what  they  call  the  eye  of  envy  : a well-bred  person,  therefore,  never  expresses 
any  indiscreet  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a beautiful  Child,  or  a fine  Horse,  as  the  simple  Arab  would  not 
fail  of  attributing  to  it  every  accident  which  might  befal  them  in  the  course  of  a year.  Custom  and 
politeness  only  require,  that  he  should  express  himself  thus : “ God  is  good,  and  powerful ; this  Child 
or  this  Horse,  shall  prosper.” — D'Obnonville. 

(b)  Studies  of  Nature,  by  J.  H.  B.  de  Saint  Pierre,  translated  by  Dr.  H.  Hunter. 
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The  Arabians,  who  may  be  faid  to  be  born  horfemen,  differ  very  much 
from  the  Europeans  in  their  mode  of  riding,  drefling,  and  feeding  this  noble 
animal.  Their  ordinary  food  is  cut  ftraw,  with  a little  barley  once  or  twice 
a day;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  procured,  they  turn  them  tografs  one  month  in  the 
year,  which  is  generally  about  March;  fometimes  they  give  them  dates  and 
Camel’s  milk.  They  think  that  hay,  given  them  at  random,  makes  them 
large-bellied  and  unhealthy.  They  feldom  ride  them  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  two  years  and  a half,  until  which  period  they  fuffer  them 
to  fuck  the  Camels.  Before  this  age  they  never  put  either  faddle  or  bridle 
on  them;  but,  after  that  period,  the  Arabian  Horfes  ftand  faddled  at  the 
doors  of  the  tents  every  day,  from  morning  to  night.  They  drefs  them 
morning  and  evening  with  fo  much  care  and  regularity,  that  not  a fpot  is  to 
be  feen  on  their  Ikin ; they  wafh  their  legs,  mane,  and  tail ; the  latter,  they 
fuffer  to  grow  long,  and  feldom  comb  it,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  hairs. 
They  ftain  their  manes  and  tails  of  a yellowifh  red,  with  a powder  ufed  by 
the  men  and  women  to  colour  their  hair  and  beards.  They  cut  the  manes  of 
the  Foals  when  they  are  a year  or  eighteen  months  old,  to  make  them  grow 
thick.  They  generally  ride  upon  the  Mares,  having  learned  by  experience, 
that  they  endure  hunger,  thirft,  and  fatigue,  much  better  than  Horfes;  they 
are  alfo  lefs  vicious,  and  will  not  hurt  each  other,  although  they  are  left 
together  in  great  numbers  for  many  days.  The  faddle  they  ufe  is  a fimple 
pannel,  firm  and  light,  detached  from  the  pads  made  of  foft  felt,  which  jut 
out  a little,  and  are  fo  well  fitted  to  the  back,  that  they  feldom  wring  the 
Horfe  even  in  the  longefi  journeys.  They  ride  with  their  Rirrups  much 
fhorter  than  the  Europeans,  which,  they  fay,  gives  them  more  power  and 
firmnefs,  and  is  alfo  lefs  fatiguing.  In  the  education  they  give  their  Horfes, 
they  do  not  neglect  to  teach  them  elegance  and  grace;  but  they  lay  much 
greater  flrefs  on  what  is  effentially  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  warrior. 

The  Arabs  have  no  houfes,  but  conflantly  live  in  tents,  which  ferve  them 
alfo  for  flables:  the  hufband,  wife,  and  children  lie  promifcuoufly  with  the 
Mare  and  Foal;  who,  inftead  of  hurting  the  children,  fuffer  them  to  lie  on 
their  bodies  and  necks,  without  in  the  lead;  incommoding  them;  nay,  the 
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poor  animals  feem  even  afraid  to  move  lead  they  Ihould  injure  them. 
They  never  let  them  lie  on  draw",  hut  make  their  litter  of  their  own  dung, 
which  they  fird  dry  in  the  fun,  to  take  off  the  ill  fmell,  then  powder  it,  and 
make  a bed  with  it  in  the  dable  or  tent,  four  or  five  inches  thick.  This 
litter  is  very  durable,  for  when  it  is  foiled,  it  is  again  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
thereby  rendered  as  free  from  any  unpleafant  fmell  as  at  fird.  The  Arabs 
treat  their  Mares  with  great  kindnefs;  they  never  beat  or  corredf  them,  but 
talk  to  them,  and  reafon  with  them;  they  never  prefs  their  pace  beyond  a 
walk,  nor  do  they  ever  apply  the  fpur,  except  in  the  greated  neceflity,  which 
the  well-taught  animals  underdand  fo  well,  that  as  foon  as  they  feel  the 
I impredion  of  the  rider’s  heel,  they  indantly  fet  off  with  incredible  velocity, 
leaping  over  hedges  and  ditches  with  as  much  agility  as  fo  many  Does  (a), 
and  fhould  the  rider  chance  by  accident  to  fall,  the  Horfe  immediately  dops, 
to  give  his  mader  time  to  remount. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Arabians  take  the  greated  care  to 
preferve  the  breed  of  their  Horfes  in  the  utmod  purity.  Of  this  we  have  a 
driking  indance  in  Pennant’s  Zoology,  where  we  find  the  following  atteded 
paper: 

(Taken  before  Abdorraman,  Kadi  of  Acca.) 

“ The  occafion  of  this  prefent  writing  or  indrument  is,  that  at  Acca,  in 
the  houfe  of  Badi,  legal  edabliflied  judge,  appeared  in  court  Thomas  Ufguta, 
the  Englifh  Conful,  and  with  him  Sheikh  Morad  Ebn  al  Hajj  Abdollah, 
Sheikh  of  the  country  of  Safad;  and  the  faid  Conful  defired,  from  the 
aforefaid  Sheikh,  proof  of  the  race  of  the  grey  Horfe  which  he  bought  of 
him,  and  he  affirmed  to  be  Monaki  Shaduhi  (b);  but  he  was  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  but  defired  the  tedimony  of  the  Arabs  who  bred  the  Horfe,  and 
knew  how  he  came  to  Sheikh  Morad;  whereupon  there  appeared  certain 
Arabs  of  repute,  whofe  names  are  undermentioned,  who  tedified  and 
declared,  that  the  grey  Horfe  which  the  Conful  formerly  bought  of  Sheikh 
Morad,  is  Monaki  Shaduhi,  of  the  pure  race  of  Horfes,  purer  than  milk,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  affair  was,  that  the  Sheikh  of  Saleh,  Sheikh  of 


(a)  [iuil'on. 


(b)  Their  term  for  the  noble  race  of  Horses. 
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Alfabal  bought  him  of  the  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  al  Mahommadat,  and  Sheikh 
Saleh  fold  him  to  Sheikh  Morad  Ebn  al  Hajj  Abdollah,  Sheikh  of  Safad, 
and  Sheikh  Morad  fold  him  to  the  Conful  aforefaid;  when  thefe  matters 
appeared  to  us,  and  the  contents  were  known,  the  faid  gentleman  detired  a 
certificate  thereof,  and  teftimonj  of  the  witnelTes,  whereupon  we  wrote 
him  this  certificate  for  him  to  keep  as  a proof  thereof.  Dated  Friday,  28th 
of  the  latter  Rabi,  in  the  year  1 1 35 . 

W ITNESSES. 

“ Sheikh  Jumat  al  Faliban  of  the  Arabs,  &c. 

“ Ali  E BN  Talab  al  Kaabi. 

“ Ibrahim,  his  Brother. 

“ Mahommadat  al  Adhra  Sheikh  Alfarifat. 

“ Khamis  al  Kaabi.” 

The  Arabs  fhoe  their  Horfes  with  iron,  but  they  make  the  (hoes  fo 
light  and  thin,  that  a nail  may  be  driven  through  any  part  of  them:  they 
always  form  the  fiioes  out  of  cold  iron,  never  ufing  a fire  to  forge  them; 
confequently,  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  a grofs  impropriety,  too  commonly 
put  in  pradlice  by  thofe  whofe  province  it  is  to  fhoe  the  Horfes  of  this 
country;  namely,  that  of  applying  the  fhoe  to  the  Horfe’s  foot  red  hot  (^a), 
that  it  may  burn  a bed  for  itfelf  in  the  hoof,  and  thereby,  as  they  fay,  fit  it 
for  its  reception.  We  fee  fo  much  mifchief  attendant  on  this  pradice,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  offering  a few  remarks  upon  it,  before  we  clofe  this  article. 

The  hoofs  or  feet  of  a Horfe  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  the 
fabric,  upon  the  good  condition  of  which  the  liability  of  the  whole  will 
almoll  entirely  depend;  furely  then,  it  becomes  an  objedl  of  great  importance 
to  preferve  in  them  the  properties  with  which  nature  has  furnifhed  them. 
The  hoof,  in  its  natural  flate,  is  nourifhed  and  kept  fupple  by  an  oleaginous 
kind  of  moiflure,  fecreted  for  that  purpofe;  this  is  evident  from  the  foft 

(a)  Lord  Pembroke  with  great  justice  says,  “ the  utmost  severity  ought  to  be  indicted  upon  all  those 
who  clap  shoes  ou  hot.  'I'his  unpardonable  laziness  of  farriers  in  making  feet  thus  fit  shoes,  instead  of  shoes 
fitting  feet,  dries  up  the  hoofs,  and  utterly  destroys  them.” — Method  of  treating  Horses^  p.  106,  107. 
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oilinefs  which  is  fo  conlpicuous  on  paring  the  foie  of  the  foot.  In 
proportion  as  this  moillure  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  the  hoof  either 
continues  fupple,  or  becomes  hard,  dry,  and  fubjeA  to  cracks  and 
inequalities:  when  the  hoof  is  become  thus  dry,  the  ufual  method  of 
relieving  the  complaint,  is  to  turn  the  Horfe  into  wet,  marthy  ground,  which 
foon  reftores  the  hoof  to  its  original  Rate  of  fupplenefs.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Horfes  accuftomed  to  go  in  marfliy  ground,  are  never  liable  to 
have  their  hoofs  crack,  but  have  always  the  tougheft  and  moft  fupple  feet. 
Now,  the  application  of  hot  iron  to  the  hoof  cannot  fail  of  having  a direct 
contrary  etFecR;  it  actually  dries  up  the  furface,  and  even  renders  it  friable: 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  ftrong  foetid  fmell  which  proceeds  from  the  hoof, 
during  the  time  it  is  burning,  that  the  oily,  nutritious  juice  is  efcaping  from 
it  in  great  abundance,  and  thefupply  of  it  is  prevented  from  returning  to  the 
hoof,  at  leaf!  for  fome  time,  by  the  veflels  containing  it  being  corrugated  and 
deftroyed  by  the  a<flion  of  the  hot  iron:  the  hoof  is  likewife  contiderably 
contradled  and  lelfened  by  a frequent  repetition  of  this  cruel  operation.  Thus 
the  poor  animal,  whom  benevolent  nature  has  kindly  furnithed  with  feet  of 
an  elaftic,  tough  fubftance,  well  adapted  to  the  ditFerent  places  it  is  to  tread  on, 
is  forced,  by  the  ignorance  of  man,  to  hobble  along  on  hoofs  rendered  almoft 
as  hard  as  a Rone.  It  is  in  general  remarked,  that  a Horfe  goes  awkwardly 
w’hen  he  is  firR  Riod,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  w'hen  we  reflecR  how^  much  his 
hoof  has  fuffered  and  been  cramped  by  the  acRion  of  the  hot  iron,  which 
efFe(R  gradually  goes  oR”,  in  fome  meafure,  as  the  hoof  begins  to  recover  its 
elaRicity,  and  the  gait  of  the  Horfe  recovers  alfo  in  the  fame  proportion. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  The  foot  of  the  Horfe  is  not  the  only 
part  which  is  hurt  by  this  ignorant  and  cruel  practice;  the  Joints,  the  wind, 
the  eyes  fuRer,  and,  in  fhort,  the  general  Rate  of  health  is  more  or  lefs  injured 
by  it,  as  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  conlider  the  lituation  and  RrucRure  of  a 
Horfe’s  foot.  It  is  the  moR  depending  part  of  the  animal,  and  confequently 
the  receptacle  for  the  more  grofs  and  heavy  humours  of  the  body,  whofe 
w eight  naturally  difpofes  them  to  gravitate  downwards.  Now',  the  foot  is  of 
a foft,  fpongy  contexture,  full  of  excrementory  pores  or  veRels,  and  is  fo 
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formed  by  nature  as  to  difcharge  conftantly  what  is  depofited  in  it,  by 
infenfible  perfpiration,  the  highly  foetid  fmell  of  which  is  a proof  of  the  bad 
quality  of  the  humours  fo  difcharged.  It  is  well  known,  that  obftru6led 
perfpiration  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  the  moft  ferious,  and  even  fatal 
diforders,  and  when  this  obftru(flion  takes  place  in  a part  defigned  by  nature 
to  evacuate  the  grolTeft  humours,  the  mifchief  thereby  occafioned,  mull  be 
proportionably  increafed.  Now  the  application  of  hot  iron  to  the  hoof, 
inevitably  producing  this  effect,  by  blocking  up  and  deftroying  the  mouths  of 
thefe  emundlories,  the  humours  of  courfe  ftagnate  in  and  about  the  foot, 
where  they  often  occafion  the  moR  troublefome  complaints;  and  if,  by 
excelRve  exercife,  they  are  prevented  from  fettling  there,  they  are  then  taken 
up  again  into  the  habit,  in  a highly  vitiated  Rate,  and,  being  depoRted  in 
various  parts,  are  the  caufe  of  moR  of  the  complaints  to  which  the  EngliRi 
Horfes  are  fubjecR,  from  which  thofe  of  Arabia  are  entirely  free.  But  we  truR 
enough  has  been  faid  to  point  out  the  mifchievous  confequences  of  this 
highly  injurious  practice,  and  to  excite  the  attention,  of  thofe  who  value  their - 
Horfes,  to  this  important  fubjecR. 

We  are  well  aflured,  that  an  Arabian  frequently  rides  his  Horfe  an 
hundred  miles  in  a day;  and  can  there  be  a doubt  that  this  decided 
fuperiority  in  their  travelling,  arifes  from  the  very  great  care  which  is  taken 
of  their  feet,  and  not  from  their  being  better  fed,  as  the  EngliRi  Horfes  have 
certainly  the  advantage  in  that  particular?  In  fliort,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  Rumbling  Horfes,  are  indebted  to  the  farrier  for  this 
defe<R,  which  fo  much  leflens  their  value,  as  to  render  them  almoR  good  for 
nothing;  for,  of  what  confequence  are  all  the  excellent  qualities  and  elegant 
forms  of  a Horfe,  if  he  has  not  a foot  to  Rand  upon  ? 

The  poet  Virgil,  who  never  fails  to  catch  the  Rriking  tints  of  nature,  in 
his  juR  and  animated  defcriptions,  lays  great  Rrefs  on  the  hoof  of  the  Horfe, 
as  a moR  material  part;  and,  in  his  fublimer  flights  of  poetry,  is  not  contented 
to  call  the  Horfe  merely  Equus,  the  Reed,  but  emphatically  adds  the 
epithet  fonipes  (a),  or  founding-footed.  In  the  beautiful  and  fpirited 


(a)  Virg.  X.n.  4.  135.  U.  600.  638. 
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defcription  he  gives  of  the  Horfe  in  the  thirds  Georgia,  he  likewife 
alludes  to  the  fame  circumftance.  We  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of 
tranfcribing  this  charming  palTage,  with  which  we  lhall  conclude  this 
article. 

— — turn,  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma  dedere, 

Stare  loco  nescit,  micat,  auribus,  & tremit  artus  ; 

Collectumque  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem  : 

Densa  juba,  & dextro  jactata  recumbit  in  armo. 

At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina  ; cavatque 
Tellurem,  & solido  graviter  sonat  ungula  cornu. 


THUS  IMITATED. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far, 

The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight, 

Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promis’d  fight. 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin’d. 

Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind  : 

His  horny  hoofs  are  jetty  black  and  round  ; 

His  chine  is  double ; starting  with  a bound ; 

He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 

Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow  ; 

He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  hoof  folid  and  undivided. 

Synonims. 

Equus  caballus,  Linn.  SyJL  lOO. 

Genebous  Horse,  Pennant  Syn.'^Quad.  i . 

Le  Cheval,  de  Buffon,  iv.  174.  tal.  1. 

THE  Englifh  Race  Horfe  is  derived  from  the  pureft  and  moft  perfect: 
individuals  of  the  Arabian  breed,  by  a judicious  mixture  with  other  kinds, 
whereby  many  qualities  are  given  to  it  which  the  Arabian  Horfe  does  not 
pofTefs.  By  this  careful  attention  to  breeding,  by  the  happy  diverfity  of  foil, 
and  the  fuperior  Ikill  and  unremitting  care  in  managing  this  noble  and 
beautiful  animal,  the  Englifh  Race  Horfe  has  been  brought  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  perfedlion,  and  may  challenge  Europe  to  produce  its  equal.  The 
Englifh  Horfe  is  fwifter  and  larger  than  the  Arabian,  more  hardy  than  the 
Perfian,  and  more  durable  than  the  Barb.  If  we  had  not  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  witnefs  to  the  amazing  fpeed  (a)  of  this  animal,  an  account  of  it 

( a)  Mr.  Bulfon  gives  a striking  instance  of  the  speed  of  English  Saddle  Horses,  in  an  extract  of  a letter 
he  received  from  the  Earl  of  Morton,  dated  London,  February  18,  1748;  which  runs  thus:  “Mr. 
Thornhill,  a post  master  of  Stilton,  wagered  that  he  would  ride  three  times  the  distance  from  Stilton  to 
London,  that  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  English  miles,  within  fifteen  hours.  In  undertaking  the 
performance  of  which,  he  set  out  from  Stilton  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,  1745,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  three  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes,  having  taken  a relay  of  eight  different  Horses  on  the  road. 
He  immediately  set  out  again  from  London,  and  got  back  to  Stilton  in  three  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes. 
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would  appear  almoft  incredible:  fome  have  been  known  to  run  a mile  in 
little  more  than  a minute,  and  have  frequently  performed  a race  of  four 
miles  in  lefs  than  feven  minutes;  but  this  exceeding  velocity  is  confined  to  a 
few  individuals.  The  famous  Horfe,  Bay  Childers,  has  been  known  to  run 
eighty-two  feet  and  a half  in  a fecond,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a mile 
in  a minute;  he  ran  round  the  courfe  at  Newmarket,  a tpace  of  little  lefs 
than  four  miles,  in  fix  minutes  and  forty  feconds. 

Camerarius  gives  us  the  following  whimfical  definition  of  the  requifites 
necelTary  to  form  a perfect  Horfe:  “It  muft,”  fays  he,  “have  three  parts 
like  thofe  of  a woman;  the  breaft  muft  be  broad,  the  hips  round,  and  the 
mane  long.  It  muft  in  three  refpecfts  refemble  a Lion;  its  countenance  muft 
be  fierce,  its  courage  great,  and  its  fury  irrefiftible.  It  muft  have  three 
qualities  belonging  to  the  Sheep;  the  nofe,  gentlenefs,  and  patience.  It  muft 
have  three  of  a Deer;  head,  leg,  and  Ikin.  It  muft  have  three  of  a Wolf; 
throat,  neck,  and  hearing.  It  muft  have  three  of  a Fox;  ear,  tail,  and  trot. 
It  muft  have  three  of  a Serpent;  memory,  fight,  and  flexibility.  And, 
laftly,  three  of  a Hare;  running,  waking,  and  perfeverance.” 

The  Race  Horfe  may  be  completely  trained,  while  rifing  three  years,  and 
has  fufficient  ftrength  to  enter  the  lifts  on  the  courfe  before  he  is  four  years 
old. 

We  ftiall  clofe  this  narrative  with  an  account  of  fome  prizes  won  by 
capital  Englifli  Race  Horfes,  as  related  by  Bewick,  which  will  ferve  to  fhew 
the  importance  of  this  breed  in  England,  where  fuch  large  fums  frequently 
depend  on  the  iflue  of  their  exertions. 

Bay  Malton,  (by  Sampfon)  the  property  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
in  feven  prizes  won  the  amazing  fum  of  5900I.  At  York  he  ran  four  miles  in 
feven  minutes  and  forty-three  feconds  and  a half;  which  was  in  feven 
feconds  and  a half  lefs  time  than  the  fame  diftance  was  ever  run  before  over 
that  courfe. 

having  changed  Horses  but  six  times.  For  the  third  space  he  set  off  again,  and  with  seven  of  the  same 
Horses  he  completed  it  in  three  hours  and  forty. nine  minutes ; going  over  the  whole  space  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty-two  minutes  ; which  is  at  the  rate  of  above  eighteen  miles  in  an 
hour;  an  example  of  swiftness  that  possibly  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  ancient  history.” 
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Cato,  a famous  Horfe,  bred  by  George  Bowes,  Efq.  of  Gibfide,  won  the 
firlt  king’s  plate  run  for  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  Betides  which,  he  won 
five  king’s  plates,  and  near  3000l.  in  fundry  places, 

Childers,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Flying  Childers,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonfhire,  was  allowed  by  fportfmen  to  be  the  fleeteft  Horfe  that 
ever  was  bred  in  the  world:  he  ftarted  at  Newmarket  feveral  times  againft 
the  bell  Horfes  of  his  time,  and  was  never  beaten.  He  won,  in  different 
prizes,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  200ol.  and  was  afterwards  referved  as  a 
llallion.  The  fire  of  Childers  was  an  Arabian,  fent  by  a gentleman  as  a 
prefent  to  his  brother  in  England. 

Dorimant,  a famous  Horfe,  belonging  to  Lord  Offory,  won  prizes  to  the 
amazing  amount  of  13, 3031. 

Little  Driver,  (by  the  famous  Childers,)  won  145ol.  in  50l.  plates;  and 
beat  at  different  times,  forty-four  running  Horfes,  which  had  collectively 
won  two  hundred  and  three  prizes. 

Gimcrack  won  prizes  to  the  amount  of  above  ooool.  He  likewife  ran  a 
match  in  France,  of  twenty-two  miles  and  a half,  within  the  hour,  for  a 
confiderable  fum. 

Highflyer  was  accounted  the  bell  Horfe  of  his  time  in  England.  The 
fums  he  won  and  received  amounted  to  near  goool.  though  he  never  llarted 
after  five  years  old.  He  was  never  beat,  nor  ever  paid  a forfeit. 

Pyrrhus  won  upwards  of  l2,50ol. 

Shark  won,  befides  a cup,  value  l2o  guineas,  and  1 1 hogflieads  of  claret, 
the  amazing  fum  of  15,507  guineas  in  plates,  matches,  and  forfeits. 

The  moll  extraordinary  inftance  of  fleetnefs,  in  a trotting  pace,  we 
remember  to  have  leen  recorded,  was  performed  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1788, 
for  a wager  of  thirty  guineas,  by  a Horfe,  the  property  of  a gentleman  of 
Billiter  Square,  London.  He  trotted  twenty  miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  though  he  was  allowed,  by  the  terms  of  the  bet,  an  hour  and  a 
half. 
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THE  BLACK  HORSE. 


Generic  Characters. 

. ^ Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  hoof  folid  and  undivided. 

Synonims. 

Equus  Caballus,  Lin7i.  Syjt.  loo. 

Generous  Horse,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  1. 

Le  Cheval  de  Buffon,  iv.  174.  tab,  1. 

t 

THE  general,  and  almoft  univerlal,  utility  of  the  Horfe  has  called  forth 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  art,  on  the  part  of  man,  fo  to  vary  the  breed,  as  to 
render  it  bell  adapted  to  the  different  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
variety,  now  under  confideration,  is  a moft  llriking  inftance  of  what  may 
be  done  by,  what  is  termed,  crofling  the  breed,  united  with  a proper 
attention  to  food  and  education.  This  elegant  animal  exhibits  the 
combination  of  llrength  with  beauty  in  a mod  finifhed  dyle.  It  greatly 
exceeds  the  ufual  fize  of  the  Horfe,  and  its  extraordinary  weight  contributes 
much  to  that  wonderful  degree  of  llrength,  which  it  is  found  to  polfefs ; fo 
wonderful  that,  in  London,  there  have  been  many  inllances  where  a llngle 
Horfe,  of  this  kind,  has  drawn,  for  a fmall  Ipace  of  time,  the  prodigious 
weight  of  three  tons,  which  exceeds  by  one  half  the  ufual  llrength  of  the 
Horfe.  England  is  the  only  country  that  can  boafl  of  this  extraordinary 
variety ; and  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire  are  famed  for  producing  it  in  the 
highell  perfection.  The  heavy  cavalry  of  England  ufed  to  be  compofed  of 
Horfes  of  this  defcription;  but  their  want  of  fpeed,  and  unfitnefs  for 
particular  fervices,  have  rendered  it  necelTary  to  fubllitute  a lighter  and  more 
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adive  breed  in  fome  inflances;  but  where  Rrength,  exertion,  and  perfeverance 
are  w anted,  no  animal  is  better  calculated  to  meet  its  mafter’s  withes  and 
execute  his  commands.  Gentle,  docile,  and  tratSlable  in  his  nature,  he  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  brewery,  to  which  his 
exertions  are  chiefly  direcfled,  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  the  Dray  Horfe ; 
and  he  is  remarkable  for  preferving  his  health  and  beautiful  appearance, 
under  almofl;  any  fatigue,  provided  he  is  well  fed  and  properly  attended  to. 

This  variety  is  generally  called  the  Black  Horfe,  on  account  of  its  ufual 
colour ; though  fome  inflances  occur  of  its  being  bay,  brown,  dun,  and  even 
grey,  or  white,  but  they  are  not  very  common. 
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THE  ASS. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Hoof  undivided. 

Synonims. 

Equus  Asinus,  Linn.  Syjl.  loo. 

Ass,  Brit.  Zool.  i.  ii. 

L’Ane,  de  Buff  on,  iv.  377. 

Asinus,  Gefner  Quad.  5.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  63. 

Esel,  Klein  Quad.  6. 

THE  general  appearance  of  the  Afs  is  fo  univerfally  known,  that  an 
accurate  defcription  of  it  feems  unneceflary ; fuffice  it  then  to  fay,  that  its 
figure  fomewhat  refembles  a Horfe,  with  thefe  differences,  that  the  ears  are 
long  and  flouching,  the  mane  fhort,  and  the  tail  has  no  long  hairs  but  at  the 
end:  the  body  is,  in  general,  of  an  afh-colour,  with  a black  lift  extending 
along  the  back,  and  another  acrofs  the  ftioulders;  its  colour,  however,  varies 
to  reddifh  brown,  and  dark  brown,  or  chocolate.  The  length  of  its  hair  is 
alfo  different,  according  to  its  manner  of  life;  being  rough  and  fhaggy,  when 
expofed  to  the  hardfliips  of  the  bleak  common  or  heath,  and  fmoother  and 
finer  when  houfed  and  taken  care  of. 

The  abjed:  and  fubmiflive  appearance  of  the  Afs  bred  in  England,  affords 
but  a mean  idea  of  the  beauties  and  excellent  qualities  of  this  animal,  either 
in  a ftate  of  nature,  or  improved  in  the  breed,  as  much  as  polfible,  by  the 
art  of  man;  but  if  we  contemplate  this  creature  in  its  native  wilds, 
unabufed  by  the  negled  and  barbarity  of  man,  we  fhall  find  it  polfefled  of 
properties,  which,  were  we  deprived  of  the  Horfe,  would  give  it  a title  to 
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the  firft  place  in  the  lift  of  ufeful  quadrupeds.  It  is  comparifon  alone 
degrades  him;  we  do  not  confider  him  merely  as  an  Afs,  but  as  an  Afs 
compared  withaHorfe;  in  ftiort,  we  blame  him  for  not  poflefting  figure 
and  qualities  to  which  he  has  no  pretenftons.  Although  the  Afs  is,  in 
general,  negledled  and  defpifed,  he  is  neverthelefs  highly  ferviceable  and 
profitable  to  his  mafter,  to  whom  he  is  ftrongly  attached.  If  he  is  obftinate 
and  perverfe,  he  is  generally  made  fo  by  education.  Inftead  of  perfuafive 
and  encouraging  treatment,  he  ufually  receives  hard  blows  and  feverity ; 
and  if  he  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  thefe,  he  is  generally  tormented  by 
ruftics  and  children,  till  he  contradls  habits  of  refentment  which  he  never 
lofes  but  with  his  life.  However  he  may  be  charged  with  obftinacy,  this 
difpofition  is  well  compenfated  by  his  fingular  patience  and  perfeverance. 
Contented  and  fubmiflive,  he  gladly  accepts,  and  even  feems  grateful  for  the 
provender  which  is  wafted  by  other  animals,  and  the  coarfeft  diet  is  to  him 
a luxury:  thiftles,  briars,  thorns,  leaves,  and  even  ftraw,  fatisfy  his  moderate 
appetite.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  give  him  plenty  of  water,  otherwife 
he  will  not  thrive  (a;)  and,  in  this  inftance  alone,  he  is  delicate;  he  will 
drink  none  but  the  cleared:,  and  gives  the  preference  to  rivulets  with  which 
he  is  well  acquainted  (b.)  He  carefully  avoids  wetting  his  feet,  and  will 
turn  out  of  his  path  rather  than  walk  through  a puddle.  He  is  fond  of 
rolling  in  the  duft,  though  encumbered  with  his  load.  When  he  is  overladen, 
he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  lowers  his  ears;  and,  if  greatly  abufed>  opens  his 
mouth  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a fcornful  manner.  It  is  impolTible  to  make 
him  move  with  his  eyes  covered.  His  paces  are  like  thofe  of  the  Horfe, 
only  in  miniature:  his  voice  is  a difagreeable  difcordant  bray,  produced  by  an 
alternate  fucceftion  of  flats  and  fharps,  at  diftant  intervals.  The  voice  of  the 
female  is  fhriller  and  clearer  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  Ikin  of  this  animal  is  remarkably  hard,  thick,  and  dry;  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  reafon  why  it  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  vermin  than  any  other  quadruped, 
and  lefs  fenfible  to  the  whip,  and  the  flinging  of  flies.  It  is  elaftic,  and  is 
ufed  for  different  purpofes,  fuch  as  to  make  drums,  fhoes,  parchment  for  the 
leaves  of  pocket-books,  &c. 


(a)  Diet,  Raison. 


(b)  Buffon. 
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The  flelh  of  the  Afs  is  hard  and  unfit  for  food,  although  that  of  the  wild 
Afs  is  elleemed  a delicacy.  The  milk  is  univerfally  known,  and  efteemed  as 
an  approved  fpecific  in  many  difeafes;  it  is  confidered  as  a great  blunter  of 
acrimony,  is  light  and  eaty  of  digeftion,  and  highly  nutritious,  and  has 
maintained  its  reputation  ever  fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  Afs  appears  to  have  been  originally  a native  of  Arabia,  where  the 
patriarch  Job  reckons  one  thoufand  She-AlTes  as  a part  of  his  riches:  thence, 
it  is  probable,  he  palTed  through  Egypt  into  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Sweden.  Warm  climates  fuit  him  beft,  and  he  gradually 
diminilhes  in  fize  and  good  qualities,  in  proportion  as  he  advances 
northward.  Though  the  climate  of  South  America  is  perfedUy  confonant 
with  the  nature  of  the  Afs,  none  of  thefe  animals  were  found  there  till  they 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  of  them  is  now  fo  much 
increafed,  that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  woods  in  great  numbers;  fo  as  to 
become  a nuifance.  They  equal  the  Horfe  in  fwiftnefs,  and  are  not  to  be 
retarded  in  their  career  by  declivities  or  even  precipices.  They  are 
frequently  taken  in  fnares,  and  having  once  borne  a load,  their  fleetnefs  and 
ferocity  inflantly  forfake  them,  and  they  foon  affume  the  dull  and  llupid  look 
of  thofe  which  are  tame.  They  always  feed  in  herds,  and  will  not  fufifer  a 
Horfe  to  alTociate  with  them. 

The  Spaniards  beft  know  the  value  of  the  Afs;  they  ufe  every  method  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  it  is  common  to  fee  them  there  above  fifteen  hands 
high.  They  are  ufed  to  ride  on,  as  faddle  Horfes,  and  are  particularly  ufeful 
in  that  mountainous  country,  being  never  known  to  trip  or  make  a falfe 
ftep.  The  Arabians  have  alfo  taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  breed,  and 
perfed;  the  good  qualities  of  this  ufeful  animal : they  have  a race  which  is  far 
fuperior  to  all  others,  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  vivacity,  as  for  their  fure 
and  ealy  pace.  A well  educated  Afs  of  this  kind  will  fell  for  25l.  fterling. 
The  Moullacks  and  diftinguiflied  men  of  letters  commonly  ride  on  them. 

In  India,  the  Afs  is  much  degenerated,  which  is  evidently  from  a want  of 
proper  care  in  preferving  the  breed,  as  the  climate  is  as  favourable  to  them 
as  that  of  Arabia.  The  native  Afs  of  India  is  feeble,  fmall,  and  bow-legged; 
it  is  fubjed  to  be  fhort-winded,  to  remedy  which  inconvenience,  a deep 
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incifion  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  interior  angle  of  the  eye ; this  incifion  is 
kept  open  while  it  is  healing,  and  gives  a very  difagreeable  look  to  the 
animal  (a.)  The  Afies  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  are  likewife  fubjed;  to  the  fame 
defed:,  for  which  it  is  ufual  to  flit  their  noftrils  on  the  fides,  which  has  a 
better  appearance. 

The  fkin  of  the  wild  Afs  is  covered  with  little  tubercles:  with  it  the 
orientals  make  their fagri,  which  we  call  ftiagreen,  and  ufe  for  watch-cafes, 
and  other  purpofes.  The  part  of  the  fidn  made  ufe  of,  is  that  which  grows 
near  the  rump:  the  granulations  are  much  helped  by  art(B.) 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  held  the  Afs  in  high  eftimation.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Quintus  CEtius,  a Roman  fenator,  gave  four  hundred  crowns  for  one;  and 
that  Heliogabulus  caufed  them  to  be  diftributed  among  the  people,  and 
confidered  them  as  a magnificent  prefent(c.)  Olearius  relates,  that  he  was 
once  invited  by  the  King  of  Perfia  to  an  entertainment  of  fruits  and  fweet- 
meats;  for  which  purpofe  he  was  conduded  to  the  top  of  a building  formed 
like  a theatre.  As  foon  as  the  repaft  was  ended,  upwards  of  thirty  wild  AlTes 
were  brought  into  the  area:  the  king  diverted  himfelf  for  fome  time  by 
fhooting  at  them,  both  with  bullets  and  arrows,  and  when  fome  of  them 
were  wounded,  he  permitted  the  ambafiadors  and  nobles  to  partake  of  the 
fport.  The  poor  animals,  tormented  with  the  pain  caufed  by  the  arrows 
flicking  in  them,  and  unable  either  to  efcape  or  defend  themfelves  from  the 
afiaults  of  their  enemies,  began  biting,  kicking,  and  rolling  over  each  other, 
till  all  of  them  were  killed,  when  they  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  fent 
them  into  the  royal  kitchen  at  Ifpahan,  to  be  dreffed  for  food:  the  Perfians 
fetting  fo  high  a value  upon  the  flefh  of  them,  that  they  have  even  a proverb 
expreffive  of  it.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  wild  AlTes  had  been  taken 
in  the  forefls,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  brought  up  in  large  parks,  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  hunting  and  eating  them  (d.) 

(a)  D’Obsonville.  (c)  Diet.  Raison. 

(b)  Butfon.  (d)  BuPfoii. 
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The  Afs  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  four  years  old,  and  lives  to  the 
age  of  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years.  He  fleeps  but  little,  and  never  lies 
down  to  take  that  refrefiiment,  unlefs  very  much  fatigued. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months,  and  produces  but  one  at  a 
time,  to  which  (he  is  fo  much  attached,  that  (he  will  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  defend  it. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Afs  being  found  in  thefe  kingdoms  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  Ethelred,  about  the  year  870,  and  again  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  notwithftanding  which,  the  breed  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
loll  among  us  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Holingfiiead  informing  us,  that  in  his 
time  “ our  lande  did  yeelde  no  Afies.”  It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  breed 
was  again  introduced;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  during 
our  intercourfe  with  Spain. 

The  breed  of  the  Afs  is  capable  of  fo  much  improvement,  by  means  of  the 
importation  of  Spanidi  Jack-AlTes,  and  the  ufual  methods  ufed  with  Horfes, 
that  it  is  furely  an  object  well  worthy  the  attention  of  this  country,  to  which 
the  animal  feems  now  to  be  fo  well  naturalized.  They  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  working  mines,  the  (ituation  of  which 
renders  them  almoft  inaccellible  to  Horfes : and  as  the  Englilh  Horfe  is  now 
become  fo  valuable  an  article  of  commerce,  and  brings  annually  confiderable 
fums  into  thefe  kingdoms,  it  is  certainly  well  worth  while,  to  encourage  the 
breed  of  an  animal,  fo  capable,  in  many  inllances,  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
it,  and  enabling  us  thereby  to  increafe  our  exports. 

At  a time,  when  the  demand  for  labour  in  London,  feems  to  be  fo  great, 
that  even  Dogs  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  drudgery  of  life,  being  daily 
yoked  to  the  trucks  of  cheefemongers,  butchers,  &c.  this  patient,  though 
much  abufed  animal,  readily  prefents  itfelf  as  worthy  the  notice  and  adoption 
of  the  public,  for  the  purpofes  of  light  carriage  and  moderate  draught;  more 
particularly,  as  the  expence  of  his  keep  is  very  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  with  that  of  moft  other  animals,  being  generally  fatisfied  with 
their  leavings. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  (lupid  and  ftubborn  difpofition  of  the  Afs,  but 
we  are  greatly  inclined  to  fufped:  that  the  afperfion  is  ill-founded;  whatever 
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bad  qualities  of  this  kind  he  may  fometimes  potTefs,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  confequences  of  any  natural  defe(5l  in  his  conftitution  or  temper,  but,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  arife  from  the  manner  ufed  in  training  him,  and 
the  bad  treatment  he  receives.  We  are  the  rather  led  to  this  affertion,  from 
having  lately  feen  one  which  experiences  a very  different  kind  of  treatment 
from  his  matter,  than  is  the  fate  of  the  generality  of  Affes.  The  humane 
owner  of  this  individual  is  an  old  man,  whofe  employment  is  the  felling  of 
vegetables,  which  he  conveys  from  door  to  door,  on  the  back  of  his  Afs. 
He  is  conftantly  baiting  the  poor  creature  with  handsful  of  hay,  pieces  of 
bread,  or  greens,  which  he  procures  in  his  progrefs.  It  is  with  pleafurc  we 
relate,  for  we  have  often  curioufly  obferved  the  old  man’s  demeanor  towards 
his  Afs,  that  he  feldom  carries  any  inftrument  of  incitement  with  him,  nor 
did  we  ever  fee  him  lift  his  hand  to  drive  it  on. 

Upon  our  obferving  to  him,  that  he  feemed  to  be  very  kind  to  his  Afs,  and 
enquiring  whether  he  was  apt  to  be  ftubborn,  how  long  he  had  had  him?  &c. 
he  replied,  Ah!  mafter,  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  be  cruel,  and  as  for  ftubbornnefs  I 
cannot  complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  any  thing  and  will  go  any  where.  I 
bred  him  myfelf,  and  have  had  him  thefe  two  years.  He  is  fometimes  fkittifh 
and  playful,  and  once  ran  away  from  me:  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
there  were  more  than  fifty  people  after  him,  to  flop  him,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  efFedl  it;  yet  he  turned  back  of  himfelf,  and  never  flopped  till  he  ran 
his  head  kindly  into  my  breafl.” 

The  countenance  of  this  individual  is  open,  lively,  and  cheerful;  his  pace,* 
nimble  and  regular;  and  the  only  inducement  ufed  to  make  him  increafe  his 
fpeed,  is  that  of  calling  him  by  name,  which  he  readily  obeys. 
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THE  ZEBRA. 


Generic  Characters. 

Hoof  confitting  of  one  piece. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Synonims. 

Equus  Zebra,  Linn.SyJl.  loi. 

Zebra,  Nuremberg,  168.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  61. 

Zecora,  Ludolph  j^thiop.  56. 

Le  Zebre  ou  L’Ane  raye,  de  Buffon,  xii.  1.  tab,  i.  ii. 

Wild  Ass,  Kolbens  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  1 12. 

IN  the  fcorching  plains  of  Africa,  this  beautiful  animal  affords  an 
agreeable  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller;  for,  although  that 
country  abounds  with  animal  life,  its  favage  inhabitants  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  the  day  time,  but  lurk  concealed  in  caverns  and  thick  woods, 
until  night  extends  her  gloomy  mantle  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  favours 
their  depredations.  The  Zebras,  on  the  contrary,  aflemble  in  the  day  time, 
in  vail  herds,  in  the  extenlive  plains  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  and,  by  their  beauty  and  livelinefs,  adorn  and 
animate  the  dreary  fcene. 

The  Zebra  is  not  fo  well  made  as  the  Horfe,  but  more  relembles  the  Mule 
in  its  general  fhape ; its  head  is  large,  and  its  ears  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  Horfe;  its  body  is  well  proportioned,  round,  and  flefhy,  and  its  legs  are 
delicately  fmall  and  well  placed.  Its  fkin  is  glofly  and  as  fmooth  as  latin, 
and  is  adorned  all  over  with  elegant  llripes  or  bands,  which  in  the  male  are 
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brown  on  a yellowifti  white  ground,  and  in  the  female,  black  on  a white 
ground:  thefe  ftripes  are  arranged  with  the  moft  exa6l  fymmetry,  and,  at  a 
little  diftance,  have  the  appearance  of  fo  many  ribands  laid  over  the  body  in 
the  moft  precife  order,  and  with  the  moft  elegant  variety  imaginable.  In 
moft  party-coloured  animals,  the  tints  or  markings  are  irregular  and 
confufed;  but,  in  this,  every  ftripe  is  diftincft,  uniform,  and  feparate,  and 
diipofed  with  the  greateft  regularity.  The  neck  is  adorned  with  a fhort 
mane,  and  the  tail  refembles  that  of  a Mule. 

Mr.  Edwards  gives  a figure  of  a quadruped  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  fo  much  refembles  this  animal,  as  to  induce  him  to  call  it  the  female 
Zebra;  it  is,  however,  a diftind;  fpecies,  and  although  it  greatly  refembles 
the  Zebra  in  fome  particulars,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  others,  efpecially  in 
the  markings  on  its  fkin.  Dr.  Sparrman,  who  faw  this  animal,  which  is 
called  by  the  Hottentots  the  Quagga,  fays  that  it  is  found  in  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  not  frequented  by  the  Zebra;  and  that  it  will  not  ever 
affociate  with  that  animal.  Moreover,  that  the  females  of  both  fpecies 
are  marked  like  their  refpedive  males,  with  this  difference,  that  the  colour 
of  the  latter  is  rather  more  lively. 

All  attempts  to  tame  this  beautiful  animal,  and  render  it  ferviceable,  like 
the  Horfe,  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful;  wild  and  independent  in  its 
nature  and  habits,  it  feems  to  difdain  fervitude.  Buffon  fays,  the  Zebra  from 
which  his  defcription  was  taken,  could  never  be  thoroughly  fubdued  ; and 
that  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Queen’s  menagery,  by  Buckingham  Gate, 
was  equally  unmanageable.  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  as  the  Zebra  fo 
much  refembles  the  Horfe  in  its  external  form,  it  likewife  poffeftes  fome  of 
the  good  qualities  of  that  ufeful  animal,  and  although  a feries  of  years  might 
be  requifite  to  tame  and  domefticate  the  breed,  fo  as  to  render  it  ufeful,  yet 
the  attempts  would  doubtlefs  fucceed  in  the  end. 

We  are  the  rather  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from  having  feen  a moft 
beautiful  male  Zebra,  at  the  menagery  at  Exeter  ’Change,  London,  which 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  Tennant:  this  elegant  animal  was  much  larger  than 
the  Zebra  ufually  is.  It  appeared  to  have  entirely  loft  its  native  wildnefs,  and 
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was  fo  gentle  as  to  fufFer  a child,  fix  years  old,  to  lit  quietly  on  its  back,  without 
(hewing  the  lead  lign  of  difpleafure;  it  was  familiar  even  with  flrangers, 
and  received  the  carelTes  ufually  given  to  the  Horfe  with  evident  fatisfadlion. 
This  rare  and  beautiful  creature  was  unfortunately  burnt  to  death,  the  liraw 
on  which  he  lay  being  mifchievoufly  fet  fire  to  by  an  unlucky  Monkey, 
which  was  kept  in  the  fame  room.  This  conjedlure  is  rendered  ftill  more 
probable  by  what  Dr.  Sparrman  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Quagga,  an 
animal  fo  much  refembling  the  Zebra  in  its  form  and  habits  as  to  have  been 
miftaken  by  Edwards  for  the  fame  fpecies,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
“ I have  not  the  leaf!;  doubt,”  fays  he,  “ but  that  thefe  Quaggas  might  be 
broken  in  for  the  laddie  or  harnefs;  and  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  as,  immediately  before  my  departure  for  Europe,  I faw  one  driven 
through  the  fireets  in  a team  of  five  horfes:  but  with  the  Zebra  no  one  has 
as  yet  made  a fair  trial,”  The  Doctor  farther  obferves,  that  “ if  both  the 
Zebra  and  Quagga  could  be  tamed  by  the  colonills,  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  ufed  inftead  of  Horfes,  the  advantages  ariling  from  fuch  a pradlice 
would  be  very  conliderable.  In  the  firfl;  place,  they  are  much  more  eafily 
procured  in  that  country  than  Horfes  are,  and,  being  naturally  accufiorned 
to  the  harlh  pafture  which  grows  there,  they  would  be  ealier  maintained 
than  Horfes,  whofe  appetite  is  more  delicate:  they  are  alfo  furer  footed  than 
the  Horfe,  and  being  in  their  native  country,  are  not  liable  to  the  difeafes  to 
which  horfes  are  fubjed:  from  change  of  climate  and  food.  They  would 
likewife  run  no  rilk  of  being  devoured  by  Wolves,  as  the  Zebra  and 
Quagga  will  not  only  refill  the  attacks  of  thofe  voracious  animals,  but  even 
drive  them  off,  and  defend  other  cattle  from  them  (a).  This  arrangement 
would  likewife  prove  very  advantageous  to  the  farmers  who  relide  at  a 
dillance  from  the  Cape,  who  might  ufe  them,  inllead  of  Oxen,  to  draw  their 
waggons,  laden  with  timber  and  provilions,  to  market;  by  which  means,  they 
need  not  breed  fo  many  Oxen,  and  confequently  might  bring  up  more  Cows, 
and  make  more  butter  to  fupply  the  market  at  the  Cape:  this  would  likewife 
encourage  the  breed  of  Hogs,  as  they  could  be  half  fed  on  the  wade  butter- 

(a)  Sparrniaa’s  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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milk,  and  thus  a fupply  of  pork  and  bacon  might  be  tranfmitted  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fhips  which  touch  at  the  Cape  for  provifions. 

As  the  Hottentots  hunt  the  Zebra  merely  for  the  fake  of  its  flelh,  which 
they  eat,  the  deftrudtion  of  the  animal  has  ever  been  the  objed;  of  the 
huntfman’s  purfuit;  it  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the  poor  creature  fhould 
always  conlider  man  as  its  foe,  inftead  of  its  protedor;  and  when  it  happens 
to  be  taken  alive,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  iliould  be  perverfe  and 
mifchievous,  and  refufe  obedience  to  that  being  from  which  it  has  fo  feldom 
experienced  mercy.  Every  animal  has  an  inftindive  knowledge  of  its 
enemies,  and  doubtlefs  this  has  contributed  to  prevent  the  Zebra  from 
refigning  its  liberty,  where  it  has  been  taught  by  experience  as  well  as 
inftind,  that  it  has  nothing  to  hope  for,  but  every  thing  to  dread.  Cautious 
and  vigilant  in  the  extreme,  he  fuffers  nothing  to  approach  him,  and,  as  if  he 
were  confcious  that  his  beauty  renders  him  an  objed  of  delire,  he  inftantly 
takes  the  alarm  at  the  light  of  man,  and  flies  from  his  purfuer  with 
incredible  velocity. 

The  Zebra  is  only  found  in  Africa,  and  is  unknown  to  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe;  it  is,  notwithftanding,  capable  of  exifting  in  any  climate  not 
intenfely  cold. 

The  period  of  its  geftation  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
refembles  the  Afs  in  this  particular.  Its  voice  bears  fome  limilitude  to  the 
confufed  barking  of  a MaflilFDog. 

Mr.  Pennant  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Zebra  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  fame  country  with  the  Girafle,  or  Camelopardalis,  which 
was  early  introduced  into  their  Ihows.  Martial  feems  to  hint  at  it,  by  his 
pulcher  onager;  and  Oppian  particularly  defcribes  the  ftripes  diverging  from 
the  black  lift  on  the  back. 
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The  Englifli  language  has  been  very  liberal  to  this  ufeful  animal,  in 
furnifliing  us  no  lefs  than  fix  words  to  exprefs  its  different  Hates:  thus, 


The  Male 

Bull. 

The  Female 

Cow. 

The  young  of  either  sex 

>■  is  called 

Calf. 

The  Male  half  grown 

Steer. 

The  Female  half  grown 

Heifer. 

The  Male  rendered  barren 

Ox. 

Generic  Characters. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Horns  cylindrical,  bending  out  laterally. 

Skin  under  the  neck  pendulous,  forming  what  is  called  the  dewlap. 

Synonims. 

Bos,  Gefner  Quad.  25.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  70. 

Ochs,  Klein  Quad.  9. 

Bos  Taurus  (a,)  Linn.  Syji.  98. 

Le  Taureau(a,)  de  Buff  on,  iv.  437.  tab.  xiv. 

THE  Bull  certainly  claims  the  firft  place  among  ruminant  quadrupeds, 
as  well  for  its  fize,  as  for  its  beauty 'and  fervices.  As  it  contributes  mofi; 
of  any  to  man’s  wants  and  comfort,  fo  it  is  not  confined  to  particular 


(a)  The  Latin  word  and  the  French  word  Taureau^  are  both  derived  from  the  Greek  TaZ^os, 

which  is  formed  of  the  verb  rau,  to  extend,  and  a tail,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  extension 
or  length  of  that  part  in  this  animal. — Diet.  Rais,  des  Anim. 
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climates,  but  by  a wonderful  and  providential  conformation,  is  capable  of 
bearing  the  extremes  of  all.  It  endures  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the 
cold  of  regions  covered  almoft  conftantly  with  fnow,  and  all  the  intermediate 
temperatures.  This  is  the  caufe  of  the  very  great  variety  obfervable  in  this 
Ipecies,  and  having  been  long  under  the  fubjeftion  of  man,  it  polTelTes  a 
degree  of  humble  tra6lability,  which  readers  it  very  valuable.  The  largell  (a) 
and  moft  excellent  varieties  are  found  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain;  the 
climate  and  rich  paftures  of  which  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  animal. 
But  the  varieties  of  fize  obfervable  in  the  Cow,  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
what  arile  from  its  fliape,  hair,  horns,  &c.  Thefe  are  fo  extraordinary  as  to 
have  induced  fome  writers  to  conlider  them  as  different  Ipecies,  and  they 
have  received  names  accordingly ; as  the  Urus,  Bifon,  &c.  they  all,  however, 
poffefs  this  certain  mark  of  having  fprung  from  one  common  flock;  namely, 
that  all  the  varieties  breed  indifcriminately  with  each  other,  and  their  young 
ones  breed  again:  add  to  this,  that  the  offspring  of  any  variety  may  be  made 
to  refemble  any  other,  by  altering  the  climate  and  food ; thus  the  Englifh 
Bull,  fent  to  India,  foon  degenerates  in  fize ; and  the  Bifon,  on  the  other 
hand,  foon  lofes  the  hump  on  his  back,  in  England;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  Cow  is  furnifhed  with  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  has 
none  in  the  upper.  The  two  middlemoft  fall  out  at  the  age  of  ten  months, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  two  others,  which  are  broader,  but  not  fo  white;  at 
fixteen  months  the  two  next  white  teeth  are  exchanged,  in  like  manner,  for 
others;  and  this  happens  every  fix  months,  till  all  the  cutting  teeth  are 
renewed  ; they  are  then  long,  pretty  white  and  regular;  but  become  irregular 
and  black  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  and  their  inequalities  becoming 

(a)  “Two  Oxen  bred  and  fed  at  Howick,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  were  killed  in  March, 
1787,  at  the  age  of  seven  years ; they  measured,  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  nine  feet  eight  inches ; the 
height,  at  the  shoulder,  was  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  they  weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy. eight  stone 
five  pounds  each. — Bewick's  Quad. 

“ It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  extraordinary  size  and  excellency  of  the  English  cattle 
is  owing  to  the  great  industry  and  attention  bestowed  on  their  breed,  and  to  a judicious  mixture  with  those 
of  other  countries  ; such  as  arc  purely  British,  being  inferior  in  size  to  most  of  those  which  are  produced 
on  the  continent.” — Pennant's  Syn.  Quad. 
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fmoother,  the  creature  is  lefs  capable  of  chewing  its  food,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  old  Cows  are  in  general  fo  lean. 

The  horns,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  are  fmall,  pointed,  fmooth,  and  neat, 
but  thickeft  near  the  head : this  thick  part  is  next  year  pulhed  forwards  from 
the  head,  by  a horny  cylinder,  which  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  prominent 
part,  and,  as  the  horns  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  animal  lives,  thefe 
fwellings  become  fo  many  annular  knots,  by  which  its  age  may  eatily  be 
reckoned  : in  order  to  do  this,  three  years  muft  be  allowed  from^the  point  to 
the  firft  knot,  and  each  fucceeding  knot  or  ring  adds  one  year  to  the  animal’s 
age. 

The  Bull,  Cow,  and  Ox,  generally  live  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Contrary  to  all  other  animals,  the  Cow  enriches  the  paftures  fhe  feeds  on, 
and  always  gives  more  back  to  the  foil  than  fhe  takes  from  it. 

Cows  vary  much  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give ; fome  yield  fix  quarts 
per  day,  others  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  even  twenty.  The  quantity  depends 
a good  deal,  though  not  entirely,  on  the  quality  of  their  food.  Cows  fed 
in  rich  paflures,  have  been  known  to  yield  upwards  of  thirty  quarts  of  milk 
in  one  day;  fuch  require  milking  thrice  a day.  The  milk  yields  a great 
quantity  of  butter,  infomuch,  that  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  have  been  made 
from  the  milk  of  one  Cow  in  a week. 

The  udder  is  remarkably  large,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  the  fame  nature  that  is  furnifhed  with  four  teats.  It 
always  yields  the  milk  freely  to  the  hand,  although  it  has  not  a young  one  to 
provide  for,  which  it  is  well  known  the  Afs  will  not  do,  but  prefently  grows 
dry,  if  the  foal  either  dies  or  is  taken  from  her:  this  property  of  yielding 
milk,  without  a young  one,  feems  to  be  confined  to  horned,  ruminating 
animals,  which  have  cloven  hoofs,  long  inteftines,  are  furnifhed  with  fuet, 
and  deftitute  of  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw:  this  definition  includes 
Cows,  Deer,  Sheep,  and  Goats,  though  this  property  is  more  confpicuous 
in  the  Cow  than  in  any  other  animal,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fize  and  fhape 
of  its  teats,  and  the  capaeioufnefs  of  its  udder.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  larger  the  dewlap  is,  the  udder  is  fmaller  in  proportion,  and  the 
contrary. 
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The  Cow  goes  with  young  nine  months,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  produces 
but  one  at  a time  (a.) 

Ox-beef  is  a very  nourilhing  and  llrengthening  food:  the  flelh  of  a Cow, 
when  young  and  well  fatted,  is  not  much  inferior:  Bull-beef  is  hard,  tough, 

t 

and  dry,  and  is,  therefore,  not  much  ufed  for  food.  The  flelh  of  the  Calf, 
which  is  called  veal,  is  well  tailed,  ealy  of  digellion,  and  gently  aperient. 

This  animal  bears  cold  better  than  heat,  and  is,  therefore,  found  in  the 
greatell  perfedlion  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where  they  are  alfo 
moll  plentiful.  America  produced  none,  till  the  Europeans  carried  them 
there.  The  largell  are  to  be  met  with  in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain, 
and  among  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  Thofe  that  are  bred  in  mountainous 
countries,  as  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.  are  fmall,  but  hardy,  and 
make  excellent  beef  when  fattened.  In  Lapland,  they  are  in  general  white, 
and  want  horns.  The  large  hornlefs  cattle,  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
came  originally  from  Poland. 

If  we  may  credit  Boethius,  a race  of  wild  cattle  was  found  in  Scotland 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  were  as  white  as  fnow,  and  had  manes 
like  Lions.  Mr.  Pennant  feems  to  favour  this  alTertion,  having  feen  in  the 
woods  of  Drumlanrig,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  Chillingham  Callle,  in 
Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle,  probably  derived  from  the  wild  breed; 
they  had  lofl;  their  manes,  but  retained  their  colour  and  fiercenefs;  they  were 
of  a middle  fize,  long  legged,  and  had  black  muzzles  and  ears;  their  horns 
were  fine,  and  had  a bold  and  elegant  bend.  The  keeper  of  thofe  at 
Chillingham  laid,  that  the  weight  of  the  Bull  was  thirty-eight  Hone;  of  the 
Cow  twenty-eight:  that  their  hides  were  more  elleemed  by  the  tanners  than 
thofe  of  the  tame  breed;  and  that  they  would  give  fixpence  per  Hone  more  for 
them.  Thefe  cattle  were  as  wild  as  Deer,  and,  like  them,  would  inllantly  take 
flight,  and  gallop  away  full  fpeed  on  the  approach  of  a man:  they  were 
never  known  to  breed  with  the  tame  fort:  they  were  always  killed  with  a 
bullet,  which,  if  it  wounded  them  any  where,  except  in  the  head,  never 

( a)  The  Abbe  Nazari,  in  the  Journal  Litferaire,  gives  an  account  of  a Cow,  near  the  town  of  Rimini, 
which,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1676,  produced  four  Calves  at  once,  all  of  the  usual  size,  and  all  of  them  very 
lively,  healthy,  and  strong.  They  all  lived,  except  one,  which  died  through  neglect. — Diet.  Rais.des  Anim. 
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failed  to  render  them  dreadfully  and  dangeroully  furious,  in  which  ftate  they 
continue  till  they  are  quieted  by  death. 

The  Ox  is  capable  of  being  taught,  with  advantage,  to  affift  man  with  his 
ftrength.  Oxen  are,  in  general,  more  profitable  for  the  draught  than  Horfes; 
they  are  cheaper  fed,  harnelTed,  and  fhod;  and  an  old  working  bead,  if 
difabled,  will  fatten  as  well,  and  produce  as  good  meat  as  a young  one. 

Almoft  every  part  of  this  animal  is  ufefully  applied  to  the  purpofes  either 
of  food  or  manufadures.  The  hoofs,  horns,  hide,  hair,  bones,  liver,  fpleen, 
blood,  fat,  marrow,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey,  gall,  urine,  and  dung, 
have  each  their  particular  ufe,  and  the  want  of  moft  of  them  would  be 
fenfibly  felt  by  man.  It  appears,  from  the  earlieft  accounts,  that  the  hide  has 
ever  been  eminently  ufeful.  The  ancient  Britons  ufed  to  conftrud  their  boats 
with  the  twigs  of  otiers,  covered  or  lined  with  the  hides  of  Bulls. 


Primum  cana  salix  madefacto  vimine  parvum 
Texiter  in  puppim  caesoque  induta  juvenco, 

Vectoris  patiens,  tumidum  super  emicat  amnem  : 

Sic  Venetus  stagnante  pado,  fusoque  Britannus 

Navigat  Oceano.  Lucan,  lib.  iv.  J31. 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine. 

Then  line  the  work  w ith  spoils  of  slaughter’d  kine. 

Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fishers  know-, 

When  in  dull  marshes  stands  the  settling  Po  ; 

On  such  to  neighbouring  Gaul,  allur’d  by  gain, 

The  bolder  Britons  cross  the  swelling  main.  Rowe. 

Even  at  the  prefent  time  the  Irifh  ufe  vetlels  of  this  kind  in  their  lakes, 
and  call  them  curach;  they  are  likewife  ufed  in  the  Dee  and  Severn,  and  are 
called  by  the  Englifh  caracles;  from  the  Britifli  cwrwgle,  which  fignifies  a 
boat  of  this  flrucfture  (a.)  The  ufe  of  the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried  for 
making  boots,  fhoes,  and  a great  many  other  conveniences  of  life,  is 
fufficiently  known  to  all.  Vellum  is  made  of  the  thinned:  Calves-fkins. 
Boxes,  combs,  knife-handles,  and  drinking  cups,  are  made  of  the  horns. 


(a)  Campbell’s  Political  Survey. 
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which,  when  foftened  by  water,  become  lb  pliable  as  to  be  formed  into 
tranfparent  plates  for  lanterns.  The  invention  of  this  has  been  afcribed  to 
King  Alfred,  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  ufed  them  to  preferve  his  candle  time- 
meafurers  from  the  wind.  The  fmalleft  fragments  and  dull  of  horn  are  very 
ferviceable  for  manuring  cold  lands.  The  Jlough,  on  which  the  horn  is 
formed,  is  ufed,  when  dry,  for  making  walls  and  fences,  and  is  very  durable 
if  kept  from  the  wet;  it  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  mending  foft  roads,  its 
glutinous  quality,  when  diflblved,  rendering  it  amazingly  binding  with  gravel. 
Horn  faw-dull,  mixed  with  mould,  is  an  excellent  compoft  for  flowers.  It  is 
ufed  likewife  to  harden  and  give  a proper  temper  to  metals.  Common  glue 
is  made  of  the  cartilages  and  griftles,  and  the  finer  pieces  of  the  cuttings  and 
parings  of  the  hides,  boiled  in  water  till  the  gelatinous  parts  are  thoroughly 
diflblved,  and  then  dried.  Mechanics  ufe  the  bones  as  a cheap  fubflitute  for 
ivory,  and  by  that  means  are  enabled  to  furnifli  many  neat  conveniences  at 
an  eafy  rate.  An  oil  is  procured  from  fome  of  the  bones,  which  is  much  ufed 
by  coach-makers  and  others  in  drefling  harnefs,  &c.  and  the  refiners  emplov 
tefts  made  of  calcined  bones.  The  blood  is  an  excellent  manure,  and  is  the 
bafis  of  that  beautiful  colour  called  Pruflian  blue.  Saddlers  and  others  ufe  a 
fine  fort  of  thread  prepared  from  the  finews,  which  is  much  fironger  than 
any  equally  fine.  The  hair  is  very  valuable,  and  ufed  in  many  different 
manufaAures,  and  the  refufe  of  it  makes  a very  good  manure.  The  fuet,  fat, 
and  tallow,  are  ufed  to  make  candles,  and  for  other  purpofes;  and  the  value 
of  cream,  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  is  well  known  to  every  one. 

T he  mofl;  bulky  and  heavy  of  animals  neither  fleep  fo  found,  nor  fo  long, 
as  the  fmaller  ones.  The  fleep  of  the  Bull  is  therefore  fhort  and  light : the 
Icafl  noife  awakens  him.  He  generally  lies  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kidney 
on  that  fide  is  ufually  larger  than  on  the  other,  and  has  more  fat  about  it  (a.) 


( A ) Thi-re  H now,  Aprils,  I7!)4,  in  the  possession  of  .M  r.  Tal  hot,  S.ilesman,  in  N<’'v<;atc  Market,  file  hind 
quarter  of  an  Ox,  the  kidmiy  belongini'  to  which  is  enclosed  in  a, bed  of  siiet  of  a most  enormous  growth,  it 
measures  one  yard  and  a half  round,  and  wciglis  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  The  animal  which 
produced  it  was  of  a middling  stature,  and  although  the  suet  is  in  very  fine  condition,  the  flesh  is  very 
different,  being  lean  and  poor;  the  fat  enclosing  the  other  kidney  is  less  than  usual:  it  is  probable  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  this  part  was  in  consequence  of  the  animal  having  always  lain  on  one  side. 
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He  eats  very  quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firfl:  ftomach,  after  which  he  lies  down 
to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  The  firft  and  fecond  ftomachs  may  be 
confidered  as  continuations  of  the  fame  bag,  and  are  very  capacious. 
The  fecond  chewing  reduces  the  grafs  to  a fubftance  not  unlike 
boiled  fpinach,  and  in  this  form  it  is  conveyed  into  the  third  ftomach, 
where  it  continues  for  fome  time,  and  is  digefted;  the  digeftion  is  not, 
however,  fully  completed  till  it  is  lodged  in  the  fourth  ftomach,  from 
which  it  defccnds  to  the  bowels.  The  contents  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
ftomachs  are  a colleAion  of  grafs  and  other  vegetables,  roughly  macerated, 
which  foon  begin  to  ferment,  and  in  confequence  fwell.  The  fecond  ftomach 
communicates  with  the  third  by  an  opening  much  fmaller  than  the  gullet, 
and  not  fufiiciently  wide  for  the  paflage  of  the  food  in  this  ftate.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  the  two  firft  ftomachs  are  diftended  with  food,  they  begin  to 
contra<ft,  or  rather  perform  a kind  of  readlion  This  reaction  compreftes  the 
food,  and  makes  it,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  get  out:  now  the  gullet  being 
larger  than  the  paflage  between  the  fecond  and  third  ftomachs,  the  preflure 
of  the  ftomach  necelfarily  forces  it  up  the  gullet.  The  adion  of  ruminating, 
however,  appears  to  be  in  a great  mealure  voluntary;  as  animals  of  this  kind 
have  a power  of  increafing  the  reaction  of  their  ftomaehs.  After  the  food 
has  undergone  a fecond  maftication,  it  is  reduced  into  a thin  pulp,  which 
eafily  pafl'es  from  the  fecond  to  the  third  ftomach,  where  it  is  ftill  further 
macerated;  from  thence  it  patTes  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a 
perfed;  mucilage,  every  way  prepared  for  being  taken  up  by  the  ladeals,  and 
converted  into  nourilhment.  What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the 
cud  is,  that,  as  long  as  thefe  animals  fuck  or  feed  upon  liquid  aliment,  they 
never  ruminate;  and  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  hay 
and  other  dry  viduals,  they  ruminate  more  than  when  they  feed  upon  frefh 
grafs. 

Bulls,  Cows,  and  Oxen,  are  tond  ot  licking  themfelves,  efpecially  when 
lying  at  reft.  But  this  practice  ftiould  be  prevented  as  much  as  poflible ; for 
as  the  hair,  which  they  neceflarily  lick  off,  is  an  indigeftible  fubftance,  it  lies 
in  the  ftomach  or  bow^els,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a glutinous  fubftance, 
and  hardened  by  time  into  round  ftones,  of  confiderable  bulk,  which 
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fometimes 'kill  them,  but  always  retard  their  fattening,  as  the  llomach  is 
rendered  incapable  of  digefting  the  food  fo  well  as  it  ought.  > i;;  ; • t >i 

s The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  account,  is  from  a portrait  of  a 
Bull  of  the  Warwickthire  breed,  which  is  now  in  the  poileflion  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and'  is  allowed,  by  the  beft  judges,  to  be  a moft  complete 
fpeci men  of  that  particular  variety. 

The  great  improvement  this  animal  is  capable  of  receiying,  and  has  aAually 
received,  from  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  what  is  called  eroding  the  breed, 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following  authentic  account  of  the  very  high 
price  for  which  fome  individuals  were  lately  fold. 

Mr.  Fowler,  Jof  Rollright,  near  Chipping  Norton,  had’in  his  polTedion  a 
beautiful  Bull  and  Cow,  for  which,  in  the  year  1790,  he  refufed  onethoufand 
guineas  of  a nobleman  in  Norfolk,  who  had  for  fome  years  purchafed  his 
new  fallen  Heifer-Calves  at  ten  guineas  each  (a.) 

The  Cow  and  the  Ox  are  in  general  mild  and  gentle  in  their  nature,  unlefs 
much  provoked.  The  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be  trufted,  efpecially 
after  a certain  age.  Formidable,  as  well  by  his  firength  as  his  horns,  he 
becomes,  when  irritated,  tremendoufly  dreadful,  and  carries  deftrudlion  before 
him  wherever  he  goes.  He  retains  the  recollection  of  injuries  fora  long 
time,  and  'never  fails  to  revenge  himfelf  when  opportunity  offers.  He  is 
particularly  offended  by  any  thing  fcarlet,  and  generally  makes  towards  it 
.with  great  ferocity. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  prove  unentertaining,  to  fubjoin  fome  account  of  the 
Bull  fights,  which  the  Spaniards  confider  as  their  favourite  entertainment. 

The  beft  breed  of  Bulls  is  chofen  for  this  diverfion,  and  their  diftinguifhing 
eharaClers  are  fo  well  known  to  connoifteurs,  that  as  foon  as  the  Bull  appears 
upon  the  arena,  they  know  where  he  was  bred.  This  arena  is  a circular 
amphitheatre,  furrounded  by  twelve  rows  of  feats,  rifing  one  above  another. 
The  fhow  begins  by  a proceflion  round  the  arena,  in  whieh  the  combatants, 
who  are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal,  appear  both  on  horfeback  and  on  foot. 
After  them  two  alguazils,  drefled  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance  with 


(a)  Geiitloniaii’s  Magazine,  1791. 
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great  gravity  on  horfeback,  and  alk  from  the  prefident  of  the  entertainment 
an  order  for  it  to  commence.  A fignal  is  inftantly  given,  and  the 
animal,  which  was  before  ftiut  up  in  a kind  of  hovel,  makes  his 
appearance.  On  this  the  officers  of  juriice,  not  liking  the  company  of 
their  new  gueft,  prudently  retire  as  fall  as  they  can,  and  their  fright  is 
a prelude  to  the  cruel  pleafure  about  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fpedlators. 
The  Bull  is  received  with  loud  ffiouts  of  ecstasy;  he  is  firft  deftined  to 
contend  with  Picadores,  mounted  on  horfeback;  who,  drefled  after  the 
ancient  Spanifh  manner,  and  as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him, 
each  being  armed  with  a ftrong  lance.  Formerly  the  greatefl;  lords  did  not 
difdain  to  pra<ftife  this  exercife,  which  requires  llrength,  courage,  and 
dexterity;  even  at  prefent  fome  of  the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of 
fighting  the  Bull  on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  prefented  to  the  people  by 
fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court. 

The  fcene  is  opened  by  the  Picadores.  The  Bull  often  darts  upon  them 
without  any  provocation,  and  this  is  confidered  as  an  earneft  of  much 
entertainment.  If  he  returns  immediately  to  the  charge,  undaunted  by  the 
(harp  points  of  the  weapons  with  which  his  attack  is  defended,  the  ffiouts 
of  applaufe  are  redoubled,  and  the  joy  of  the  fped;ators  is  turned  into 
enthufiafm ; but  if  the  Bull,  ftruck  with  terror,  appears  quiet,  and  ffiuns  his 
antagonills,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in  a timid  manner,  he  is  hifled  and 
hooted  at  by  the  fpecflators;  and  all  thofe,  near  whom  he  pafies,  fail  not  to  load 
him  with  blows.  He  feems  then  to  be  a common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great 
crime  to  expiate.  If  nothing  can  roufe  his  courage,  he  is  deemed  unworthy 
of  being  tormented  by  men;  the  cry  oi perros, perrosy  calls  forth  new  enemies 
againfl;  him  ; and  large  Dogs  are  let  loofe  upon  him,  which  feize  him  by  the 
neck  and  ears  in  a furious  manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  thofe 
weapons  with  which  he  is  furniffied  by  nature,  he  tofles  the  Dogs  in  the  air, 
who  fall  down  ftunned,  and  often  mangled;  they  however  recover,  and 
renew  the  combat,  which  generally  ends  in  vidory  on  their  fide,  and  thus 
the  Bull  periflies  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  offers  himfelf  to  the 
combat  with  a good  grace,  he  runs  a longer  and  nobler,  but  a more  painful 
career.  The  firfl:  ad;  of  the  tragedy  is  performed  by  the  combatants  on 
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horieback : this  is  the  moll  animated  and  bloody  of  all  the  fcenes,  and  often 
the  moft  dilgufting.  The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  fteel,  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  back,  attacks  with  fury  the  innocent  Horfe  who 
carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  tides,  and  overturns  him,  together  with  his 
rider.  The  latter,  thus  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  in  immediate 
danger,  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called  Chulos,  come  to  divert  the  Bull’s 
attention,  and  to  provoke  him,  by  lhaking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  various  colours.  This  aflillance,  however,  which  they  offer  to  the 
difmounted  horfeman,  is  at  their  own  rilk;  for  the  Bull  frequently  purfues 
them,  and  they  then  (land  in  need  of  all  their  agility.  They  often  efcape 
from  him,  by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  fluff  which  was  their  only 
arms,  and  againll  which  the  deceived  animal  fpends  all  his  fury.  Sometimes 
he  is  not  fatisfied  with  this  fubflitute,  and  the  combatant  is  obliged  to  throw 
himfelf  over  the  barrier,  fix  feet  high,  which  enclofes  the  interior  part  of  the 
arena.  This  barrier  is  fometimes  double,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  forms  a 
gallery,  behind  which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  fafe.  But  when  the  barrier  is 
fingle,  the  Bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it,  and  fometimes  fucceeds.  When  this 
happens,  the  contlernation  of  the  nearetl  fpe(ftators  may  be  eafily  imagined ; 
they  crowd  to  the  upper  feats,  and  often  receive  more  injury  from  their  hafle 
to  efcape,  than  from  the  fury  of  the  Bull,  who  Humbling  at  every  flep  he  takes 
amongfl  the  narrow  feats,  attends  more  to  his  own  fafety  than  to  revenge, 
and  the  blows  he  receives  from  all  quarters  foon  bring  him  down. 

If  the  Bull  does  not  fucceed  in  his  attempt  to  jump  over  the  barrier,  he 
prefently  returns.  By  this  time,  his  adverfary  has  recovered,  and  regained 
his  feet.  He  inflantly  remounts  his  Horfe,  if  it  has  not  been  killed  or 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  renews  the  attack ; in  which  he  is  often  obliged  to 
change  his  Horfe  feveral  times.  Expreffions  cannot  then  be  found  to 
celebrate  thefe  acls  of  prowefs,  which  are  the  favourite  topic  of  converfation 
for  feveral  days.  The  poor  Horfes,  who  are  very  affedling  models  of  patience, 
courage,  and  docility,  may  be  feen  trampling  on  their  own  bloody  entrails, 
which  drop  from  their  tides,  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome  time 
after,  the  hand  which  conduAs  them  to  new  tortures.  Spectators  who  pofTefs 
any  feeling,  now  experience  a difgufl  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain. 
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They  are  foon,  however,  reconciled  to  the  entertainment,  by  a new  fcene 
which  is  preparing  for  them.  The  combatants  on  horfeback  retire,  as  foon 
as  it  is  concluded  that  the  poor  animal  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by 
them,  and  he  is  then  left  to  be  irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  Thefe,  who  are 
called  Bander iller os,  go  before  the  animal,  and,  the  moment  he  darts  upon 
them,  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by  two,  a kind  of  darts,  called  banderillos, 
the  points  of  which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with  fmall 
ftreamers  of  coloured  paper.  The  fury  of  the  Bull  is  now  redoubled ; he 
roars,  tolTes  his  head,  and  the  vain  efforts  he  makes  ferve  only  to  increafe 
the  anguifh  of  his  wounds:  this  laft  fcene  calls  for  the  agility  of  his 
adverfaries.  The  fpecftators  at  firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them 
braving  fo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal;  but  their  hands,  well 
exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  fkilfully,  and  they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly, 
that,  after  having  feen  them  a few  times,  they  are  neither  pitied  nor  admired, 
and  this  addrefs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to  be  a fmall  epifode  to  the  tragedy, 
which  concludes  in  the  following  manner:  when  the  vigour  of  the  Bull 
is  almofl  exhaufted;  when  his  blood,  ilfuing  from  twenty  wounds, 
llreams  along  his  neck,  and  moiflens  his  robuft  fides;  and  when  the  people, 
tired  of  one  obje<ft,  demand  another  victim,  the  prefident  gives  the  fignal  of 
death,  which  is  announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  Matador  then 
advances,  and  all  the  reft  quit  the  arena;  with  one  hand  he  holds  a long 
dagger,  and  with  the  other  a flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  forwards 
before  his  adverfary.  They  both  ftop  and  gaze  at  each  other,  and  while  the 
agility  of  the  Matador  deceives  the  impetuofity  of  the  Bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpeclators,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is  again  awakened  into 
life.  Sometimes  the  Bull  remains  fixed,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
and  appears  as  if  meditating  revenge. 

An  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  delineate  the  group  formed  by  the  Bull, 
in  this  condition,  and  the  Matador,  who  calculates  his  motions  and  divines 
his  projedls.  An  awful  filence  prevails  whilft  this  dumb  fcene  is  exhibiting. 
The  Matador  at  length  feizes  his  opportunity,  and  gives  the  mortal  blow. 
If  the  animal  inftantly  falls,  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  is  proclaimed  by 
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the  ihouts  of  a thoufand  voices;  but  if  the  blow  does  not  prove  decilive,  if 
the  Bull  furvives,  and  ftill  feeks  to  brave  the  fatal  fteel,  murmurs  are  heard 
on  all  tides,  and  the  Matador,  whofe  glory  was  about  to  be  raifed  to  the  fkies, 
is  contidered  only  as  an  unlkilful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon 
revenged,  and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal  fometimes 
degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  partizans  tremble  for  his  fafety.  He  at 
length  direds  his  blow  better.  The  animal  vomits  up  blood;  he  flaggers 
and  falls,  while  his  conqueror  is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  flreamers,  come  to  terminate  the 
tragedy.  The  Bull  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  by  a rope  tied 
round  his  horns,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his  blood,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  exploits,  which  are  foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  a fucceflbr.  On 
each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  entertainments  at  Madrid,  fix  Bulls  are 
thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in  the  afternoon.  The  three  lafl 
are  given  exclufively  to  the  Matador,  who,  without  the  afliflance  of  the 
Picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity,  to  vary  the  pleafure  of  the  fpedators. 
Sometimes  he  caufes  the  Bull  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  him  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  Bull;  and  fometimes  he  matches 
him  with  a Bear,  to  pleafe  the  populace.  The  Bull,  when  thus  engaged,  has 
fomething  wrapped  round  the  points  of  his  horns,  which  prevents  him  from 
giving  mortal  wounds.  The  animal,  in  this  ftate,  is  called  embolado,  and  has 
not  power  to  pierce  or  tear  his  antagonifl.  The  amateurs  then  defcend  in 
great  numbers  to  torment  him,  and  often  expiate  their  cruel  pleafure  by 
violent  contufions;  but  the  Bull  at  length  falls  under  the  flroke  of 
the  Matador.  The  few  fpedlators,  who  are  not  infecfled  by  the  general 
madnefs  for  this  fport,  regret  that  the  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leafl, 
purchafe  their  lives,  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments,  and  fo  many  efforts 
of  courage,  and  would  willingly  aflifl  them  to  efcape  from  their  perfecutors. 
In  fuch  minds  difgufl  fucceeds  to  compaffion,  and  fatiety  fucceeds  to  difgufl. 
Such  a feries  of  uniform  fcenes  makes  that  interefl  become  languid,  which  was 
excited  by  an  expedation  of  entertainment  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpedacle. 
But  to  connoilfeurs,  who  have  fludied  all  the  flratagems  of  the  Bull,  the 
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refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury,  and  the  different  methods  of  irritating, 
tormenting,  and  deceiving  him,  none  of  thefe  fcenes  refembles  another,  and 
they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who  cannot  remark  all  their  varieties  (a.) 

Tt  was  formerly  the  cuftom  in  England,  to  bait  Bulls  with  a particular 
breed  of  Dogs,  trained  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  Bull-Dogs,  in  order  to 
render  their  flefh  more  tender  when  killed;  and  this  cuftom  became,  at 
length,  a fubjeA  for  entertainment,  to  the  lefs  civilized  clafs  of  people,  who 
ufed  frequently  to  bait  Bulls,  merely  for  their  divertion;  but  this  favage  and 
barbarous  practice  feems  now  to  be  nearly  left  off,  and  to  have  given  way 
to  a voluntary  refinement  of  manners. 

This  animal  is  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  a fly  with  two  wings,  the 
Oeftrus  Bovis  of  Linnaeus;  the  female  of  which  makes  a number  of  fmall 
puncftures  in  the  backs  of  horned  cattle,  and  in  each  of  them  depolits  an  egg, 
which  is  afterwards  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  creature’s  body,  and 
produces  a worm  or  maggot,  which  foon  finds  a lodging  perfecftly  fuitable 
to  it. 

The  places  where  thefe  worms  are  lodged  are  eafily  to  be  perceived,  by  a 
tumour  raifed  above  the  furface,  within  which  the  infedl  is  to  be  found  under 
the  tkin  of  the  animal. 

Thefe  maggots  may,  with  fome  degree  of  propriety,  be  faid  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  galls  or  excrefcences  of  animals,  fince  they  are  contained 
in  tumours  fimilar  to  the  galls  of  the  oak  and  other  vegetables,  which  are 
well  known  to  be  the  prodiuftion  of  infedls  in  like  manner. 

The  aperture  made  by  the  female  fly  never  clofes,  but  enlarges  with  the 
tumour,  and  ferves  both  as  a breathing  place  for  the  young  infed:,  and  as  a 
paflage  through  which  the  fuperfluous  humour  contained  in  the  tumour 
difcharges  itfelf,  which  would  otherwife,  if  confined,  occafion  a large  abfcefs, 
and  fuflbcate  the  little  creature. 

Happily  for  the  Ox,  this  little  worm  is  not  furniflied  with  thofe  hooks, 
obfervable  in  the  maggot  of  the  common  flefh-fly,  wherewith  it  lacerates  and 
pulls^the  flefh  in  pieces,  or  its  fituation  would  be  truly  wretched,  with  fo 

(a)  This  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Kncyclopardia  Britannica. 
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many  devourers  gnawing  and  tearing  its  back  at  once,  of  which  it  could  not 
pollibly  rid  itfelf:  this  infeft,  on  the  contrary,  being  perfectly  fatisfied  with 
the  moifture  it  finds  in  the  tumour,  gives  the  animal  it  feeds  on  little  or  no 
uneafinefs. 

As  foon  as  the  worm  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  works  itfelf  by 
degrees  out  of  the  tumour,  through  the  hole,  and  falls  on  the  ground,  where 
it  crawls  about,  till  it  has  found  a place  of  fafety  to  repofe  in  during  its 
feveral  transformations : here  it  foon  lofes  all  motion,  and  the  fkin  becomes 
hard  and  black,  forming  a fhell  to  proted:  it  from  accidents,  till  the  fly  is 
ready  to  make  its  appearance.  When  it  is  perfectly  formed,  it  breaks 
through  one  end  of  its  prifon,  and  comes  forth  furnifhed  with  only  two 
wings,  yet  at  firfl  fight  fo  very  like  fome  of  the  fmaller  humble-bees,  as  to 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  them.  On  attentive  examination,  however,  it  will  be 
found  to  poflefs  a mouth  without  teeth  or  lips,  fhort  glofly'^  antennae  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  reticular  chefnut-coloured  eyes.  In  the  hinder  and  under 
part  of  the  body  of  the  female,  there  is  a cylindrical  tube,  which  fhe  can 
protrude  at  pleafure,  and  with  which  fhe  pierces  the  fkin  of  the  animal,  to 
lodge  her  eggs,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Horns  bending  out  laterallj. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Skin,  along  the  lower  tide  of  the  neck,  pendulous. 

Synonims. 

Bos  Indicus,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  45. 

Bos  CoRNIBUS  RESUPINATIS  INTORTIS  ANTICE  PLANIS, 

Linn.  Syjt.  gg. 

Bos  CoRNiBus  coMPREssis,  Briton  Quad.  54. 

Bubalus,  Ge/ner  Quad.  122.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  72. 

Buffalo,  Dellon  Voy.  72. 

Le  Buffle,  de  Buffon,  xi.  284.  tab.  xxv. 

Bull  Elephants,  Ludolph  CEth.  52. 

THE  general  external  appearance  of  the  Buffalo  fo  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  common  Bull  or  Cow,  that  we  might  at  firfl  ealily  fuppofe  them  to  be 
mere  varieties  of  the  fame  animal ; but  if  we  conternplate  the  habits  and 
difpofition  of  each,  and  rninutely  examine  the  difference  of  particular  parts, 
we  are  inftantly  Ifruck  wdth  the  diffimilarity,  and  ready  to  pronounce  the  two 
fpecies  totally  dillind;.  The  averfion  for  each  other  which  fubfifts  between 
them  is  fo  great,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impoffible  to  make  them 
breed  together.  Dr.  Sparrman, indeed  feems  to  hint  at  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
an  union,  confidering  it  as  a curious  experiment ; but  an  infurmountable 
difficulty  prefents  itfelf,  if  we  remark  the  different  periods  of  their  geflation  : 
the  Cow,  as  is  well  known,  goes  only  nine  months  with  young ; w hereas  the 
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female  Buffalo  goes  twelve.  A circumflance,  furely,  which  puts  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  muft  for  ever  preferve  the  two  fpecies  diflincR. 

The  Cape  Buffalo,  according  to  Dr.  Sparrman,  is  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
its  height  is  five  feet  and  a half.  The  limbs  are  remarkably  flout  and  robufl, 
in  proportion  to  its  fize.  The  fetlocks  hang  nearer  the  ground  than  they  do 
in  the  Cow. 

The  horns  are  the  mofl  remarkable  feature  they  poffefs,  both  as  to  their 
fhape  and  fituation : thefe  are  placed  at  the  dillance  of  only  one  inch  from 
each  other  at  the  bafes,  each  horn  being  about  thirteen  inches  in  width  at 
that  part ; from  the  jundlion  at  the  bafe,  which  forms  a narrow  channel  or 
furrow,  they  rife  upwards,  in  a fpherical  form,  to  the  height  of  three  inches  ; 
in  this  manner  they  extend  over  a great  part  of  the  head,  to  the  diflance  of  three 
inches  and  a half  from  the  eyes ; fo  that  the  part  from  which  they  proceed 
occupies  a fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  circumference  ; from 
thence  bending  downwards  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  they  become  gradually 
more  cylindrical,  and  each  of  them  forms  a curve,  the  convex  part  of  which 
is  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  the  diredion  of  the  point  is  upwards  : the 
diflance  from  point  to  point  is  frequently  more  than  nve  feet.  The  horns  are 
black,  and  two  thirds  of  their  furface,  meafured  from  the  bafe,  are  very  rough 
and  craggy,  with  cavities  lodged  in  them,  fometimes  an  inch  deep.  The  ears 
are  a foot  long,  and  are  apparently  defended  by  the  fituation  of  the  horns ; 
notwithflanding  which,  the  edges  of  them  are  often  notched  and  torn  by 
the  briars  and  almofl  impenetrable  thickets  through  which  they  pafs.  The  eyes 
alfo  are  fo  placed  as  to  receive  great  protedli on  from  the  horns  ; befides  which, 
they  are  funk  deep  in  their  own  prominent  orbits  : an  inflance  of  the  kind 
care  of  the  Creator,  in  thus  providing  for  the  defence  and  fafety  of  a part  fo 
elTential  to  the  well-being  of  the  animaL 

The  hair  of  the  Buffalo,  which  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  is  long  and 
liarfh,  and  thinly  fcattered  over  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  tides  ; it  is  rather 
longer  on  the  knees,  and  lies  as  it  were  in  whirls. 

The  Buffalo  ufually  carries  its  head  inclined  to  one  fide ; this,  with  the 
fingular  appearance  of  its  horns,  gives  it  a fierce  and  malignant  afped,  and 
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warns  the  traveller  to  beware  of  an  animal  who  carries  fuch  true  traits  of 
his  real  dilpolition  in  his  countenance.  Treacherous  in  the  extreme,  he 
conceals  himl’elf  among  the  trees,  and  there  Rands  lurking  till  fome  patlenger 
comes  bj,  when  he  rulhes  out  at  once  into  the  road,  and  attacks  the  unwary 
traveller,  who  has  no  chance  of  efcape,  but  by  climbing  up  a tree,  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  near  one.  Flight  is  of  no  avail,  he  is  fpeedily  overtaken 
by  the  furious  bead:,  who,  not  content  with  thro  wing  down  and  killing  him, 
Rands  over  him  for  a long  time  afterwards,  trampling  him  with  his  hoofs, 
and  crufliing  him  w ith  his  knees,  and  not  only  mangles  and  tears  the  body  to 
pieces  with  his  horns  and  teeth,  but  likewdfe  Rrips  off  the  Ikin,  by  licking  it 
wdth  his  tongue.  Nor  does  he  perform  all  this  at  once,  but  often  retires  to 
fome  diRance  from  the  body,  and  returns  with  favage  ferocity  to  gratify 
afrefli  his  cruel  appetite. 

The  Buffalo  may,  notwithRanding,  be  hunted,  though  he  will  fometimes 
turn  and  hunt  his  purfuers,  whofe  greateR  fecurity,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  fwiftnefs 
of  their  horfes. 

Like  the  Hog,  he  delights  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  which.  Ricking  to  the 
hair  on  his  Rdes,  fometimes  gives  him  the  appearance  of  having  a broad  belt 
round  his  body. 

The  ReRi  of  this  animal  is  lean,  but  full  of  juice,  of  a high  flavour.  The 
hide  is  fo  thick  and  tough,  that  targets,  mufket  proof,  are  made  of  it;  it 
likewife  affords  the  RrongeR  and  beR  thongs  for  harnefs.  It  is  fo  tough  in 
the  living  fubjecR,  that  it  is  impenetrable  to  a leaden  mufket  ball ; nor  can  the 
animal  be  killed  but  w ith  balls  hardened  wdth  a mixture  of  tin ; and  even 
then,  thefe  are  often  flatted. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  account  of  the  Buffalo  with  a narrative  of  an  attack 
made  upon  one  of  thefe  formidable  animals,  as  related  by  Dr.  Sparrman,  from 
ocular  obfervation  : this  may  ferve  to  give  a competent  idea  of  its  nature 
and  difpoRtion.  “ As  foon  as  w^e  had  got  a glimpfe  of  our  game,  each  of 
us  Rrove  to  fire  before  his  neighbour,  fo  that  w^e  appeared  entirely  to  have 
loR  fight  of  all  prudence  and  caution.  When  we  had  advanced  to  wdthin 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  the  animal,  w^e  difcharged  our  pieces  almoR  at  the 
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fame  time ; at  which  inftant  the  Buffalo,  which  was  upon  rather  lower 
ground  than  we  were,  behind  a thin  buff,  appeared  to  turn  his  head  round, 
in  order  to  make  towards  us.  The  moment,  however,  we  had  difcharged 
our  guns,  we  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  fall,  and  diredllj  afterwards  get  up 
again,  and  run  down  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the  wood.  Induced,  from  this, 
to  hope,  that  our  ffot  had  proved  mortal,  we  had  the  imprudence  to  follow 
him  down  into  the  clofe  thickets,  where,  fortunately  for  us,  we  could  get 
no  farther.  We  had,  however,  as  we  found  afterw' ards,  only  hit  the  hindmoft 
part  of  the  chine,  where  the  balls,  which  lay  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches 
from  each  other,  had  been  ffivered  to  pieces  againft  the  bones.  Several  of 
our  Hottentots  now  came  to  us,  and  threw  ffones  down  into  the  dale,  in 
order  to  difcover,  by  the  bellowings  of  the  beaft,  whither  he  had  retired,  but 
without  fuccefs.  Afterwards,  however,  he  appeared  to  have  recovered  his 
courage,  for  at  laft  he  came  up  out  of  the  dale,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the 
tkirts  of  the  wood,  and  placed  himfelf  fo  as  to  have  a full  view  of  us  on  the 
Ipot,  where  we  were  relling  ourfelves  fomewhat  higher  up  : his  intention,  in 
all  probability,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  old  fportfmen,  being  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  us,  if  we  had  not  feen  him  in  time,  and  fired  at  him  diredlly. 
AYhat,  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  put  a flop  to  his  boldnefs  was,  that  we  flood 
on  higher  ground  than  he  did  ; for  feveral  veteran  fportfmen  have  allhred 
me,  as  a fadl,  that  Buffalos  do  not  willingly  afcend  any  hill,  in  order  to  make 
their  attack.  The  third  fliot,  which  we  afterwards  difcovered  to  have  entered 
at  the  belly,  proved  fatal.  This  forced  the  Buffalo  to  defcend  again  into  the 
vale,  dying  the  ground  and  buffes  all  the  way  he  went  with  his  blood. 
Though  flill  hot  upon  the  chafe,  yet  we  advanced  with  the  greatefl  caution, 
accompanied  by  two  of  our  Hottentots,  through  the  thin  and  more  pervious 
part  of  the  wood,  where  the  Buffalo  had  taken  flielter.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  advancing  again,  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  us,  when  Mr.Immelman, 
from  the  place  where  he  was  pofled,  ffot  him  in  the  lungs.  Neverthelefs, 
he  had  flill  flrength  enough  left  to  make  a circuit  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
paces  before  we  heard  him  fall.  During  his  fall,  and  before  he  died,  he 
bellowed  in  a mofl  flupendous  manner;  and  this  death-fong  of  his  filled 
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us  all  with  no  fmall  degree  of  joy,  on  account  of  the  vidlory  we  had  gained  : 
and  fo  thoroughly  is  the  human  heart  fometimes  Reeled  to  the  fulferings  of 
the  brute  creation,  that  we  hatlened  forwards,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  the  Buffalo  Rruggle  with  the  pangs  of  death.  I chanced  to  be  firft 
at  the  fpot ; but  think  it  impoflible  ever  to  behold  anguifh,  accompanied  by 
a favag6  fiercenefs,  painted  in  flronger  colours  than  they  were  in  the 
countenance  of  this  Buffalo.  I was  within  ten  Reps  of  him,  when  he 
perceived  me,  and,  bellowing,  raifed  himfelf  fuddenly  again  on  his  legs.  I 
had  fince  reafon  to  believe,  that  I was  at  the  time  very  much  frightened ; 
for,  before  I could  well  take  my  aim,  I fired  off  my  gun,  and  the  Riot 
miffed  the  whole  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit  him  in  the  hind  legs,  as  we 
afterwards  difcovered  by  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  this  I ran 
away  like  lightning,  in  order  to  look  out  for  fome  tree  to  climb  up  into ; 
but  my  apprehenfions  were  groundlefs,  he  was  too  much  exhauRed  to  purfue 
me,  and  died  foon  after.” 

The  Buffalo  is  a gregarious  animal.  It  inhabits  the  interior  unfrequented 
parts  of  Africa  and  India ; but  is  found  in  the  great eR  abundance  in  the 
countries  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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THE  ZEBU,  OR  INDIAN  OX. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  bending  out  laterally. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Skin  along  the  lower* lide  of  the  neck  pendulous. 

Synonims. 

Indian  Ox  is.  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  0. 

Little  Buffalo,  Edwards,  p.  200. 

Zebu,  de  Buffon,  xi.  43g.  tab.  xlii. 

THE  Zebu,  or  Indian  Ox,  varies  much  in  refpedl  to  fize ; fome  are  as 
large  as  the  common  Englifli  Ox  ; others  as  fmall  as  the  Alderney  Cow. 
From  the  latter  of  thefe  the  annexed  figure  was  drawn. 

This  animal  differs  from  the  European  Ox  in  the  fituation  of  its  horns, 
and  in  having  a lump  on  the  fiioulders ; which,  in  the  larger  variety,  will 
fometimes  grow  to  the  weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  This  lump,  or 
protuberance,  is  confidered  as  a very  delicate  article  of  food,  and,  when  well 
dreffed,  has  much  the  taflie  and  appearance  of  udder.  The  horns  of  this 
variety  are  fhort,  and  generally  bend  forwards  rather  than  fi deways, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  larger  kind  bend  backwards. 

The  Zebu  is  capable  of  being  tamed  and  rendered  very  docile  and 
gentle ; it  is  then  ufed  in  India  as  a fubftitute  for  horfes,  in  travelling ; and 
particularly  in  China  and  Chinefe  Tartary.  Its  ufual  pace  is  a foft  trot, 
with  which  it  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  a day,  for  fixtj' 
days  together.  They  are  guided  by  means  of  a cord  palled  through  the 
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cartilage  of  their  noftrils,  which  is  faftcncd  to  a longer  cord,  and  ufed  as  a 
bridle.  They  are  rode  with  a faddle,  like  hoiTes,  and  their  motion  is  far 
from  unpleafant  to  the  rider.  The  w’hite  ones  are  the  mofl  efteemed  for 
this  purpofe.  They  likewnfe  ufe  them  to  draw  chariots  and  carts,  which 
fervice  they  perform  in  a very  tra<d:able  and  expeditious  manner. 

However  widely  the  Zebu  may  appear  to  differ  from  the  common  Bull 
and  Cow,  it  is  certainly  only  a variety  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as  they  breed 
together  very  kindly,  and,  in  a few  generations,  the  hump  on  the  back 
entirely  difappears.  The  Cow  is  fubje^  to  a great  many  varieties,  which 
have  given  rife  to  a long  lift  of  names  in  the  nomenclature  of  quadrupeds; 
fuch  as  the  Urus,  the  Bifon,  the  Bonafus,  the  Hog  Cow,  the  Siberian  Cow, 
and  many  others,  which  are  all  of  them  mere  varieties  of  the  fame  animal. 
But  however  thefe  animals  feem  to  differ  in  their  outward  appearance, 
they  perfectly  agree  in  the  internal  conformation  of  their  parts,  which  is  the 
true  criterion  of  the  fpecies,  and  keeps  the  animal  diftinbl  from  all  others. 

This  quadruped  is  found  all  over  India,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  moft 
parts  of  Africa. 


Ram 


THE  RAM. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  twilled  fpirally,  and  pointing  outwards. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Synonims. 

Ovis  Aries,  Linn.  Syjt.  Q7. 

Far,  Faun  Suec.  No.  45.  Brit.  Zool.  1.22. 

Ovis,  PLin.  lib.  viii.  c.  47.  RaiiSyn.  Quad.  73. 

WiDDER  ScHAAF,  Klein  Quad.  13. 

Le  Brebis,  de  Buffon,  v.  i.  tab.  1.  2. 

THE  Ram  is  the  male  of  that  well-known  and  ufeful  animal,  the  Sheep, 
of  which  the  female  is  called  Ewe;  the  young  one,  whether  male  or  female. 
Lamb;  and  the  male  deprived.  Wether:  the  Ram  is  alfo  called  Tup,  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  This  animal  is  fo  well  known,  that  a particular  defcription 
of  its  figure  feems  unnecefiary;  it  is,  however,  fubjed  to  numberlefs  varieties, 
arifing  from  crofs-breeding,  food,  and  climate,  the  effedl  of  which  is  more 
remarkable  in  this,  than  in  any  other  animal. 

The  Sheep  is  certainly  the  mod  ufeful  of  the  leller  quadrupeds;  and  the 
bounty  of  the  Creator  has  fo  tempered  its  conftitution,  as  to  enable  it  to  exift, 
and  even  thrive,  in  almofi:  every  variety  of  climate,  rendering  mod  edential 
fervices  to  mankind  wherever  it  goes.  Mild,  innocent,  and  gentle  in  its 
nature,  it  feems  confcious  of  its  defencelefs  date,  and  looks  to  man  for  that 
protection,  which  it  feeks  in  vain  from  its  own  fpecies;  yet,  however  timid 
it  may  be,  the  female  follows  the  impulfe  of  nature,  fo  evident  in  all  its  fex, 
in  the  care  and  protection  of  its  young,  which  it  attempts  to  defend  in  time 
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of  danger,  by  Ramping  with  its  feet  in  a menacing  manner,  and  pufhing  with 
its  horns.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed  that,  notwithftanding  the  apparent 
timidity  of  this  animal,  when  under  the  immediate  protedlion  of  man,  it 
aiTumes  a very  different  condud;  on  the  extenhve>  wild  mountains,  where 
numerous  flocks  range  uncontrolled  and  unproteded  by  the  fliepherd,  except 
at  morning  and  evening.  In  fuch  fltuations,  a Ram  will  boldly  attack  a 
Angle  Dog,  and  frequently  proves  vidorious.  But  when  the  attack  is  more 
formidable,  they  unite  in  the  common  caufe,  and  draw  themfelves  up  in  a 
body,  the  females  and  young,  as  being  perfedly  defencelefs,  occupying  the 
centre,  while  the  Rams,  placing  themfelves  clofe  to  each  other,  form  a circle 
round  them,  and  prefent  a formidable  battery  of  horns  on  all  parts,  which 
cannot  be  attacked  without  imminent  danger  to  the  aflailant.  Thus  they 
wait  with  firmnefs  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  on  whom  the  Rams  dart  with 
fuch  impctuoflty  and  force,  as  to  lay  him  dead  at  their  feet,  unlefs  he  has 
the  addrefs  to  lave  himfelf  by  flight.  A Ram  will  fometimes  engage  a Bull, 
and,  from  the  fuperior  hardnefs  of  his  fkull,  often  comes  olF  vidorious.  The 
Sheep  delights  in  the  fociety  of  its  own  fpecies,  and  feems  fond  of  a tinkling 
noife,  which  induces  the  fhepherds  to  hang  a bell  round  the  neck  of  the 
leader  of  the  flock,  thence  called  the  Bell-Wether,  or  Weder,  the  found  of 
which  the  others  never  fail  to  follow. 

This  animal  is  fubjed  to  many  difeafes,  the  mofl;  dangerous  of  which, 
namely  the  rot,  is  chiefly  occaAoned  by  its  being  kept  in  wet  pafl;ures,  and 
too  commonly  proves  fatal.  It  is  likewife  fubjed  to  the  droply,  vertigo, 
jaundice,  and  worms  in  the  liver  (a);  it  is  alfo  tormented  by  feveral  kinds  of 
infeds,  but  chiefly  by  a fpecies  of  ocflrus,  or  gad-fly,  which  lays  its  eggs 
fo  high  in  the  noflrils,  that  the  maggots,  when  hatched,  make  their  way  into 
the  frontal  Anufles,  and  give  the  poor  animal  exquifite  torture.  I'he  French 
fliepherds  have  a method  of  relieving  this  complaint,  by  trepanning  the  part, 
and  taking  out  the  maggots.  This  operation  is  likewife  performed  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  though  not  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  Ikin  is  much  infefl;ed 


(a)  Fafclola  Iiepalica,  JAnn  6 IS. 
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with  a large  acarus,  or  tick,  which  is  eagerly  fought  after  by  magpies  and 
darlings. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  Sheep  is  the  mod  valuable  of  the 
led'er  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  immenfe  profits  arifing  to  this  country  from 
the  different  branches  of  the  woollen  manufadlure,  afford  fufflcient  proof. 
How  it  came  to.  be  fo  long  negledled  in  England,  is  matter  of  jud 
adonidiment,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  encouraged  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fince  which  period  it  has  thriven  fo  much,  that 
it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the  daple  commodity  of  Britifh 
commerce  (a).  But,  befides  the  wool,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  this 
creature  that  is  not  applied  to  the  various  necedities  of  man:  the  dedi  is 
a nutritious  and  wholefome  food,  and  never  cloys  the  appetite;  the  milk 
produces  butter  and  cheele  in  great  abundance;  the  fkin  is  ufed  for  making 
gloves,  parchment,  and  the  covers  of  books;  and  of  the  entrails,  firings  are 
manufadlured  for  mufical  inllruments,  and  to  cover  the  handles  of  whips; 
the  bones  calcined,  are  ufed  by  the  refiners,  and  the  dung  is  a rich  article  of 
manure  in  hufbandry  (b). 

The  Sheep  bred  in  Great  Britain  are  by  far  fuperior  to  thofe  produced  in 
any  other  country;  thofe  reared  in  Hereforddiire,  Devonfliire,  and  Cotfwold 
Downs  have  the  fined  tieeces,  and  the  Lincolndiire  and  Warwickdiire  breed 
are  the  larged,  and  exceed  all  others  in  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  their 
wool.  A lock,  from  one  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  Lincolnfhire  breed,  meafured 
twenty  three  inches  in  length:  the  individual  from  which  it  was  taken 
weighed  thirty  done  feven  pounds,  reckoning  eight  pounds  to  the  done; 
and  a Wether,  of  three  years  old,  produced  twenty-fix  pounds  and  three 
quarters  of  wool.  Fifty  guineas  are  commonly  given  for  a Ram  of  the 
Lincolnfhire  breed;  and,  at  Mr.  Chaplin’s  fale,  three  Lambs  were  fold  as 
follows,  one  for  174I.  one  for  l5ol.  and  one  for  i26l.  and  many  others  came 

(a)  “ The  annual  value  of  wool  shorn  in  England,  is  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling,  which 
produces,  when  manufactured,  the  prodigious  sum  of  six  millions. 

(b)  Buffon  says,  that  one  hundred  Sheep  properly  folded,  will  in  one  summer  fertilize  cisht  acres  of 
land  for  six  years. 
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within  a few  pounds  of  the  laft  price.  The  Ewes  were  fold  in  lots  of  five 
each,  from  thirty  to  twenty  guineas,  which  lafl:  was  the  lowefl:  price  per  lot. 
The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Leicefterfhire,  had  likewife  taken  infinite  pains  in 
improving  the  breed  of  Sheep,  and  thofe  bred  by  him,  are  thought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  the  Lincolnfhire. 

Like  all  other  ruminating  animals.  Sheep  have  no  upper  cutting,  or  fore 
teeth;  but  they  have  eight  in  the  lower  jaw:  two  of  thefe  are  fhed  and 
replaced  by  new  ones  at  the  age  of  two  years;  four  of  them  at  the  age  of 
three  years;  and  at  four  years  old  the  mouth  is  full.  There  are,  however, 
fome  breeds  in  England,  called  by  the  fhepherds  Leather-mouthed  Cattle, 
which  do  not  change  their  teeth  at  all,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  fhew  the  marks 
of  old  age  fooner  than  the  reft. 

The  Ewe  goes  five  months  with  young,  and  generally  brings  one  Lamb 
at  a time,  though  fome  bring  two;  and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  three 
and  four:  the  firft  Lamb  is  reckoned  of  inferior  value,  and  the  third  is 
always  the  beft.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Ewe  can  diftinguifli  its  own 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  its  mother,  even  in  the  largeft  flocks;  and,  at  the  time 
of  {hearing,  when  the  Ewes  are  fhut  up  in  a pen  from  the  Lambs,  and 
turned  loofe  one  by  one  as  they  are  fhorn,  it  is  pleafing  to  fee  the  meeting 
between  the  mother  and  her  young  one:  the  Ewe  immediately  bleats  to  call 
her  Lamb,  which  inftantly  obej^s  the  well-known  voice,  and  returning  the 
bleat,  comes  fkipping  to  its  dam;  but  is  ftartled  at  firft  by  her  new 
appearance,  and  approaches  her  with  diflidence,  till  fhe  has  corrected  the 
fenfe  of  fight  by  thofe  of  fmelling  and  hearing,  when,  laying  afide  her 
fears,  fhe  feizes  the  much-loved  teat. 

The  Ram  will  live  fifteen  years,  and  the  Ewe  ten;  but  theyfeldom  attain 
to  that  age. 

In  purchafing  Sheep,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  buy  them  from  a foil 
inferior  to  that  for  which  they  are  deftined.  A good  Sheep  may  be  known 
by  the  largenefs  of  its  bones,  and  the  length,  oilinefs,  and  clofe  twift  of  the 
wool:  fuch  fheep  always  produce  the  fineft  fleeces,  and  fetch  the  beft  price  at 
market. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Horns  Ihort,  ears  pendant. 

Synonims. 

Aries  Guineensis,  Margrave  Brc^iL  134.  Raii  Syn,  Quad.  75. 

La  Brebis  de  Guinee,  Brijfon  Quad,  5i. 

Sheep  of  Sahara,  Shaw's  Travels,  241. 

Le  Belier  des  Indes,  de  Euffon,  xi.  362.  tab,  xxxiv. 

African  Sheep,  Pennant  Hiji,  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

Ovis  Guineensis,  Linn.  Syjl.  qs.  Zimmerman,  l3l. 

Carnero  or  Bell  Wether,  Della  Valle  Trav.  Ql. 

THIS  animal,  known  to  the  Portuguefe  by  the  name  of  Cabritto,  and 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  have  been  the  Adimain,  which  Leo  Africanus 
mentions  as  furnilhing  the  Lybians  with  milk  and  cheefe,  polTelTes  none  of 
thofe  attractive  qualities,  that  produce  an  involuntary  admiration  in  the 
breall  of  the  fpectator  who  contemplates  either  the  flocks  or  individuals  of 
other  countries.  Neither  the  formation  of  its  body,  the  appearance  of  its 
coat,  nor  the  quality  of  its  flefh,  is  worthy  of  attention:  the  firft  being 
meagre  and  ill  proportioned;  the  fecond  confifting  of  rough  hair,  inftead  of 
the  beautiful  wool  that  ufually  adorns  the  other  varieties ; and  the  latter 
proving  equally  deftitute  of  flavour  and  nutrition. 

The  African  Sheep  is  about  the  flze  of  an  Afs,  though  its  fhape  refembles 
that  of  the  Ram.  Its  horns  are  fhort ; its  ears  pendulous,  and,  like  its  body, 
covered  with  fhort  hair  inflead  of  wool;  its  legs  are  extremely  long;  and 


THE  AFRICAN  SHEEP. 


the  under  part  of  its  neck  is  furnifhed  with  a fort  of  dew-lap.  It  is  faid  to 
be  uncommonly  llrong  and  fwift;  and,  though  domefticated,  to  approach 
near  to  a Rate  of  nature. 

Della  Valle  aflerts,  that  he  law,  at  Goa,  a Wether  of  this  defcription, 
faddled  and  bridled,  which  carried  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Guinea,  and  is  found  in  moll  of  the  tropical 
climates. 


THE  BROAD-TAILED  SHEEP. 


Generic  Characters. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Hornlefs. 

Synonims. 

Ovis  Arabic  A,  Caii  Opufc.  72.  Gefner  Quad.  Icon.  15. 

Broad-tailed  Sheep,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  4I. 

Ovis  laticauda,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  74.  Linn.  Syft,  97. 

Le  Mouton  de  Barbarie,  de  Buffon,  xi.  555,  tab.  xxxiii. 

THE  tail  of  this  animal,  which  conftitutes  its  greateft  peculiarity,  is 
accounted  a choice  delicacy,  and  is  ufually  eaten  with  the  lean  of  the  mutton, 
its  fubftance  partaking  equally  of  the  nature  of  fat  and  marrow.  It  is  laid 
to  be  twelve  inches  broad;  of  fo  great  a length  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground; 
and  fo  uncommonly  heavy  as  to  require  the  fupport  of  a fmall  carriage,  which 
the  Ihepherds  ufually  provide,  to  keep  it  from  galling. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  particular  in  which  the  Broad-tailed  Sheep 
excels,  as  its  fleece  is  equally  long,  fine,  and  beautiful,  with  the  boafted  wool 
ofCaramania;  and  is  actually  purchafed  with  avidity  by  the  Cachemirian 
fadlors,  who  fend  it  to  Cachemir,  where  it  is  fabricated  into  fliawls  (a)  of 
an  exquifite  quality  and  fuperior  elegance. 


(a)  These  articles  of  luxury  were  always  supposed  to  have  been  made  with  goats’  hair,  till  the  public 
were  undeceived  by  Mr.  Bogle’s  instructive  and  entertaining  account  of  Thibet,  noticed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions, 


THE  BROAD-TAILED  SHEEP. 


Thefe  animals  feem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients : fome  of  whom 
have  aflerted  that  the  tails  were  a cubit  broad,  and  others  that  they  meafured 
a cubit  in  length. 

A variety,  called  by  Mr.  Pennant  the  fhort  thick-tailed  Sheep,  abound  in 
all  the  deferts  of  Tartary,  but  the  quantity  of  their  fat  is  proportioned  to  the 
quality  of  their  pafture;  the  fined;  being  obferved  to  inhabit  fuch  places  as 
produce  vernal  plants,  or  are  impregnated  with  faline  waters. 

The  fubjed:  of  our  Plate  is  commonly  found  in  Syria,  Barbary,  and 
Ethiopia,  where  its  tail  is  faid  to  gro  w to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds. 


1 


THE  MANY-HORNED  SHEEP. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  twiiled  Ipirally,  and  pointing  outwards. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Synonim. 

Ovis  PoLYCERATA,  Linu  Syji.  97.  De  Bufforiy  xi.  tab.  xxxi.  SuppL  iii.p.  73. 

THESE  animals  are  commonly  found  in  Iceland,  Mufcovy,  and  other 
northern  parts.  They  are  limilar  to  thofe  of  England  in  the  form  of  their 
bodies,  but  vary  materially  in  the  number  of  their  horns;  having  commonly 
four,  and  fometimes  eight,  branching  out  from  the  forehead.  Their  fleeces 
are  of  a tolerable  length,  fmooth,  and  of  a fubftance  between  hair  and  wool; 
and  beneath  the  external  coat,  which  falls  off  at  certain  periods,  is  another 
covering  that  refembles  a fine  foft  fur.  The  quantity  produced  by  each 
animal  ufually  weighs  about  four  pounds. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  defcribed  an  individual  of  this  fpecies  as  having  two 
ered:  and  two  lateral  horns;  the  fore  part  of  its  neck  covered  with  yellowifli 
hairs,  that  meafured  fourteen  inches  in  length;  and  the  other  parts  of  its 
body  covered  with  wool. 

The  fame  gentleman  mentions  an  elegant  fpecies  brought  from  Guinea, 
which  was  fmall  of  tlature,  but  beautifully  limbed.  Its  hair  was  of  the  fineft 
texture,  and  exhibited  a fllvery  whitenefs;  that  which  fliaded  the  neck  was  of 
a confiderable  length.  Its  nofe  was  partially  marked  with  a glofly  black, 
each  knee  and  ham  was  prettily  fpotted,  and  the  feet  were  completely  black. 

So  evident  was  the  efled  of  climate  upon  this  animal,  that  in  the  month 
of  November  it  began  to  aflTume  a foft  woolly  coat.  Its  difpofltion  for  fome 
time  was  extremely  gentle,  but  it  afterwards  contraded  fuch  vicious  habits, 
as  obliged  its  owner  to  fend  it  to  a mountain  inclofure,  where  it  died. 
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THE  WALLACHIAN  SHEEP. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  twilled  Ipirally,  and  pointing  outwards; 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Synonims. 

Ovis  RTREPsicERos,  RuU  Syu.  Quad.  75. 

La  Chevre  de  Crete,  Brijfon  Quad.  48. 

Strepsicheros  ou  Mouton  de  Crete,  Gefnar  Quad.  308. 

Cretan  Sheep,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

CoRNIBUS  RECTIS  CARINATIS  FLEXUOSO  SPIRALIBUS.  Linn.  Syjl.  Q8. 

THIS  variety  is  faid  to  refemble  the  Common  Sheep  both  in  the  lize 
and  formation  of  its  body;  but  it  is  jufily  conlidered  as  a curious  animal 
by  naturalifts,  on  account  of  the  long  rtiaggy  fleece  with  which  it  is  clothed 
by  nature,  and  the  upright  fpiral  horns  that  embellilh  its  head. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Wallachia,  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  of  feveral  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago. 

This  animal  is  diftinguifhed  in  Auftria  by  the  name  of  Zackl,  and  is 
almoft  the  only  kind  which  the  butchers  of  that  country  deal  in.  It  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  the  Strepflcheros  of  the  ancients. 
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G OAT 


THE  GOAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  bending  backward,  almoll  clofe  at  their  bale. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

The  male  in  general  bearded. 

Synonims. 

Capra  Hircus,  Linn.  Syft.  94. 

Get,  Faun.  Suec.  No.  44. 

Siegen  bock.  Siege,  Klein  Quad.  15. 

Goat,  Pennant's  Brit.  Zool.  I.  2g. 

Le  Bouc,  La  Ciievre,  de  Buffon,  v.  59.  tab.  viii. 

Brijfon  Quad.  38. 

THE  Goat  may  be  conlidered  as  a kind  of  auxiliary  fpecies,  well  adapted 
by  the  beneficent  Creator,  to  fupply  the  abfence  or  imperfedions  of  the 
Sheep,  in  fuch  climates  and  fituations  as  are  not  congenial  to  the 
confiitution  and  habits  of  that  ufeful  animal.  In  like  manner,  the  Afs  is  a 
fubftitute  for  the  Horfe,  and  the  Llama  of  the  Peruvian  mountains  for  the 
Camel.  All  thefe  auxiliary  fpecies  are,  however,  completely  difiind,  and^ 
feparated  by  a boundary  which  nature  cannot  exceed ; they  are  all  wilder 
and  more  hardy  than  their  principals(A);  they  require  lefs  care,  and  are  lefs 
fubjed  to  difeafe  or  accidents. 

The  fprightly  and  adive  difpofition  of  the  Goat  feems  well  calculated  to 
adorn  and  enliven  the  gloomy  mountainous  wilds  of  nature,  and  to  give  a 
pleafing  animation  to  thofe  awful  and  dreary  fcenes,  which  are  inacceflible 


(a)  Buffon. 


THE  GOAT. 


to  almoft  every  other  quadruped.  Delighted  to  browfe  on  flirubs  and  the  tops 
of  trees,  which  it  reaches  from  the  contiguous  rocks,  it  finds,  in  thefe  retired 
folitudes,  an  abundant  fupply  of  food,  and  perfect  fecurity  from  its  enemies. 

The  feet  of  this  animal  are  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  rocky 
precipices,  on  which  it  loves  to  climb,  being  furnifiied  with  two  hoofs, 
made  hollow  underneath,  and  fharp  at  the  edges,  like  the  infide  of  a Ipoon, 
whereby  it  is  prevented  from  Aiding  in  thefe  dangerous  fituations. 

Although  the  Goat  is  well  adapted  for  a lavage  life,  being  hardy,  lively, 
adive,  and  pofiefled  of  a great  Aiare  of  animal  inflind,  it  neverthelefs 
attaches  itfelf  readily  to  man,  appears  fenfible  of  his  carefies,  and  offers  him, 
as  it  were,  voluntarily,  thofe  fervices  which  it  is  capable  of  rendering  him, 
and  which  are  by  no  means  inconfiderable,  in  the  mountainous  countries  it 
inhabits.  Its  Ikin,  which  is  foft,  clean,  and  wholefome,  furnifhes  a 
comfortable  bed  for  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  thofe  folitudes ; its  milk  not 
only  ferves  them  as  a wholefome  and  nourifiiing  drink,  but  likewife  yields 
them  cheefe  and  butter,  to  eat  with  their  oat-cakes.  Its  flefh,  too,  is 
excellent  food  ; but  this  is  a luxury  in  which  they  feldom  indulge,  as  being 
too  expenfive.  The  flefh  of  the  Kid  is  efteemed  a dainty  even  by  epicures, 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  is  little  inferior  to  venifon. 

The  Count  de  Buffon  relates  an  anecdote,  which  proves,  that  this  animal 
is  naturally  fond  of  the  fociety  of  man,  even  in  uncultivated  countries. 
“ In  1698,”  fays  he,  “ an  Englifli  veffel  having  put  into  harbour  at  the 
ifland  of  Bonavifta,  two  negroes  went  on  board,  and  offered  the  captain  as 
many  Goats  as  he  chofe  to  carry  away ; he  exprefled  his  furprife  at  this 
offer,  when  the  negroes  informed  him  there  were  only  tw'elve  perfons  on 
the  ifland,  and  that  the  Goats  multiplied  fo  faft,  as  to  become  exceedingly 
troublcfome ; for,  inflead  of  being  hard  to  be  caught,  they  followed  them 
about  with  a degree  of  obftinacy,  like  other  domeftic  animals. 

The  Goat  will  leap  from  one  precipice  to  another  with  the  greatefl  care, 
and  mofl  perfedf  fecurity;  and  when  two  of  them  are  yoked  together,  that 
they  may  not  flray  too  far  from  home,  they  will,  as  it  were  by  mutual 
confent,  take  the  molt  dangerous  leaps  together,  and  exert  their  efforts  with  ^ 
fuch  perfect  unifon,  that  they  generally  accomplifli  their  purpofe  unhurt. 


THE  GOAT. 


This  ufeful  animal  requires  little  or  no  care,  and  is  eafily  fuftained ; it  is 
therefore  generally  the  property  of  the  poor ; it  prefers  browling  on  heathy 
mountains  and  commons,  or  fhrubby  rocks  and  negledled  wilds,  to  grazing 
in  the  moft  luxuriant  paftures ; it  is  particularly  fond  of  the  tender  bark  of 
young  trees,  to  which  it  often  does  great  damage.  It  is  not  in  the  lead: 
afFe(fled  by  wind  or  rain,  nor  does  it  endeavour  to  avoid  either ; it  prefers 
heat  to  cold,  which,  when  immoderate,  often  produces  a fatal  vertigo ; it 
delights  to  balk  in  the  fun,  and  will  deep  in  the  hotted;  lituations : playful, 
capricious,  and  vagrant,  it  is  with  difficulty  fed  in  flocks,  as  Sheep  are,  but 
prefers  flraying  from  its  companions,  and  fele<fling  its  own  paflures.  The 
irregularity  of  its  motions  llrongly  marks  the  inconftancy  of  its  difpolition ; 
it  advances,  retires,  jumps,  runs,  and  flops,  merely  from  caprice  and  natural 
vivacity. 

The  milk  of  the  Goat  is  much  recommended  in  confumptive  cafes,  as 
a reflorative  and  blunter  of  acrimony,  and  is  often  found  to  be  highly 
beneficial.  The  mountainous  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are 
much  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  drinking  it  in  perfedlion,  and  great 
advantage  is  frequently  derived  from  the  ufc  of  it.  The  tafle  of  Goat’s  milk 
is  fweet  and  pleafant,  and  it  acquires  a peculiar  flavour  from  the  flirubs  it 
feeds  on,  which  to  fome  is  highly  grateful ; it  is  eafier  digefted  than  Cow’s 
milk,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  thofe  who  have  weak  flomachs.  The 
Goat  is  likewile  ferviceable  to  man  in  many  more  inflances  ; its  fkin  is 
ufed  for  feveral  purpofes ; with  it  the  knapfacks  of  foldiers  are  generally 
made,  and,  in  the  country,  the  peafants  make  waiflcoats  and  caps  of  it : 
wigs,  and  even  cloth  are  made  of  its  hair ; its  horns  are  ufed  as  handles  for 
knives  and  other  inflruments ; and  its  fuet  is  highly  efleemed  for  making 
candles,  which  are  fuperior,  for  durability  and  whitenefs,  to  thofe  made 
from  any  other  tallow. 

Both  male  and  female  have  horns,  except  a very  few  individuals  ; and 
it  is  faid  that  thofe  which  are  white,  and  have  no  horns,  always  give  the 
mofl  milk,  but  that  the  black  ones  are  the  flrongefl  (a). 


(a)  Buffon. 


THE  GOAT. 


The  Goat  is  fattened  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sheep ; but,  in  our 
climate,  notwithftanding  every  poffible  precaution,  the  fiefh  is  never  fo  good 
or  fo  fweet  as  mutton.  Between  the  tropics  the  cafe  is  different ; there  the 
mutton  becomes  lean  and  flabby,  whereas  the  flefli  of  the  Goat  rather 
improves,  and  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  mutton.  Thus  it  appears  that  this 

animal  feems  well  adapted  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  man  in  both  extremes, 

\ 

in  almofl;  every  part  of  the  world.  In  northern  countries,  where  the  pafture 
is  barren  and  coarfe,  the  Goat  finds  a fubflftence  among  the  fhrubs  well 
fuited  to  his  nature ; between  the  tropics,  where  the  exceflive  heat  caufes 

V 

other  cattle  to  degenerate,  the  Goat  is  on  the  contrary  nouriflied  by  the 
genial  warmth,  and  his  flefli  improves  accordingly. 

The  female  goes  five  months  with  young,  and  produces  from  two  to 
four  at  a birth.  The  Goat  will  breed  with  the  Sheep,  and  the  animal  fo 
produced  will  breed  again,  but  no  new  race  will  refult  from  the  intermixture; 
which  clearly  proves  that,  although  the  Goat  and  Sheep  greatly  refemble 
eafch  other  in  many  particulars,  the  fpecies  are,  and  ever  will  be,  diflincl. 

The  Goat  is  fubjedl  to  great  varieties,  as  to  its  fize,  horns,  colour,  and 
hair,  which  in  fome  is  very  rough  and  fliaggy,  in  others  perfectly  fmooth, 
in  fome  curled,  in  others  long  and  flraight ; thefe  variations  depend  much  on 
the  country  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  food  it  meets  with ; it  is  an 
animal  much  dilfufed,  and  will  breed  freely  in  any  country,  except  in 
thofe  which  are  very  cold,  as  Canada,  where  they  are  obliged  to  preferve  a 
fiicceffion  by  importation.  It  is  remarked,  that  the  fize  of  the  Goat  decreafes 
in  proportion  to  the  v/armth  of  the  climate  in  which  it  is  bred,  but  that  it 
becomes  more  prolific,  and  in  very  warm  countries,  has  been  known  to  bring 
forth  even  five  young  ones  at  a birth.  It  is  libidinous  even  to  a proverb, 
and  the  period  of  its  life  is  frequently  fliortened  by  its  ardor.  The 
individual,  reprefented  in  the  plate,  is  the  portrait  of  one  bred  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  the  feenery  is  the  place  of  his  nativity. 


- 
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THE  IBEX. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  bent  backwards,  and  almoft  clofe  at  their  bafe. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

The  male  bearded, 

Synonims. 

Ibex,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  53. 

Le  Bouquetin,  de  Buffon,  xii.  136.  tab.  xiii.  xiv,  Zimmerman,  ll4. 

Steinbock,  Kramer  Aujir.  321.  Ridingere  kleine  Thiere,  No.  71. 

THE  Ibex  is  mentioned  by  BufFon  as  being  the  flock  from  whence  the 
Common  or  Domeflic  Goat  has  defcended.  It  greatly  refembles  that 
animal  in  the  formation  of  its  body;  but  its  knotty  and  incurvated  horns 
are  confiderably  larger,  fometimes  growing  to  the  length  of  three  feet. 
The  head  of  this  quadruped  is  fmall,  that  of  the  male  adorned  with  a dutky 
beard;  the  eyes  are  large;  the  hair  is  rough;  the  top  of  the  back  marked 
with  a black  line.  The  legs  are  divertified  with  black  and  white;  the  thighs 
and  belly  are  of  a delicate  fawn  colour;  and  the  other  parts  of  a deep  brown, 
mingled  with  hoary. 

The  female  is  confiderably  fmaller  than  the  male:  her  horns  feldom 
exceed  eight  inches  in  length,  and  have  but  few  knobs  on  the  upper  furface. 

Thefe  animals  arc  extremely  wild,  flrong,  and  agile;  and  fometimes  turn 
with  fuch  fury  upon  the  incautious  huntfman,  as  to  throw  him  headlong 
down  the  eminence,  unlefs  he  has  time  to  elude  the  danger,  by  proflrating 
himfelf  on  the  earth  till  they  have  pafled  over  him. 


THE  IBEX. 


Some  authors  have  alTerted,  that  if  the  Ibex  is  clofely  purfued,  and  cannot 
poflibly  efcape  by  any  other  method,  it  will  precipitate  itfelf  from  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  and  light  upon  its  horns  (a)  in  fuch  a manner  as  generally 
fecures  its  body  from  injury:  or  that  it  will  other  wife  fufpend  itfelf  from 
fome  projedling  tree,  over  a precipice,  and  there  remain  till  the  enemy  has 
paired  by,  or  abandoned  his  fruitlefs  efforts.  From  thefe  circumftances  it 
muff  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  fhot,  and  that  the 
chace  of  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous. 

During  the  feafon  of  love,  the  braying  of  the  males  re-echoes  through  the 
excavations  of  the  rocks  with  a horrible  noife.  At  the  time  of  parturition, 
the  females  retire  to  the  fide  of  fome  neighbouring  rill,  and  there  bring  forth 
their  young.  They  have  feldom  more  than  one  Kid  at  a time,  and  the  length 
of  their  lives  is  faid  to  be  inconfiderable. 

In  the  mofl  fevere  part  of  winter,  they  defcend  a little,  in  quell  of  paflurage. 
Their  blood  was  formerly  accounted  ufeful  in  pleurifies,  and  their  fiefli  is 
efleemed  excellent. 

They  inhabit  the  Pyrenean  and  Carpathian  mountains;  the  mofl  elevated 
piers  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  in  the  province  of  Granada ; the  Grifons  country; 
and  the  highefl  points  of  the  Rhoetian  Alps.  They  are  likewife  found  on  the 
mountainous  chain  which  flretches  between  eaflern  Tartary  and  Siberia;  the 
trad  beyond  the  Lena  ; the  province  of  Hedojaes,  in  Arabia ; and  the  lofty 
hills  of  Crete,  where  they  are  faid  to  cure  the  wounds  of  arrows  by  browfing 
on  the  herb  dittany. 

(a)  This  assertion  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  frequent  and  well-known  circumstance  of  the  Ibex  being 
found  with  only  one  horn,  the  other  being  broken  by  a fall. 


THE  CHAMOIS  GOAT. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  flender,  erecft,  and  hooked. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Hoofs  ftiort  and  much  divided. 

Synonims. 

Rupicapra,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  Gefner  Quad.  290.  Raii  Syn. 

Quad.  78.  Scheuchzer.  It.  Alp.  i.  155.  &c. 

Capra  rupicapra.  C.  Cornibus  erectis  uncinatis,  Linn.  Syjl.  95. 

Chamois  ou  Ysard,  Belon  Ohf.  54. 

Ysarus  ou  Sarris,  Gajlon  de  Foix,  99.  Brijfon  Quad.  41.  de  Buff on, 
xii.  130.  tab.  xvi. 

Gemse,  Klein  Quad.  18.  Ridinger  Kleine  Thiere,lAo.  72. 

Antilope  rupicapra,  Pallas-  MifceL  4.  Spicil.  xii.  12. 

TRAVELLERS,  who  have  beheld  the  fublime  and  pidlurefque  fcenery  of 
Dauphine,  Swilferland,  Italy,  Greece,  Crete,  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  thofe  of  Taurus  and  Caucafus,  have  generally 
fpoken  of  the  Chamois  Goat  with  that  peculiar  warmth  of  exprellion  which 
refults  from  the  contemplation  of  fome  pleating  and  favourite  objedl.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  naturally  fuppofed  that,  while  the  eye  wanders  over  a fine 
extent  of  mountainous  country,  or  refts  in  afionithment  on  the  declivity  of 
fome  lofty  eminence,  the  fight  of  this  beautiful  quadruped,  bounding  over 
the  misthapen  rocks,  pafling  through  the  trees  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  or 
haftening  to  quench  its  thirtl  at  the  cryftal  ftreamlet,  mufl:  infpire  the 
fufceptible  heart  with  delight  and  admiration. 


THE  CHAMOIS  GOAT. 


The  Chamois  is  of  the  fize  of  the  tame  Goat,  to  which  it  approximates 
in  feveral  particulars.  Its  head  is  embelliflied  with  two  tlender,  black  horns, 
riling  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  to  the  height  of  lix  inches;  but  inllead 
of  reclining  backwards,  like  thofe  of  other  animals,  they  fland  forward, 
being  only  recurved  at  their  extremities,  which  are  remarkably  acute.  The 
polition  of  the  ears  is  extremely  graceful.  Exclulive  of  two  black  flripes, 
that  defcend  from  the  horns  to  the  lides  of  the  face,  the  colour  of  the  head 
is  a yellowifh  white;  the  body  of  a brown,  or  dulky  red;  and  the  belly 
tinged  with  yellow:  the  length  of  the  tail  is  inconliderable,  and  its  colour 
fable  on  the  under  furface;  the  hoofs  are  lliort  and  goat-like,  and  the  upper 
lip  is  a little  divided.  A variety,  probably  that  of  fex,  has  been  obferved,  in 
which  the  cheeks  and  chin  are  of  a dulky  hue,  and  the  forehead  white.  This 
quadruped  is  univerfally  admired  for  the  roundnefs,  vivacity,  and  penetration 
of  its  eye;  and  its  fcent  and  hearing  are  fo  exquilitely  fine,  that  it  will 
difcover  a man  at  the  dillance  of  half  a league,  provided  the  wind  blows  in  a 
favourable  direcTiion. 

The  Chamois  felecfts  the  raofi;  tender  buds,  delicate  flowers,  and  aromatic 
herbs  for  its  food;  particularly  the  genipay  and  carline  thiflle,  which,  being 
the  hottefl:  productions  of  the  Alps,  are  well  adapted  to  the  warmth  of  its 
conftitution ; yet  it  is  fo  greatly  incommoded  by  the  beams  of  the  fun,  that 
it  is  only  to  be  feen  at  pallure  previoufly  to  the  riling  of  that  luminary,  or  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  During  the  fummer  it  frequents  the  excavated 
rocks  that  are  lined  with  eternal  fnows,  or  the  tall  forefts  which  crown 
the  northern  fides  of  the  rugged  mountains.  In  the  depth  of  winter  it  feeks 
a retreat,  from  the  falls  of  the  avalanches,  in  the  lower  thiekets,  or  caverns, 
where  it  fublifts  on  fuch  flender  twigs  of  trees,  roots,  or  tender  bulhes,  as 
it  can  find  beneath  the  furface  of  the  fnow.  When  it  feeds  upon  fucculent 
herbage,  it  drinks  but  fparingly,  and  ruminates  at  intervals  like  the  common 
Goat. 

Each  herd  is  faid  to  have  a leader,  who  commonly  takes  his  flation  on 
forae  commanding  Ipot,  while  his  followers  are  at  food,  and  faithfully 
performs  the  duty  of  a fentinel.  If  he  either  hears  or  fmells  any  thing 


THE  CHAMOIS  GOAT. 


approaching,  which  he  cannot  immediately  fee,  he  whifTles  or  hifles  with 
fuch  force,  that  the  neighbouring  rocks  reverberate  the  found,  and  the  Goats 
are  warned  to  feek  their  fafety  in  inftant  flight.  . He  then  flops  for  a moment, 
in  order  to  look  around  him,  and  afterwards  refumes  his  friendly  intimation, 
ftriking  the  ground  with  his  feet,  and  leaping  impatiently  from  one  eminence 
to  another,  till  the  confirmation  of  his  fears  induces  him  to  elude  purfuit  by 
an  exertion  of  his  natural  Ipeed. 

The  whiftling  or  hilfing,  here  alluded  to,  is  purely  nafal,  and  is  in  reality 
no  other  than  a ftrong  breath  exhaled,  with  great  violence,  through  a fmall 
aperture.  It  is  ufed  exclufively  as  a fignal  of  danger,  the  voice  of  the 
Chamois  at  all  other  times  being  confined  to  a gentle  bleating. 

Thefe  animals,  whofe  agility  and  vivacity  are  equally  interefting,  are  of 
a focial  difpofition,  and  generally  appear  in  little  parties  of  from  three  to 
twenty,  though  probably  fixty  or  a hundred  individuals  occupy  the  declivity 
of  the  fame  mountain. 

The  large  males  ufually  feed  at  a diftance  from  the  others,  except  in  the 
months  of  Odlober  and  November,  when  they  join  the  females,  and  beat 
away  the  young.  Their  ardour  is  then  exceflive,  and  they  bleat  frequently, 
as  they  traverfe  their  native  rocks  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  The  feafon  of 
parturition  is  in  March  and  April,  when  the  females  bring  forth  one,  and 
occaflonally  two  at  a time.  The  young  ones  remain  with  their  dams  for 
about  five  months,  and,  if  not  deftroyed  by  the  voracity  of  the  wolves,  or 
the  ftratagems  of  the  hunters,  they  will  live  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  even 
thirty  years.  Their  blood  is  faid  to  polfefs  fome  medicinal  virtues,  like  that 
of  the  wild  Goat,  and  is  confequently  an  objedl  of  importance  to  the  hunters. 
The  horns  are  ufed  for  the  heads  of  canes.  Thofe  of  the  females  are  fmaller 
and  lefs  hooked  than  the  others.  The  Ikins,  when  drefl’ed,  are  nervous, 
ftrong,  and  fupple,  and  were  formerly  ufed  for  gloves,  vefts,  and  other 
articles  of  raiment ; but,  fince  the  art  of  tanning  has  arrived  to  fo  great 
perfedlion,  the  leather  denominated  Jhammoy  is  alfo  made  from  the  fkins  of 
the  dorneftic  Goat,  the  Deer,  and  the  Sheep.  The  flefh  of  the  Chamois  is 
accounted  excellent,  and  one  of  thefe  animals  will  fometimes  yield. from  ten 
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to  twelve  pounds  of  fuet,  of  a fuperior  quality  to  that  of  the  common 
Goat. 

They  climb  and  defcend  fuch  parts  of  the  fcabrous  hills  as  are  perfedly 
inacceflible  to  men,  and  even  to  dogs,  with  great  facility,  always  purfuing 
their  courfe  in  an  oblique  direction . When  defcending,  they  throw  themfelves 
acrofs  a rock,  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  having  any 
intermediate  fupport;  they  ftrike,  however,  twice  or  thrice  with  their 
hoofs,  in  their  defcent,  till  they  reach  a proper  refting  place.  The  ftrength 
and  elafticity  of  their  tendons  is  fuch  that,  when  feen  at  a diftance,  bounding 
from  one  precipice  to  another,  a fpectator  might  be  almoft  inclined  to 
imagine  that  nature  had  fupplied  them  with  wings,  rather  than  with  fuch 
limbs  as  are  common  to  quadrupeds.  Their  legs  are  remarkably  long  and 
pliant,  and  the  hinder  ones  are  crooked,  a formation  which  favours  their 
Ipringing  to  fuch  great  diftances,  and  tends  to  break  their  fall,  when  they 
precipitate  themfelves  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains. 

The  chace  of  the  Chamois  is  replete  with  difficulty  and  danger:  it  is 
generally  performed  in  winter,  and  the  moft  common  method  is,  to  fhoot 
them  with  rifle- barrelled  guns,  from  behind  fome  large  mafs  of  ftone,  or  the 
clefts  of  the  hills.  Some,  however,  deem  themfelves  more  prudent  in 
ftationing  proper  perfons  at  all  the  outlets  of  a glade  or  valley,  and  fending 
in  others  to  roufe  the  game.  Dogs  are  entirely  ufelefs  in  this  chace,  as  they 
would  merely  alarm  without  overtaking,  and  would  either  provoke  the 
objedls  of  purfuit  to  turn  upon  the  hunters,  and  throw  them  down  the 
precipice,  or  to  fiy  off  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  leagues. 

A hairy  fubftance,  covered  with  a hard  cruft,  of  an  oblong  form,  has  been 
frequently  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  thefe  animals.  Their  ordinary  ftations 
are  lefs  elevated  than  thofe  of  the  Ibex,  but  they  are  commonly  feen  in 
greater  numbers. 
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THE  GIRAFFE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  fhort,  upright,  truncated. 

The  neck  and  fhoulders  of  an  extraordinary  length. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  two  outermoft  bilobated. 

No  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

’ Stnonims. 

Cervus  Camelopardalis,  Linn,  Syjt,  92. 

Tragus  Giraffa,  Klein  Quad.  22. 

Camelopardalis,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  I8. 

Camelopard,  Pennant  Synn.  Quad.  12. 

La  Giraffe,  que  les  Arabes  noment  Zurnapa,  Bclon  Obs. 

118.  Gefner  Quad.  lOo.  de  Buffon,  xiii.  1. 

THIS  moll- extraordinary  creature  is  fo  very  different  in  its  make  from 
any  other  known  quadruped,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  it,  without  feeing  either  the  animal  or  its  portrait;  the  unufual  length 
of  its  neck  and  fore  legs  gives  it  a moll  lingular  appearance.  The  head  is 
about  two  feet  long,  and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a Stag ; it  is  adorned 
by  two  fubllances,  which  have  the  appearance  of  horns,  though  in  fad  the 
animal  never  ufes  them  as  fuch,  they  being  only  two  prominences  perpendicular 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  ariling  from  the  Ikull  between  the  ears,  and 
extending  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches:  thefe  prominences  are  covered 
all  over  with  Ihort  hair,  and  appear  as  if  cut  off  at  the  top,  being  terminated 
by  a convexity  feveral  lines  wide,  adorned  with  a rim  of  llraight,  brillly  hair. 
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There  is  befides  a tubercle  on  the  forehead,  about  two  inches  high,  which 
refembles  a third  horn  fprouting  out.  The  ears  are  fharp  and  pointed ; 
the  upper  lip  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  under,  and  both  of  them  are 
covered  with  tlitf  hairs ; the  eyes  are  large  and  beautiful.  It  has  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper ; and  fix  grinders  on 
each  fide,  both  above  and  below.  The  tongue  is  pointed  and  rough;  the  neck 
Render  and  elegant ; it  is  above  five  feet  long,  and  adorned  on  the  upper  fide 
•with  a fliort  mane,  of  a reddifli  brown  colour.  The  fhoulders  are  of  an 
extraordinary  length,  which  makes  the  fore  legs  appear  much  longer  than  the 
hind  ones,  though,  in  fact,  they  are  not  really  fo.  In  confequence  of  this 
fingular  conformation,  the  creature  is  a foot  and  a half  higher  at  the 
flioulderS  than  at  the  rump,  fo  that  the  back  appears  floped  like  the  roof 
of  a houfe.  This  animal  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  high,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  foies  of  the  fore  feet.  From  the  top  of  the 
fiioulder  to  the  foie  of  the  fore  foot  it  meafures  ten  feet ; whereas  from 
the  rump  to  the  bottom  of  the  hind  foot  it  is  only  eight  feet  two  inches 
high.  This  difference  arifes  partly  from  the  length  of  the  Ihoulder-blades, 
and  partly  from  a fharp  procefs  of  the  firfl;  vertebra  of  the  back,  which 
projeds  more  than  a foot  beyond  the  reft  (a).  The  tail  is  nearly  three  feet 
long,  flender,  and  adorned  at  the  end  by  a bunch  of  hairs  two  feet  in  length. 
The  hoofs  are  divided  into  two,  like  the  Ox ; but  it  has  no  fmall  hoofs  at 
the  fetlock  joint. 

The  colour  of  the  Giraffe  is  a dirty  white,  with  large  fpots  difperfed  all 
over,  pretty  clofe  to  each  other,  of  a reddifh  yellow  colour ; thefe  fpots  are 
of  a lighter  colour  in  the  younger  animals,  and  become  darker  as  the  creature 
grows  older. 

This  animal  is  of  a mild  and  timid  difpofition;  when  purfued,  it  will  trot 
fo  faft,  that  even  a good  Horfe  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  it ; it  will 
likewife  pace  and  gallop.  As  often  as  it  lifts  up  its  fore  feet,  it  throws  its 
neck  back  ; though,  at  other  times,  it  holds  its  head  and  neck  erect,  except 
when  grazing.  When  it  leaps,  it  lifts  up  firft  its  fore  legs,  and  then 

(a)  Sparrman. 
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the  hinder  ones,  flmilar  to  a Horfe  whofe  fore  legs  are  tied  together. 
Although  it  runs  badly,  it  will  continue  running  for  a long  time  without 
flopping.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  it  potTelfes  neither  flrength  nor  means 
to  defend  itfelf ; but  Mr.  Yaillant  fays,  “ he  knows,  part  all  doubt,  that,  by 
its  kick,  it  wearies,  difcourages,  and  ditlances  the  Lion.” 

The  Giraffe  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  particularly  on  a fpecies  of 
Mimofa,  which  is  common  in  the  parts  it  frequents.  The  extraordinary 
length  of  its  neck  and  legs  are  admirably  well  adapted  to  reach  the  tender 
flioots  which  grow  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  trees,  and  it  can  even  add  to 
its  ordinary  height,  by  bringing  its  fore  and  hind  legs  nearer  together. 
Grafs  is  likewife  a part  of  its  food,  to  reach  which  it  is  obliged  to  extend  the 
fore  legs,  on  each  fide;  and  it  fometimes  bends  one  knee  as  Horfes  do  when 
grazing.  It  frequently  lies  down  to  fleep  or  chew  the  cud,  which  occafions 
callofities  on  the  breafl  and  knees.  It  is  difficult  to  diflinguiffi  this  creature 
at  any  diflance,  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  neck,  joined  to  fo  fhort  a 
body,  giving  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a decayed  tree,  to  which  the 
colour  does  not  a little  contribute. 

The  flefh  of  the  young  ones  is  faid  to  be  good  eating,  but  it  is  often 
llrongly  flavoured  by  the  Mimofa  on  which  it  feeds.  The  Hottentots  think 
the  marrow  a great  delicacy,  and  hunt  the  creature  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  it. 
They  ufe  the  fkin  to  make  veflels,  for  holding  water  and  other  liquids. 

The  Giraffe  appears  to  have  been  known  early  to  the  Romans,  as  its 
figure  is  among  the  eaflern  animals  which  are  on  the  celebrated  Prasnefline 
Pavement,  made  by  the  diredlion  of  Sylla ; it  is  there  reprefented  both 
grazing  and  browfing  in  its  natural  attitudes,  which  is  a clear  proof  that  they 
had  feen  the  animal  alive  ; it  was  likewife  exhibited  at  Rome  by  the  popular 
Caefar  among  other  animals  at  the  Circ^an  games  (a). 

This  animal  inhabits  the  vafl  forells  of  .Ethiopia,  and  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa  which  have  been  undiflurbed  by  the  refidence  of  man. 


(a)  Pennant  Hlft.  Quad.  Vol.  I.  p.  67. 
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THE  WHITE-FOOTED  ANTELOPE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  annulated,  or  twifled. 

Eight  broad  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ; none  in  the  upper. 

The  body  and  limbs  light,  and  elegantly  formed. 

Synonim. 

Nyl  Ghaw,  B§rnier. 

THIS  beautiful  animal  has  not  been  known  in  Europe  more  than  thirty 
years.  Since  that  period,  it  has  been  frequently  imported  from  India, 
particularly  in  the  year  1767,  when  feveral  of  them  were  brought  into  this 
country ; and,  notwithftanding  the  great  difference  of  climate,  they  bred, 
and  continued  to  breed  for  fome  years ; whence  it  is  probable  that,  with  a 
little  care,  this  animal  might  be  naturalized,  and  would  be  an  elegant 
ornament  to  the  parks  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  an  additional 
article  of  luxury  to  their  tables,  its  flefh  having  an  exquifite  flavour ; and  it 
might  poliibly  be  tamed  fo  as  to  become  highly  ufeful  for  many  purpofes,  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  fpeed  and  conflderable  ftrength. 

The  head  of  the  White-footed  Antelope  is  adorned  with  two  horns, 
which  bend  a little  forwards  ; they  are  about  feven  inches  in  length,  and  flx 
in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  from  whence  th^  gradually  taper,  till  they  end 
in  a point.  The  ears  are  feven  inches  long,  broad  at  the  extremities,  and 
beautifully  marked,  on  the  infide,  with  tv  o black  bands  on  a white  ground  ; 
the  neck  is  adorned  with  a black  mane,  which  extends  to  half  the  length  of 
the  back  ; a tuft  of  long,  black  hair  grows  likewife  out  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck ; above  which  is  a large  white  fpot,  and  another  of  the  fame  colour 


THE  WHITE-FOOTED  ANTELOPE. 


on  the  cheft,  which  extends  between  the  fore  legs  ; each  fore  foot  is  prettily 
marked  with  one  white  Ipot,  and  each  hind  foot  with  two  : the  tail  is  long, 
and  tufted  at  the  extremity  with  black  hairs.  The  general  colour  of  the 
animal  is  a dark  grey.  Its  height,  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulders,  is  about  four 
feet.  The  foregoing  defcription  refers  to  the  male,  which  is  the  animal 
reprefented  in  the  engraving.  The  female  differs  in  a few  particulars.  Her 
general  colour  is  a pale  brown  ; Ihe  has  no  horns,  and  each  foot  is  adorned 
with  three  tranverfe  bands  of  black  and  two  of  white,  placed  alternately ; 
fhe  generally  produces  one  young  one  at  a birth,  and  fometimes  two ; die  has 
four  nipples,  and  is  fuppofed  to  go  nine  months  with  young. 

The  late  Sir  Afliton  Lever  had  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  at  Leicefler 
Houfe,  where  we  have  often  feen  it.  It  was  gentle,  appeared  perfedlly 
harmlefs,  was  fond  of  being  careffed,  and  always  licked  the  hand  by  which 
it  was  either  llroked  or  fed.  Its  fenfe  of  fmelling  appeared  to  be  exquifite, 
as  it  always  applied  to  it  for  information,  when  any  new  objeA  prefented 
itfelf,  particularly  when  either  food  or  drink  was  offered  to  it.  The  males, 
however,  are  very  vicious  during  the  rutting  feafon,  and  will  then  attack 
and  fight  each  other  with  the  greated  ferocity.  Their  manner  of  fighting  is 
fingular ; they  begin  the  attack  at  fome  diflance  from  each  other,  by  dropping 
on  their  knees,  in  which  pofture  they  fhufile  on,  till  they  have  approached 
within  a few  yards,  when,  fuddenly  making  a fpring,  they  dart  againfl  each 
other  with  confiderable  force.  Nor  are  their  attacks  during  that  period 
confined  to  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies  ; for  a labouring  man  happening  to  go 
up  to  the  outfide  of  an  inclofure  which  contained  one  of  thefe  animals, 
without  knowing  he  was  nfcar  it,  as  foon  as  he  approached  it,  the  creature 
darted  violently  againfl  the  wood  work,  which  he  fhattered  in  pieces,  and 
broke  off  one  of  his  own  horns  clofe  to  the  root,  which  probably  cofl  him 
his  life,  as  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  event  (a). 


(a)  Bernier. 


Tythfhei  by  WDarlan  J-Jfcrv^  i,  W-Bdch.Lcndcn.Jnriyi^‘^JiSOJ. 
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THE  HARNESSED  ANTELOPE. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  annulated  or  twifled. 

Eight  broad  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ; none  in  the  upper. 

Body  and  limbs  of  a light  and  elegant  form. 

Synonims. 

Antelope  Scripta,  Pallas  MifcelL  Zool.  8.  SpiciL  15. 

Harnessed  Antelope,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  27. 

Le  Guib,  de  Buffon,  xii.  327.  tab.  xl. 

Bonti-bok,  Sparrman s Voy. 

THE  Antelope  feems  to  form  the  connecting  link,  in  the  great  chain  of 
nature,  between  the  Goat  and  the  Deer : like  the  former,  their  horns  are 
hollow,  and  they  never  Ihed  them  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  refemble 
the  Deer  in  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  their  extraordinary  fpeed,  in 
which  they  far  furpafs  any  other  quadruped.  They  foon  diftance  the 
Greyhound ; and  the  Hunting  Leopard,  which  is  trained  to  catch  them  in 
India,  cannot  approach  them,  except  by  crawling,  imperceptibly,  through 
the  thick  grafs,  on  its  belly,  till  it  has  attained  the  proper  diflance,  from  which 
it  Iprings  on  its  pray  with  unerring  aim,  and  foon  fubdues  it.  The  feveral 
Ipecies  of  them  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  general  form,  as  well 
as  in  the  ItruClure  of  their  horns ; thofe  which  inhabit  the  continent  of 
Africa  are,  in  general,  more  elegant  in  their  form,  and  their  horns  are 
annulated ; whereas  thofe  found  in  Africa,  and,  particularly,  in  the  country 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  much  refemble  the  Goat,  that  they  are 
called,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Wood  Goat,  the  Blue  Goat,  the  Striped  Goat, 
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THE  CHEVROTIN, 


Or  little  guinea  DEER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  annulated  or  twifted. 

Eight  broad  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Body  and  limbs  of  a light  and  elegant  form. 

Synonims. 

Cervula  parvula  Africana,  Seb.  Muf.  i.  70.  tab.  xliii. 

Le  Chevrotain  de  Guinea,  de  Buffon,  xii.  315.  tab.  xliii. 

Petite  Biche,  des  Marchais,  i.  312. 

King  of  the  Harts,  BofniarisVoy.  230. 

Royal  Antelope,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  28. 

AS  the  Chevrotin  is  the  leaft  of  all  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  fo  it  is 
decidedly  the  moft  beautiful  and  elegant.  Its  height  is  not  more  than  nine 
inches,  and  it  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail.  The  legs  are  fo  delicate,  that  the  fmallell  part  of 
them  does  not  exceed  the  ftem  of  a tobacco  pipe  in  thicknefs:  they  run 
exceedingly  fwift,  and  polTefs  fo  much  a^ivity,  that  they  can  fpring  over  a 
wall  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  more  than  fixteen  times  their  own  height, 
and  is  perhaps  the  moft  aftonifhing  inftance  of  agility  found  in  any 
quadruped.  The  head  of  the  male  is  adorned  with  two  horns,  not  quite  two 
inches  long,  which  are  ftiining,  and  as  black  as  jet.  The  females  are  without 
horns.  The  ears  are  broad.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  a reddith  brown. 


THE  CHEVROTIN. 


Thefe  beautiful  and  elegant  little  animals  are  found,  in  great  abundance, 
in  Guinea,  and,  though  they  are  amazingly  fwift,  in  proportion  to  their  fize, 
the  negroes  often  take  them,  by  knocking  them  down  with  flicks.  They 
are  very  eaflly  tamed,  and  foon  become  familiar  and  entertaining;  but  their 
conflitution  is  fo  very  delicate,  that  they  cannot  exifl  in  any  climate,  except 
the  hottefl,  and  always  fall  a facrifice  to  the  rigour  of  our  climate,  whenever 
they  are  brought  over. 

Naturalifls  notice  two  varieties,  or  rather,  perhaps,  diflind:  fpecies,  of  this 
animal;  giving,  to  that  jufl  defcribed,  the  appellation  of,  the  Chevrotin  of 
Guinea ; and  to  the  other,  which  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  particularly 
in  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Ceylon,  the  name  of  the  Chevrotin  of  the  Indies. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  latter  is  defcribed  as  being  of  a beautiful 
yellow  colour,  with  a white  neck  and  belly,  and  as  having  two  canine  teeth, 
or  rather  tulks,  proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  which  evidently  refers  that 
animal  to  the  genus  Mofchus,  or  Mufk  Deer.  Whether  that  fpecies,  which 
is  found  in  Guinea,  has  thefe  tulks  or  not,  remains  to  be  afcertained  by  fome 
accurate  obferver ; and  mufl,  for  the  prefent,  remain  among  the  obfcure  parts 
of  natural  hiflory. 
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THE  ELK. 


Generic  Characters. 

Horns  upright,  folid,  branched,  and  renewed  every  year. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Synonims. 

Cervus  Alces,  Linn.  Sy/l.  92. 

Alce  Machlis,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  Gefner  Quad.  1.  3. 

Cervus  palmatus,  Alca,  Elant,  Klein  Quad.  24. 

AElg,  Linn.  Faun.  Suec,  No.  39. 

Los,  Kzaczinjki  Pdlon.  212. 

L’Elan,  de  Bvffon,  xii.  79.  tab.  vii.  viii. 

Elk,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  35,  Raii  Syn,  Quad.  86. 

NATURALISTS  and  travellers  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  the 
height  of  the  Elk,  fome  afferting  that  it  is  twelve  feet,  or  thirty-three  hands 
high  (a);  while  others  fay  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a Stag(B),  although  more 
robull.  The  truth  feems  to  lie  between,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ufual 
height  of  the  American  Elk,  or  Moofe-Deer,  is  from  fifteen  to  feventeen 
hands ; but  that  the  European  kind  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hands. 
Mr.  Pennant  fays  (c),  he  has  been  informed  that  the  Indians  fpeak  of  a beaft 
of  this  kind,  which  they  call  Wafkelleu,  far  fuperior  in  fize  to  that  with 
which  we  are  acquainted : they  fay  it  is  found  feven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
fouth-wefl  of  York  Fort.  If  the  enormous  foflil  horns,  fo  often  found  in 
Ireland,  have  ever  belonged  to  the  Moofe-Deer,  perhaps  Joffelyn’s  account 
may  be  right ; though  even  then  it  appears  to  be  a variety,  as  thefe  horns 

(a)  Joffdyn  and  Dudley.  (b)  Dapper,  Lev.  &c.  (c)  Syn,  Quad,  p.  45. 
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differ  in  lliape  from  tliofe  of  the  American  and  European  Elk.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  mull  be  conhdered  as  one  of  thole  fadls  which  want  elucidation. 

This  animal  is  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continent  ; and 
D’Obfonville  fays  it  is  alfo  common  in  India,  where  it  delights  in  woody  and 
marlhy  places,  and  folitary  vales ; and  is  always  found  in  fmall  herds,  which 
appear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a chief.  It  is  called  in  Europe  the  Elk, 
and  in  America  the  Moofe-Deer(A)  ; it  is  rarely  found  in  the  forells  of 
Germany  and  Rulfia,  but  is  very  common  in  the  vail  woods  of  North 
America.  The  American  Elk  is  larger  than  that  which  is  found  in  Europe, 
becaule  it  meets  with  lefs  dillurbance  in  the  forefts  of  that  unpeopled 
country,  and  confequently  attains  a more  full  and  perfeft  growth.  Wherever 
it  is  found,  it  is  timorous  and  gentle : content  and  happy  in  its  lituation,  it 
readily  admits  other  animals  to  a quiet  and  unmolelled  participation  of  that 
nourilhment,  with  which  the  bountiful  Creator  has  fo  abundantly  fupplied  all 
his  creatures. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Elk  is  a hoary  black,  except  about  the  face, 
where  it  is  greyer.  The  head  is  much  longer  than  the  neck,  which  is 
remarkably  Ihort,  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  creature  ; hence  it  is 
probable,  that  this  animal  feeds  chiefly  on  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees,  as 
grazing  mull  be  a painful  pollure  to  it : the  llrudlure  of  the  upper  lip  feems 
likewife  to  favour  this  fuppolition,  which  being  conliderably  longer  than  the 
lower,  ferves  as  a fort  of  hand  to  convey  the  leaves  and  boughs  into  its 
mouth.  They  likewife  feed  on  water-plants,  which  they  can  get  at  ealily  by 
wading ; and  Mr.  Sarralin  fays,  they  are  fo  fond  of  the  anagyris  foetida,  or 
llinking  bean-trefoil,  that  they  will  dig  for  it  with  their  feet,  when  covered 
with  fnow(B).  The  lhape  of  the  upper  lip  is  fquare,  and  it  has  a furrow 
along  the  middle  fo  deep,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  eyes  are  fmall,  the  ears  long,  broad,  and  flouching  ; the  nofe  is  broad, 
the  nollrils  remarkably  large ; the  neck  is  adorned  with  a thick,  Ihort,  ered 

(a)  From  Mnfu,  which,  in  the  Algonkin  language,  fignifies  an  Elk } vide  Kalm  iter.  Vol.  III.  5.  10. 
Germ.  ed.  de  Laft.  73. 

(b)  Martyn’s  Abridg.  Mem.  and  Hift.  Acad.  iv.  253.  quoted  by  Pennant. 
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mane,  of  a light  brown  colour ; there  is  a fmall  excrefcence  under  the  throat, 
from  whence  grows  a long  tuft  of  coarfe  black  hair ; the  withers  are  very 
high  and  the  legs  long ; the  hoofs  are  much  divided,  and  the  tail  is  Ihort, 
dulky  above  and  white  beneath. 

Winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  is  the  feafon  in  which 
the  American  Indians  prepare  to  hunt  thefe  animals,  more  elpecially  when 
the  fun  begins  to  melt  the  furface  of  the  fnow,  which  at  night  is  frozen  into 
an  icy  cruft,  too  weak  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  creature,  whofe  progrefs 
is  confequently  retarded  by  it,  the  poor  animal  linking  and  plunging  at  every 
ftep  it  takes,  and  cutting  its  feet  with  the  lharp  ice : its  lofty  horns  are 
likewdfe  entangled  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  is  an  additional 
impediment  to  its  flight ; they  are,  however,  broken  with  eafe  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  animal,  whofe  track  may  be  readily  traced  by  the  fcattered  fragments 
of  them,  fome  even  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
obftacles,  the  chafe  generally  lafts  during  the  whole  day,  and  fometimes 
continues  for  two  or  even  three  days  together.  The  perfeverance  of  the 
Indian,  however,  generally  fucceeds,  who  is  aflifted  in  his  purluit  by  the 
broad  fnow-lhoes  he  wears  on  his  feet,  which  prevent  him  from  linking 
in  the  fnow.  As  foon  as  he  comes  near  enough,  he  darts  his  lance,  with 
unerring  aim,  which,  flicking  in  the  poor  animal,  excites  him  to  redouble 
his  exertions,  and  diftance  his  purfuer.  His  ftrength,  however,  again  failing 
him,  he  is  obliged  to  llacken  his  pace,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  a frelh  wound 
from  his  purfuer,  which  produces  a fecond  momentary  exertion,  tiU,  tired 
and  Ipent  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  is  compelled  to  fubmit  to  his  fate,  and 
becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter,  who  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  exertions 
by  his  flelh,  which  is  very  w^ell  tailed  and  nourilhing. 

In  Canada  they  often  take  them  in  the  following  manner.  Before  the 
froft  fets  in,  the  natives  alTemble  in  large  bodies,  in  their  canoes,  on  the  lakes, 
and  form  an  extenlive  femicircle,  each  end  of  which  touches  the  Ihore ; at 
the  fame  time  another  party  of  hunters,  with  their  Dogs,  encompafs  a large 
tradl  of  land.  The  Dogs,  which  are  trained  to  the  fport,  are  let  loofe,  and 
diredl  their  courfe  towards  the  water,  barking  and  crying  as  they  run : 
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alarmed  by  tbe  noife^  the  Deer  naturally  fly^o  avoid  it,  and  plunge  into  the 
lake  for  fafety,  where  they  are  inllantly  furrounded  by  the  people  ih  the 
canoes ; and,  being  out  of  their  element,  are  ealily  overpowered,  and  killed 
with  lances  and  clubs. 

The  hide  of  this  animal  is  very  ftrong,  and  fo  thick,  that  it  has  been  often 
known  to  turn  a mulket  ball ; it  is  foft  and  pliable,  and  the  leather,  when 
tanned,  is  extremely  light  and  durable.  The  Indians  ule  it  to  make  their 
fnow-fhoes  and  canoes.  In  fome  individuals  the  fur  is  greyer  than  in  others  ; 
and  -when  the  hairs  are  greatly  magnified,  they  appear  Ipongy,  like  a bulrufh, 
and  thickefl:  in  the  middle.  The  hair  lies  quite  fmooth  on  the  Ikin,  and, 
however  difturbed,  always  returns  to  its  former  ftate. 

The  length  of  this  animal’s  legs  enables  it  to  cover  a great  deal  of  ground, 
and  to  travel  with  vafl:  fwiftnefs ; its  ufual  pace  is  a high  fliambling  trot, 
which  gives  a fingular  appearance  to  its  gait.  In  pafling  through  woods,  it 
carries  its  head  horizontally,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  entanglement 
of  its  horns  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  Elk  was  formerly  ufed  in  Sweden  to  draw  fledges;  but  the  efcape  of 
criminals  being  often  facilitated  by  its  fpeed,  the  ufe  of  it  for  that  purpofe  is 
now  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties  (a). 

Though  naturally  timid  and  inofFenfive,  the  Elk,  when  provoked,  is  a 
formidable  animal,  from  its  firength  and  horns ; it  llrikes  both  with  horns 
and  hoofs  with  fuch  agility  and  force,  that  a fingle  blow  of  one  of  the  fore 
feet  is  fufficient  to  kill  a Wolf.  The  female  is  not  fo  large  as  the  male,  and 
is  deftitute  of  horns.  She  brings  forth  fometimes  one,  but  oftener  two  young 
ones  at  a time,  in  the  month  of  April.  The  young  do  not  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  till  they  have  attained  their  fixth  year. 

The  Elk  appears  to  poflefs  feelings  which  are  exceedingly  delicate ; he 
exprefles  defire,  anger,  or  impatience,  not  only  by  agitated  motions  and 
tramplings,  but  alfo  by  a deep  rattling  bellow.  The  following  narrative, 
related  by  D’Obfonville,  will  ferve  to  fliew,  that  the  Elk  may  be  eafily 
tamed,  if  taken  young,  and  is  in  fome  meafure  capable  of  education  and 


(a)  Pennant. 
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attachment,  “ I procured  one  in  India/’  fays  he,  “ of  ten  or  twelve  days 
old,  and  had  it  for  about  two  years,  without  ever  tying  it  up.  I even  let  it 
run  abroad,  and  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with  making  it  draw  in  the  yard, 
or  carry  little  burdens.  I accullomed  it  to  eat  any  thing ; it  came  when  called, 
and  I found  few  ligns  of  impatience,  except  when  it  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  near  me.  When  I departed  for  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra,  I begged 
IMr.  Law,  of  Lawriflon,  governor-general,  who  had  always  tellilied  a 
remarkable  degree  of  efteem  and  frienddiip  for  me,  to  accept  it.  This 
gentleman  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  it  about  his  perfon,  as  I had  done, 
but  fent  it  to  his  country  houfe,  where  it  wanted  for  nothing ; but  being 
kept  alone,  and  chained  in  a confined  corner,  it  prefently  became  fo  furious 
as  not  to  be  approached ; infomuch,  that  the  perfon  who  daily  brought  its 
food  was  obliged  to  leave  it  at  a diftance.  After  fome  months  abfence,  I 
returned ; it  knew  me  afar  off,  and  as  I obferved  the  efforts  it  made  to  get 
at  me,  I ran  to  meet  it ; and  I confefs  I can  never  forget  the  impreflion 
which  the  careffes  and  tranfports  of  this  unhappy  animal  made  upon  me. 
A friend  of  mine,  who  was  prefent  at  this  meeting,  could  not  forbear  to 
fympathize  with  me,  and  partake  of  my  feelings.” 
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Generic  Characters. 

Horns  upright,  folid,  branched,  annually  deciduous. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Synonims. 

Cervus  Tarandus,  Linn.  Syji.  Q3. 

Rhen,  Linn.  Faun.  fuec.  No.  41. 

Renntheir,  Klein  Quad.  23. 

Cervus  Rangifer,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  88.  Gefner  Quad.  839,  84o. 

Le  Renne,  de  Buffon,  xii.  79.  tab.  x.  xi.  xii. 

Le  Rangier,  ou  Ranglier,  Gajton  de  Foix,  98. 

Caribo,  Pohano,  Macarib,  JoJfelin's  New  England  Rarities,  2o. 

Le  Caribou,  Charlevoix  Hijt.  nouv  France,  v.  190. 

THERE  is  no  inftance  in  the  whole  creation,  in  which  the  kind  care  of 
Providence  is  more  remarkably  difplayed,  than  in  the  conformation  of  this 
animal.  Deftined  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  regions  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  during  a great  part  of  the  year,  its 
conftitution  is  fo  well  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  the  climates  it  inhabits,  that, 
if  it  is  removed  from  them,  and  brought  into  warmer  countries,  it  does  not 
long  furvive  the  change,  but  gradually  dwindles  away,  and  at  length  periflies 
in  the  midfl;  of  apparent  plenty.  Contrary  in  its  nature  to  all  other  kinds  of 
Deer,  its  exiftence  feems  to  depend  on  what  would  infallibly  prove  their 
deftruAion ; and  although  timidity  is  the  leading  character  of  all  other 
animals  of  this  clafs,  the  Rein-Deer,  when  bred  tame,  readily  alTociates  with 
his  keeper,  receives  carelTes  from  him  with  evident  fatisfadion,  and  contributes 
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all  in  his  power  towards  the  comfort  and  fupport  of  his  friend  and  benefadlor. 
The  male  confents  with  readinefs  to  be  faftened  to  his  mailer’s  fledge,  and 
tranfports  him  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  through  otherwife  impalTable  fnows  ; 
while  the  female  as  readily  offers  her  milk  for  the  fupport  of  his  family  at 
home.  Thus  the  Rein-Deer  may  be  truly  faid  to  conftitute  the  riches  of  the 
Laplander,  and  from  this  lingle  animal,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  defolate  regions 
derive  not  only  the  necelfaries,  but  even  the  comforts  of  life,  and  find  in  it  an 
ample  compenfation  for  the  want  of  the  Horfe,  the  Cow,  and  the  Sheep.  This 
will  evidently  appear,  if  we  compare  the  benefits  and  comforts  which  the 
Laplander  derives  from  the  Rein-Deer,  with  thofe  which  our  domeftic 
animals  afford  us,  and  the  comparifon  will  demonllrate,  that  he  alone,  in 
value,  furpalfes  feveral  of  them.  He  is  ufed  in  drawing  fledges,  and 
tranfports  them  over  frozen  fnows,  where  a Horfe  could  not  ftir  a fingle  flep 
without  falling;  and  this  important  fervice  he  performs  with  fuch  amazing 
perfeverance  and  velocity,  that  he  will  travel  thirty  leagues  in  a day  with 
great  eafe,  and  will  run  with  as  much  certainty  upon  the  ice  as  on  the  moffy 
ground.  His  ufual  pace  is  a trot,  which  he  will  continue  during  the  whole 
day  without  appearing  fatigued.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  more  nourifiiing 
than  that  of  the  Cow,  and  the  flefh  of  both  fexes  is  excellent  food.  The  hair 
of  the  Rein-Deer  makes  an  excellent  fur,  and  his  hide  furnilhes  leather,  which 
is  ftrong,  fupple,  and  durable;  in  fhort,  the  milk,  hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 
finews,  flefh,  and  bones,  are  all  ferviceable.  With  the  milk  cheefe  is  made; 
the  hide  ferves  for  clothing;  the  hair  for  fur;  the  horns  and  hoofs  are  boiled 

into  glue;  the  finews  are  fplit  into  thread,  which  is  very  flrong;  with  the 

* 

tendons  bow-firings  are  made:  the  flefli  is  nourifiiing  food;  and  the  bones 
are  manufadlured  into  fpoons. 

The  Horns  of  the  Rein-Deer  bear  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the 
American  Elk;  but  the  animal  is  much  fmaller,  being  not  quite  fo  large  as 
the  Stag,  although  it  is  flronger  built  than  that  animal,  and  its  legs  are 
proportiq^nably  fhorter  and  thicker;  its  hoofs  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
Stag,  and  are  moveable  in  the  cleft,  fo  that,  as  the  foot  prefTes  on  the  ground, 
the  hoofs  naturally  fpread,  and  prevent  the  animal  from  finking  too  deep  in 
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the  fnow.  This  occafions  it  to  make  a loud  cracking  noife  as  it  goes,  for 
every  time  the  foot  is  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  the  divifion  clofes  again, 
and  the  tides  of  the  hoof  ftrike  againfl;  each  other.  The  head  of  the  Rein-Deer 
is  adorned  with  two  large  and  Render  horns,  which  bend  forwards,  and  are 
furnithed  at  the  bafe  with  broad,  pal  mated,  brow  antlers,  which  like  wife 
bend  forwards,  and  nearly  cover  the  face;  affording  a tlriking  intlance  of 
the  kind  care  of  the  beneficent  Creator,  in  forming  his  creatures  in  a manner  the 
bell  adapted  to  their  well-being;  for  were  it  not  for  this  particular  tlru6lure 
of  the  horns,  the  poor  animal  would  llarve  in  the  midfl  of  plenty,  from 
inability  to  get  at  a fufficient  quantity  of  its  favourite  mofs  (a,)  which  lies 
buried  during  the  winter  at  the  bottom  of  the  fnow;  and  this  accounts  for  a 
circumftance  which  would  otherwife  appear  lingular;  namely,  that,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  all  other  Deer,  the  female  is  furnilhed  with  horns  as  well  as 
the  male,  though  they  are  not  fo  large.  The  body  of  this  animal  is  clothed 
with  thick,  warm  hair,  which  is  longer  and  coarfer  about  the  neck ; it  grows 
fo  thick  over  the  whole  body,  that  if  it  is  any  where  feparated,  the  Ikin  does 
not  appear  uncovered;  and  it  is  thus  furnilhed  with  a comfortable  clothing, 
fufficiently  warm  to  refill  the  rigour  of  the  inholpitable  climates  it  is  dellined 
to  inhabit. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Rein-Deer  is  brown,  but  as  fummer  approaches, 
it  gradually  becomes  whiter,  till  at  length  the  animal  is  nearly  grey;  but  the 
fpace  about  the  eyes  is  always  black.  The  feet  are  furrounded  with  a ring 
of  white,  jull  at  the  infertion  of  the  hoof.  Both  male  and  female  Ihed  their 
horns  annually,  and  renew  them  like  other  Deer.  The  female  begins  to  breed 
at  three  years  old,  when  Ihe  generally  produces  two  young  ones  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  continues  to  do  fo  yearly,  till  Ihe  is  grown  old.  She  continues 
to  give  milk  till  about  the  middle  of  Otftober.  The  dam  poflelTes  a wonderful 
atfeclion  for  her  young;  for,  when  they  are  feparated  from  her,  the  will 
return  from  the  patlure,  calling  continually  round  the  cottage  for  them;  nor 
will  the  defift,  till  they  are  brought  to  her  either  alive  or  dead.  The  Rein-Deer 
will  live  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years;  but  it  is  generally  killed  before 

(a)  Lichen  rangiferinus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  11.  1620.  FI.  Lap.  331. 
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that  time,  for  the  fake  of  its  llefh,  which  is  dried  and  preferred  for  food.  The 
Laplanders  kill  them  by  thrufting  a knife  through  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  vertibrae,  into  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  inftantly  deprives  them 
of  life  and  fenfation;  and  thus  do  thefe  poor  favages  furnifh  their  more 
enlightened  neighbours  with  a lelTon  of  humanity  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  female  is  milked  every  night  and  morning,  and  yields  about  a pint 
each  time.  They  make  cheefes  of  this  milk,  which  are  tolerably  well  tailed; 
thefe  they  keep  as  llores;  and  the  whey,  which  remains  after  making  them,  is 
warmed  again,  and  becomes  of  the  contitlence  of  hally  pudding.  On  this 
timple  food  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  unproductive  regions  exift  during  a 
contiderable  part  of  the  fummer. 

So  elTentially  necetfary  is  the  Rein-Deer  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of 
the  Laplander,  that  the  care  and  management  of  this  valuable  animal  occupy 
almoft  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  Some  of  the  richeft  individuals 
poflefs  a thoufand  of  them  at  a time,  and  few  even  of  the  poorell  have  lefs 
than  a huildred.  The  Rein-Deer  is  fed  on  the  lower  grounds  during  the 
winter,  but  the  genial  warmth  of  the  approaching  fummer  calls  to  life 
myriads  of  gnats,  which  are  bred  in  the  llagnant  waters,  and  annoy  both 
men  and  deer  fo  much  by  their  Rings,  that  they  are  obliged  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  fnow  during  the  fummer, 
where  they  remain  all  the  day-time,  and  are  driven  down  to  pallure  at 
night.  The  gad-fly  is  alfo  their  formidable  enemy,  which  depofits  its  eggs 
under  the  tkin  of  the  poor  creature,  whence  maggots  are  produced,  and 
fometimes  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  bring  on  an  incurable  difeafe. 

Such  of  the  Rein-Deer  as  are  deflined  to  draw  the  fledge,  in  which  the 
Laplander  travels,  are  accuftomed  to  it  early;  the  fledge  is  very  light,  and 
Ihod  at  the  bottom  with  the  (kins  of  young  Deer,  fattened  on  fo  as  that  the 
direction  of  the  hair  points  backwards,  which  greatly  aflifts  its  Aiding  on  the 
frozen  fnow:  to  this  the  animal  is  yoked  by  a flrap,  which  goes  round  the 
neck,  and  patTes  backwards  between  the  legs.  The  perfon  who  tits  in  the 
fledge,  guides  the  Deer  with  a cord  fattened  to  his  horns,  and  encourages  it 
to  proceed  with  his  voice,  and  fometimes  with  a goad.  In  this  manner  they 
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will  travel  thirty  miles  without  halting,  and,  if  hard  pulhed,  will  trot  between 
fifty  and  fixty  Englifh  miles  at  one  firetch;  but  this  extraordinary  exertion 
is  always  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  creature’s  life. 

This  animal,  like  all  others  which  have  entered  into  the  fervice  of  man,  is 
liable  to  more  diforders  in  a Rate  of  fubje6lion,  than  when  he  ranges  his 
native  forefis  unfubdued.  The  females  are  liable  to  a cracking  and  bleeding 
of  their  teats;  and  both  male  and  female  are  troubled  with  ulcers  near  the 
hoof.  At  times  they  feem  to  loath  their  food,  and  on  fuch  occafions  ftand 
ftill,  ruminating  or  chewing  the  cud.  They  are  likewife  fubjed:  to  the 
vertigo,  and  will  often  turn  round  till  they  die.  But  the  moft  fatal 
diforder,  to  which  this  animal  is  fubjed,  is  called  by  the  natives,  the 
fuddataka.  On  the  firfl:  attack,  the  Deer  begins  to  breathe  with  great 
difficulty,  its  eyes  flare,  and  its  noflrils  are  expanded.  It  foon  becomes 
unufually  ferocious,  indifcriminately  attacking  all  it  meets.  It  Hill  continues 
to  feed  as  if  in  health,  but  ceafes  to  ruminate,  and  frequently  lies  down. 
Thus  it  goes  on,  daily  confuming,  till  at  length  it  dies  from  mere  inanition. 
None  were  ever  yet  known  to  recover  from  this  cruel  diforder,  which  is, 
unhappily,  highly  contagious,  and  often  defolates  whole  provinces;  the  only 
way,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  evil,  is  to  kill  the  infeded 
animal  inflantly.  On  difiedion,  a frothy  fubflance  is  found  on  the  lungs 
and  in  the  brain;  the  inteflines  are  lax  and  flabby;  and  the  fpleen  is  wafted 
almoft  to  nothing. 

The  Rein-Deer  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  ardic  circle,  and  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  Lapland,  Siberia,  North 
America,  and  Kamtfchatka. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  this  animal  into  England,  but 
none  proved  fuccefsful,  until  in  the  year  1786,  the  late  Sir  H.  G.  Liddell, 
Bart,  brought  four  from  Lapland,  and  five  more  the  following  year.  Thefe 
produced  young  ones,  and  there  was  a reafonable  expedation  that  this  ufeful 
animal  might  be  naturalized : but  they  all  died,  perhaps  from  unfkilful 
management,  of  a diforder  fimilar  to  what  is  called  the  rot  in  Sheep,  and 
thus  this  laudable  attempt  proved  abortive. 
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THE  STAG,  OR  RED  DEER. 


Generic  Characters. 

Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper. 

Horns  folid,  upright,  branched,  renewed  every  year. 

Synonims. 

Cervus  Elaphus,  Linn.  Syjt.  93. 

Cervus  Nobilis,  Klein  Quad.  23. 

Red  Deer,  Stag,  or  Hart,  Raii  Syn.  Quad. 

Le  Cerf,  deBuffon,  vi.  63.  tab.  ix.  x. 

The  female  is  called  a Hind. 

The  young  one  a Calf. 

THE  Stag  is  the  ornament  of  the  foreft,  and  gives  a beautiful  animation 

to  the  folitudes  of  nature.  Its  ufual  height  is  three  feet  and  a half,  and  it 

/ 

meafures  fix  feet  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  tail, 'which  is  very  fliort  and 
generally  erecft;  its  horns  are  two  feet  and  a half  in  length;  its  eyes  are  large, 
its  neck  long,  its  thighs  and  legs  llender,  and  its  hoofs  divided  into  two.  Its 
general  colour  in  England  is  reddiih  brown,  with  a black  flripe  down  the 
neck  and  between  the  fhoulders,  and  fome  black  about  the  face.  This  colour 
differs  fomewhat  in  other  countries.  The  whole  form  of  the  animal  is 
excellently  calculated  for  fpeed;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  chace  of 
it  has  ever  been  a favourite  diverfion  to  thofe  who  delight  in  fuch  amufements. 
The  Stag  has  been  faid  to  be  very  long  lived,  and  many  wonderful  ftories 
have  been  related  by  naturalifts  in  fupport  of  this  opinion:  but,  as  it  arrives 
at  maturity  in  five  or  fix  years,  and  the  length  of  an  animal’s  life  is  ufually 
feven  times  that  period,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  utmoft  age  does  not 
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exceed  forty  years.  The  Rate  of  the  horns  is  the  criterion  which  ferves 
to  determine  its  age:  thus,  during  the  firft  year,  the  Stag  has  no  horns, 
but  only  a ftiort,  rough,  horny  excrefcence,  covered  with  a thin,  hairy  (kin  ; 
the  next  year  the  horns  are  Rraight  and  without  branches;  the  third  year 
they  have  two  antlers  or  branches;  the  fourth  year  three;  the  fifth  four; 
and  the  fixth  five:  this  number,  however,  is  not  uniformly  to  be  depended  on, 
but  is  fubjecR  to  fome  variation.  At  fix  years  old  the  antlers  do  not  always 
increafe;  and  although  they  may  then  amount  to  fix  or  feven  on  each  horn, 
yet  the  age  of  the  animal  is  after  that  period  calculated  more  from  the  fize  of 
the  antlers  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  branch  which  fuftains  them,  than  from 
their  number.  The  texture  of  the  horns,  when  full  grown,  is  very  firm  and 
folid,  and  they  are  ufed  for  making  knife-handles  and  other  purpofes;  but  when 
the  horn  is  young,  it  is  tender  and  exquifitely  fenfible:  the  animal  at  thefe  times 
quits  his  companions,  and  feeking  the  mofi:  retired  thickets  and  folitudes, 
never  ventures  out  to  feed,  except  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  flies,  which  would 
not  fail  to  fettle  on  the  foft  horns,  and  keep  the  poor  creature  in  continual 
torture.  The  Stag  theds  and  renews  his  horns  every  year,  and  this  event 
happens  early  in  the  fpring;  at  thefe  times  it  retires  to  pools  of  water,  into 
which  the  old  horns  drop,  when  they  fall  off,  and  this  is  the  reafon  they  are  fo 
feldom  found:  the  new  horn  does  not  immediately  make  its  appearance,  but, 
in  a fhort  time  after  the  old  one  has  fallen  off,  its  plaee  is  occupied  by  a foft 
tumour  full  of  blood,  and  eovered  with  a downy  fubftance  like  velvet.  This 
increafes  daily,  and  at  length  fhoots  out  the  antlers  on  each  fide,  and  a few 
days  complete  the  whole  head.  The  young  horns  are  covered  with  a fort  of 
bark,  which  is  foft  like  velvet:  it  is  in  faA  a continuation  of  the  covering  of 
the  Ikull,  and  is  furniihed  with  blood-veflels,  which  nourifli  the  increafing 
horns:  it  is  the  preffure  of  thefe  blood-veffels  that  gives  thofe  furrows  and 
inequalities  to  the  horns,  which  they  keep  ever  after.  As  foon  as  the  horns 
have  acquired  their  full  growth,  this  covering  and  the  blood-veflels  dry  up, 
and  begin  to  fall  off;  which  operation  the  animal  aflifts,  by  rubbing  its  antlers 
againfl;  the  trees.  The  fize  and  beauty  of  the  horns  mark  the  ftrength  and 
vigour  of  the  animal,  and  thofe  are  always  the  largefl:  which  grow  on  Stags 
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that  have  been  fed  in  rich,  fertile  paftures.  The  horns  continue  to  increafe 
yearly  in  fize,  till  the  creature  has  attained  its  eighth  year,  at  which  period  they 
generally  bear  twenty  or  twenty-two  antlers:  they  retain  this  Rate  of 
perfection  during  the  vigour  of  life,  and  gradually  decline  as  the  animal 
grows  old.  The  Stag  is  very  furious  during  the  rutting  feafon,  which 
happens  in  Augutl  and  September ; at  this  time  they  have  defperate 
engagements  with  each  other,  which  never  end  till  one  is  either  killed  or  put 
to  flight:  they  are  in  continual  agitation,  and  fcarcely  ever  eat,  fleep,  or  take 
repofe,  fo  that  at  the  clofe  of  this  period,  the  creature,  that  was  before  fierce, 
fat,  and  fleek,  becomes  timid,  lean,  and  rough.  He  then  retires  from  the 
herd,  which  he  does  not  rejoin  till  he  has  recovered  his  former  ftrength  and 
beauty.  Although  the  Stag  is  bold  and  even  fierce,  when  urged  by  neceflity, 
he  is  naturally  a cautious  and  timid  animal,  and  being  amply  furnilhed  with 
the  means  of  felf-prefervation,  he  avails  himfelf  of  them  continually. 
ImpreiTed  by  thefe  inftindive  faculties,  he  always  feeds  in  herds,  and  appoints 
one  to  a6l  as  fentinel,  to  give  an  alarm  in  cafe  of  danger.  He  polTelTes  the 
fenfes  of  hearing  and  fmelling  in  high  perfection,  and  will  fcent  an  enemy, 
that  approaches  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  wind,  at  a great  diftance : he 
feems  delighted  with  the  found  of  the  fhepherd’s  pipe,  and  is  fometimes 
allured  by  it  to  his  deftruction. 

The  Stag  is  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  pafture,  and  eats  flowly;  when 
he  has  fatisfied  his  appetite,  he  retires  to  fome  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in 
fecurity,  which  operation  he  performs  with  more  difficulty  than  the  Cow,  in 
confequence  of  the  length  and  narrownefs  of  his  throat.  He  feldom  drinks, 
while  the  plants  are  tender  and  covered  with  dew,  except  in  the  rutting 
feafon:  he  fwims  with  great  eafe,  and  has  been  known  to  venture  out  to  fea, 
in  fearch  of  the  female,  and  to  fwim  from  one  ifland  to  another,  although  at 
the  diflance  of  fome  leagues. 

It  is  almofi;  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Hind,  or  female,  has  no  horns, 
and  that  the  is  lefs  and  w^eaker  than  the  male.  She  goes  with  young 
between  eight  and  nine  months,  and  generally  produces  but  one  at  a time; 
this  file  carefully  and  courageoufly  guards,  and  defends  againfl;  the  attacks  of 
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the  Eagle,  Falcon,  Wolf,  Dog,  and  many  other  rapacious  animals  which  are 
conftantly  in  purfuit  of  it.  But  her  moll  unnatural  enemy,  is  the  father  of 
her  offspring,  from  whoin  fhe  is  obliged  to  exert  all  her  fkill  and  addrefs  to 
conceal  her  young.  The  flefh  of  this  animal  is  coarfe  and  rank,  but  the  fkin 
is  very  ferviceable,  and  it  is  from  the  horns  that  the  celebrated  fpirit  and  fait 
ofhartfhorn  are  extradled. 

The  Stag,  in  a wild  Rate,  is  become  fcarce  in  England ; fome  few,  however, 
are  flill  to  be  found  in  the  forefls  of  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire,  and  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  are  alfo  kept  in  parks  with 
Fallow  Deer;  and  it  is  this  fpecies  that  treats  the  citizens  of  London  with 
their  annual  hunt  on  Eafter  Monday. 
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THE  TIBETIAN  MUSK 


Generic  Characters. 

Without  horns. 

Two  long  tulks  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Eight  fmall  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw;  none  in  the  upper. 

Synonims. 

Capreolus  Moschi,  Gefner  Quad.  695. 

Animal  Moschiferum,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  127.  Nieremh.  Hijt.  Nat. 
p.  184.  Gmelin  Nov.  Comm.  Petr  op.  iv. 

Moschus  Moschiferus,  M.  folliculo  uMBiLicALi,  Liun.  Syfl. 
Nat.  91. 

Musk  Animal,  Tavernier,  Le  Brun,  Bell,  Strahlenburg. 

Le  Muse,  de  Buffon,  xii.  36 1. 

THE  .production  from  which  this  animal  takes  its  name,  was  long 
known  and  valued,  before  any  certain  account  of  the  animal  itfelf  had  been 
obtained  by  naturalifts.  A native  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  defert,  it  was  confidered  only  as  an  object  of  the  chace, 
and  confounded  with  the  different  fpecies  of  Deer  or  Antelopes  abounding 
in  thofe  regions. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Mufk  is  that  of  a fmall  Roebuck.  Its 
length  is  about  three  feet  three  inches:  its  height,  from  the  top  of  the 
fhoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  fore-feet,  is  about  two  feet  three  inches; 
from  the  top  of  the  haunches  to  the  bottom  of  the  hind  feet,  two  feet  nine 
inches.  The  upper  jaw  projects  confiderably  beyond  the  lower,  and  is 
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furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  a curved  flender  tufk,  about  two  inches  long, 
which  are  expofed  to  view  when  the  mouth  is  clofed,  and  form  the  moft 
obvious  diftinclion  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  tufks  are  fliarp  on  their  inner 
furface,  like  a knife;  their  fubftance  refembles  ivorj.  The  ears  of  the  Mufk 
are  long  and  narrow,  pale  yellow  on  the  infide,  deep  brown  on  the  outfide; 
the  chin  yellowifli;  the  general  colour  of  the  body  deep  iron  grey,  the  tips 
of  the  hairs  being  ferruginous,  the  remainder  blackifh,  growing  paler 
towards  the  roots;  the  hairs  are  long,  eredl,  waved,  and  very  thick  fet. 
The  fore  part  of  the  neck  is,  in  fome,  marked  on  each  fide  with  a long 
white  flripe,  from  the  head  to  the  cheft;  and  the  flanks  and  fides  are 
obfcurely  flreaked  with  whitifh:  in  others,  the  colour  is  uniform.  The 
hoofs  are  long,  black,  and  much  divided;  the  tail  extremely  fhort,  and  hid  in 
the  fur.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male,  and  is  without  tufks. 

The  principal  places  of  refidence  of  this  animal  are  the  kingdom  of 
Tibet,  Bontan,  Tonquin,  and  the  province  of  Mohang  Meng  in  China.  It 
alfo  reforts  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Baikal,  and  of  the  rivers 
Janefea  and  Argun.  Its  favourite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-clad 
mountains,  and  the  mofl  inacceffible  wilds;  where  it  lives,  like  the  Chamois 
and  other  mountain  quadrupeds,  difplaying  great  adivity  in  its  motions,  and 
flying  with  precipitation  at  the  approach  of  man.  Sometimes,  in  deep  fnow, 
they  are  compelled  by  hunger  to  defcend  to  the  fouthern  plains,  where  they 
feed  on  young  corn  and  rice.  Though  the  chace  of  them  is  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  they  are  taken  in  confiderable  numbers;  for  the  traveller 
Tavernier  informs  us,  that  in  one  journey  he  purchafed  feven  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-three  muflc  bags. 

The  drug,  for  which  they  are  fo  much  valued,  is  contained  in  an  oval 
bag,  or  tumour,  of  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  hanging  from  the  middle  of  the 
belly  of  the  male  only.  The  mulk  is  a fecretion  from  the  animal’s  fluids, 
made  in  the  form  of  an  unduous,  brownifh  matter,  which  may  be  fqueezed 
through  two  external  apertures  in  the  bag.  When  dry,  it  is  of  a' dark 
reddifh  brown,  or  rufty  black  colour,  and  of  a granulated  texture.  This 
fubftance  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  durable  perfumes  in  nature;  and 
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when  frelh,  is  fo  penetrating  as  to  be  alraoft  infupportable  in  a large 
quantity.  It  is  much  employed  in  perfumery,  and  alfo  in  medicine,  where 
it  afts  as  a powerful  llimulant  and  antifpafmodic.  The  mulk  of  Tibet  is 
more  efteemed  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  dearnefs  of  this  drug 
renders  it  very  liable  to  adulteration.  The  flefh  of  the  male  animal  is 
greatly  infeAed  with  the  odour,  efpecially  during  the  rutting  feafon.  The 
hunters  cut  off  the  bag  as  foon  as  taken,  otherwife  the  flefti  would  not  be 
eatable. 
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THE  CAMEL  AND  DROMEDARY. 


Thefe  are  varieties  of  the  liime  fpecies,  differing  onlj  in  the  number  of  rilings 
they  have  on  their  backs ; the  Arabian,  or  Dromedary,  having  only  one, 
whereas  the  Badfrian,  or  Camel,  has  two.  The  former  is  the  moft  common: 
the  latter  is  found  only  in  Alia,  and  even  there  it  is  fcarce,  being  almofl 
confined  to  fome  parts  of  Perfia  and  Southern  Tartary.  Thefe  varieties  will 
breed  together,  and  produce  an  individual  poflelfed  of  better  qualities  than 
either  of  its  parents. 


Generic  Characters. 

No  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Upper  lip  divided  like  that  of  a Hare. 

Six  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Hoofs  fmall. 

No  fpurious  hoofs. 

THE  ARABIAN  CAMEL(a),  OR  DROMEDARY. 

Kafj,y]Xog  A^otCtog,  Arijl,  Hijl,  An.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

Camelus  Arabicus,  Plin.  Hijl.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  18. 

Camelus  Dromas,  Gefner  Quad, 

(a)  The  word  Camel  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Gatnal,  which  fignlfies,  “ he  has  made  recompenfe,”  on 
account  of  the  fervices  he  renders  to  his  mafter,  by  carrying  burdens,  and  thereby  abundantly  repaying  him  for 
the  food  he  gives  him . The  Hebrew  language  ufes  three  names  to  exprefs  the  different  ages  and  fex  of  the  Camel : 
when  it  is  very  young,  the  male  is  called  Biker  and  the  female  Bikra ; when  full  grown,  the  male  is  called  Gumal 
or  Jama,  and  the  female  Naaka ; and  when  it  becomes  old,  each  fex,  as  if  unworthy  of  diftindfion,  is  called  by  the 
Rabinical  name,  Medjam.  The  Arabs  likewife  diftinguifh  its  ages  by  different  appellations } thus,  the  young  one 
juft  produced  is  called  by  them  Alkaut;  when  half  grown,  they  call  it  Biker;  and  when  able  to  carry  burdens, 
Gamal. — Diet,  Rais,  des  Anim. 
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Camel,  called  Huguin,  Leo  Afr.  338. 

Camelus  Dromedarius.  C.  topho  dorji  unico.  Linn.  Syjt»  go. 

Le  Dromedaire,  de  Buffon,  xii.  211.  tab.  ix.  Brijfon  Quad.  33. 

Camel  with  one  Bunch,  PococJis  Trav.  207.  Shaxvs  Trav.  23g. 
RuJfeVs  Alep.  56,  57. 

THE  general  appearance  of  this  animal  furnhhes  the  mofi;  complete  idea 
of  patience  and  fubmiffion.  Being  deftitute  of  horns  and  hoofs,  it  feems 
perfectly  harmlefs  and  inoffenlive.  Its  manners  are  as  gentle  as  its 
appearance,  except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  when  the  male  becomes  vicious 
almofl  to  madnefs,  and  will  often  bite  its  keeper.  Its  head  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  lize  of  its  body;  its  ears  are  fliort,  and  appear  as  if  cropped, 
and  its  neck  is  long,  Render,  and  bending  downwards  at  the  middle ; its 
upper  lip  is  divided  like  that  of  a Hare.  It  has  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Its  hair  is  very  foft,  of  a redditli  ath-colour  in  general,  but  more  dutky 
on  the  protuberance ; it  grows  longed;  about  the  neck,  under  the  throat, 
and  on  the  bunch ; its  tail  is  long,  covered  in  the  middle  with  foft  hair,  but 
that  which  grows  on  the  tides  is  coarfe,  long,  and  black ; its  hoofs  are  very 
fmall,  its  feet  broad  and  flat,  divided  above  into  two  parts,  but  underneath 
they  are  entire,  and  covered  with  a fkin  exceedingly  tough,  though  pliant. 

This  conformation  of  the  feet  fits  it,  in  a wonderful  manner,  for  the  dry, 
burning  fands  over  which  it  is  obliged  to  travel ; their  toughnefs  and  fpongy 
flexibility  preventing  them  from  cracking,  and  their  breadth  from  finking 
too  deep  into  the  fands. 

It  has  fix  callofities  on  the  legs,  namely  one  on  each  knee,  one  on  the 
infide  of  each  fore  leg,  one  on  the  upper  joint,  and  one  on  the  infide  of  the 
hind  leg,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh;  and,  befides  thefe,  one  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  breaft.  It  is  on  thete  callofities  that  the  animal  fupports  itfelf, 
when  it  lies  down,  which  it  is  early  taught  to  do,  to  receive  the  load  it  is  to 
carry  (a). 

(a)  Buftbn  fays,  the  Camel,  in  a wild  Rate,  has  not  thele  callofities,  but  that  they  are  the  effect  of  its 
education,  and  badges  of  its  flaveiy. 
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The  Arabians  begin  their  education  when  they  are  but  a few  days  old,  by 
bending  their  legs  under  their  belly  ; they  are  firft  Rightly  loaded  and  taught 
to  rife ; their  burden  is  then  gradually  increafed  every  day,  in  proportion  as 
they  acquire  llrength  to  bear  it,  till  they  are  at  length  enabled  to  futlain  the 
weight  they  are  deligned  to  carry  with  eafe  and  convenience;  and  they  know 
fo  well  when  they  have  got  their  proper  load,  that,  if  at  any  time  they  are 
overladen,  they  will  remain  on  their  belly,  uttering  the  moll  plaintive  cries, 
nor  w ill  either  perfuahon  or  force  compel  them  to  rife,  till  they  are  relieved 
from  the  furplus  of  weight.  The  largell  full-grown  Camels  will  carry  from 
ten  to  twelve  hundred  weight,  the  fmalleft  from  fix  to  feven.  In  the  fame 
gradual  manner,  they  are  enured  to  fupport  hunger  and  third;  with  the 
greateft  patience,  being  kept  without  food  and  water  for  whole  days  together, 
and  thefe  intervals  of  abftinence  are  lengthened  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  fuftain  them,  till  at  length  they  are  enabled  to  exift  without  any  other  food 
than  a few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls  of  bean  or  barley  meal,  and  without 
any  drink  for  five  or  fix  days  together.  They  are  indeed  provided  by  the 
beneficent  Creator  with  a wonderful  contrivance  to  fit  them  for  long 
abftinence,  being  furniftied  with  a fifth  llomach,  befides  the  four  that  they 
have  in  common  with  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud.  This  additional 
llomach,  or  rather  Itomachs(A),  for  it  appears  to  confift;  of  feveral  cavities  like 
facks,  ferves  them  as  a kind  of  llore-houfe,  to  hold  a much  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  they  have  prefent  occafion  for.  Ariftotle,  who  is  peculiar  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,  remarks  that  this  animal  always  difturbs  the 
water  with  its  feet  before  it  drinks,  with  an  infiindlive  intent  to  render  it 
heavy,  and  confequently  lefs  fit  to  pafs  off  fpeedily,  and  more  likely  to  be 
retained  in  the  llomach  for  a long  time(B);  but  it  feems  more  probable  that 

(a)  At  the  top  of  the  fecond  ventricle  there  were  four  fquare  holes,  which  were  the  orifices  of  about  twenty 
cavities,  made  like  facks,  placed  between  the  two  membranes  which  compofe  the  fubftance  of  this  ventricle.  The 
view  of  thefe  facks  made  us  think,  that  they  might  be  the  refervatories  where,  Pliny  fays,  the  Camels  keep  water 
a long  time,  which  they  drink  in  great  abundance,  when  they  meet  with  it,  to  fupply  their  wants  in  the  dry 
deferts  they  are  ufed  to  travel  In.  Memoirs  Royal  Acad.  Scien.  Paris,  p.  3Q. 

(b)  Ibid,  p,  40. 
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this  inftindl  is  given  it,  to  chafe  away  the  almoll  innumerable  fwarms  of 
infedls  with  which  the  waters  of  warm  climates  abound,  which,  if  fwallowed 
with  the  water,  mull  inevitably  corrupt  and  render  it  unfit  for  keeping.  In 
this  refervoir  the  water  remains  perfedlly  fweet,  and  unmixed  with  the  other 
aliments,  till  the  animal  has  occafion  to  ufe  it,  when,  by  a contraction  of  the 
mufcles,  he  is  enabled  to  force  fome  of  it  into  the  other  llomachs,  to  macerate 
the  dry  food  they  contain.  As  the  Camel  drinks  but  feldom,  he  takes  a large 
quantity,  and  it  is  not  unufual  for  travellers,  when  they  want  water,'  to  kill 
a Camel  for  the  fake  of  what  he  contains,  which  is  always  found  to  be 
perfectly  fweet  and  wholefome.  The  Camel  can  difcover  water,  by  the  fcent, 
at  the  dillance  of  half  a league,  and,  after  a long  abllinence,  will  hallen 
towards  it,  before  the  driver  is  aware  that  it  is  near.  Its  general  pace,  when 
on  a journey,  is  a flow,  unealy  walk,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour 
when  loaded ; it  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  quicken  its  pace  by  blows,  but 
goes  freell  with  gentle  ufage,  and  feems  much  enlivened  by  the  found  of  a 
pipe,  or  any  mufic.  In  this  manner  the  common  fort  will  travel  about  thirty 
miles  in  a day,  and  when  arrived  at  a ftage,  which  is  generally  fome  verdant 
fpot,  where  water  and  flirubs  are  plentiful,  it  lies  down  to  be  unloaded,  and 
is  then  turned  loofe  to  feed  and  reft  itfelf.  The  Camel  does  not  wafte  much 
time  at  its  meals,  but  will  eat  as  much  in  one  hour  as  will  ferve  him  for 
twenty-four ; the  coarfeft  weeds  and  flirubs  are  its  delicacies,  and  it  prefers 
the  nettle,  thiftle,  and  prickly  caflia,  to  the  fofteft  pafture.  Thofe  who  have 
often  travelled  the  fame  track,  will  direcft  their  courfe  always  right,  even 
when  their  drivers  are  quite  at  a lofs. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  Camel.  The  Turkoman  is  the  largeft 
and  ftrongeft,  the  Arabian  the  hardieft,  that  which  is  called  the  Dromedary, 
Maihary,  and  Raguahl,  is  the  fwifteft,  and  being  more  delicately  fliaped, 
and  inferior  in  fize,  is  never  fuftered  to  carry  merchandize,  but  is  ufed  to  ride 
on,  and  fome  will  travel  an  hundred  miles  in  one  day,  and  hold  it  for  nine 
days  together,  over  burning  deferts,  where  no  other  creature  can  exift. 

All  parts  of  this  animal  are  ufeful  to  its  mafter : with  the  hair,  which  is 
very  long,  in  winter  they  fabricate  beautiful  ftufts  for  various  ufes.  Of  the 
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Ikin  they  make  leather,  the  flefli  is  eaten(A),  and  the  milk  drank  as  a common 
nourlfliment ; the  dung,  when  dry,  ferves  as  litter  for  the  Horfes  to  He  on,  and 
for  firing,  to  drefs  their  viduals ; and,  of  the  urine,  fal  ammoniac  is  made. 

The  Camel  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  riches  of  the  Eaft.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  treafures  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  he  is  faid  to  have 
poflelfed  fix  thoufand  Camels,  and,  when  we  confider  the  wonderful 
combination  of  good  qualities  and  properties  concentered  in  this  animal,  we 
mull  allow'  it  to  be  of  almoll  ineftimable  value  in  the  countries  it  inhabits. 
Without  the  Camel,  the  immenfe  deferts  of  Arabia  would  be  impaffable; 
but,  poflell'ed  of  this  treafure,  the  Arabian  lives  fecure  in  the  midll  of  them, 
and  fears  neither  want  nor  enemies.  The  fervices  of  the  Camel  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  this  nation  of  plunderers ; the  merchants  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  make  ufe  of  them  to  carry  all  their  merchandize, 
and  form  themfelves  with  other  travellers  into  numerous  bodies,  which  they 
call  caravans,  confifling  often  of  many  thoufands,  and  this  they  do  to  guard 
each  other  from  the  infults  of  the  plundering  Arabs. 

A very  hot  climate  is  as  fatal  to  the  Camel  as  a very  cold  one.  Arabia 
feems  to  be  its  original  country,  and  they  are  there  more  numerous,  and 
thrive  better  than  elfewhere.  They  have  been  introduced  into  the  Well 
India  Wands,  but  have  not  fucceeded  ; this  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the 
mifchief  they  have  fullained  from  fmall  inled;s,  called,  by  the  natives, 
Chegoes  (b),  which,  inlinuating  themfelves  into  the  poor  creature’s  feet, 
produce  inflammation,  and  at  length  painful,  incurable  ulcers,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  lame,  and  wholly  unfit  for  fervice.  Perhaps  this  evil  might  be 
prevented,  by  keeping  the  Camel’s  feet  conllantly  moillened  with  a brulli 
dipped  in  train  oil,  to  which  all  infedls  have  an  averlion ; but  this  is  only 
meant  as  a conjedlural  hint,  and  wants  the  authority  of  experience  to 
confirm  it. 

(a)  " Atheneus  relates  that  the  Perfian  monarchs  had  whole  Camels  fervcd  up  at  their  tables.”  Pcnmnt, 
lib.  iv.  p.  130. 


(b)  This  infeft  feems  to  be  the  pulex  penitrans  of  Linnoeus,  and  the  acarus  of  Brown.  Hist.  Jam. 
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The  Camel  is  obferved  to  be  more  vigorous  in  the  dry,  mountainous 
countries  of  Tartarj,  Pertia,  and  Turkey,  where  the  climate  is  fometimes  as 
cold  as  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  animal,  whofe  hair  is  fo  valuable,  whole  milk  is  fo  abundant,  and 
whofe  flefh  is  fuch  wholefome  food,  might  be  naturalized  in  thofe  tituations, 
which  refemble  its  native  country,  where  it  would  prove  a moll  defirable 
acquilition. 

Pliny  (a)  fays,  the  Camel  has  a natural  averlion  to  the  Horle,  and  Arillotle 
remarks  (b)  that  in  walking  they  never  advance  the  left  foot  before  the  right. 

(a)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c,  18.  1.  23.  (b)  Arift.  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.1.  60. 


1 HE  BACTRIAN  CAMEL. 

Generic  Characters. 

The  fame  as  the  Arabian  Camel. 

Synonims. 

Kaf^TjXog  Bazr^og,  Arijt.  Hijl.  An.  lib.  ii.  C.  1. 

Camelus  Bactrianus,  Plin.  Hifl.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  18. 

Camel,  called  Becheti,  Leo  Afr.  338. 

Camelus  Bactrianus.  C.  dorfi  tophis  duobus.  Linn.  Syjl,  90. 

Le  Chameau,  de  Buffon,  xi.  211.  tab.  xxii. 

Persian  Camel,  RuJfeVs  Alep.  57. 

BactiIian  Camel,  Pennant’s  Syn.  Quad.  ii.  51. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  Badlrian  Camel  differs  from  the 
Arabian,  only  in  the  number  of  bunches  it  has  on  its  back ; the  Badlrian 
having  two,  whereas  the  Arabian,  or  Dromedary,  has  but  one. 

The  Badrian  Camel,  being  much  hardier  than  the  Arabian,  is  chiefly  ufed 
among  the  Tartars  as  a beafl  of  burden.  It  bears  cold  much  better  than  the 
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Arabian,  and  is  kept  in  great  numbers  about  the  lake  Baikal,  but  they  are 
there  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  inhabit  Weftern  Tartary.  During  the 
winter  feafon,  they  feed  chiefly  on  willows  and  other  trees,  which  Render 
diet  makes  them  become  very  lean.  There  is  a white  variety  of  this  animal 
found  in  Weftern  Tartary,  which  is  very  fcarce,  and  is  facred  to  the  idols  and 
prietls. 

In  China,  there  is  a variety  which  is  very  fwift,  and  is  exprefllvely  called 
Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  Camel  with  feet  of  the  wind.  The  Chinefe  draw  an  oil  or 
fat  from  the  bunches,  which  they  hold  in  great  eflimation  for  the  cure  of 
many  diforders,  as  ulcers,  numbnefs,  and  confumptions. 

The  bunches  on  the  back  of  this  animal  feem  to  arife  from  a redundance  of 
nourifliment,  at  leafl;  they  are  evidently  much  affedled  by  it;  during  the  long 
journeys  it  performs,  in  which  its  driver  is  often  obliged  to  put  it  upon  fliort 
allowance,  both  of  food  and  water,  the  bunches  gradually  diminifli,  till  they 
become  almofl;  flat,  and  are  only  to  be  perceived  by  the  length  of  the  hair 
which  grows  on  them.  They  foon,  however,  acquire  their  natural  fize  on 
the  animal’s  receiving  its  full  quantity  of  proviflon. 

The  Ba(flrian  Camel  is  found  wild  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia,  and  in  this  Rate  it  is  flronger  and  more  generous  than  when  it  is 
doiirefticated. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Hoof  cloven  in  two, 

Nofe  truncated,  prominent,  and  moveable. 

Cutting  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Synonims. 

Sus  ScROFA,  Linn.  Syjt,  102. 

SwiiN,  Faun  Suec.  No.  21, 

ScHWEiN,  Klein  Quad.  25. 

Common  Hog,  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  1.  41. 

Sus,  Gefner  Quad.  872.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  92. 

Le  Cochon,  de  Buffon,  v.  99.  Le  Verrat,  tab.  xvi. 

THE  Boar  is  the  male  of  that  well  known  animal  the  Hog.  It  does 
not  feem  neceflary  to  enter  into  an  accurate  detail  of  its  form  and  general 
qualities,  as  they  are  obvious  to  the  moft  curfory  obferver.  We  fhall  there- 
fore only  point  out  fome  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice  in  this  moft 
extraordinary  quadruped. 

The  Hog  may  be  confidered  as  the  link  in  the  great  chain  of  nature, 
which  fills  up  the  chafm  between  carnivorous  animals  and  thofe  which  feed 
on  grafs  and  grain.  He  accordingly  poflelTes  properties  which  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  thefe  divifions.  Like  the  Horfe,  his  head  is  long,  his  teeth 
are  forty-four  in  number,  and  he  has  but  one  ftomach.  His  hoofs  are  cloven 
like  the  Cow  kind,  and  his  inteftines  have  a fimilar  pofition.  His  ravenous 
appetite  for  flefii  marks  his  ftrong  affinity  to  thofe  animals  which  have 
claws;  although  it  muft  be  allowed  that,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  the  Hog  always 
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prefers  vegetable  to  animal  food.  The  ftrudure  of  his  feet  likewife  adds  to 
the  refemblance;  for,  although  his  hoofs  are  divided  into  only  two  parts,  yet 
it  will  appear,  on  dilTeclion,  that  they  are  furnilhed  with  bones  limilar  to 
thofe  found  in  beafts  of  prey.  Like- them,  too,  the  Hog  brings  forth  a 
numerous  progeny,  and  has  a great  number  of  teats  to  fuckle  them. 

Naturally  inofFenfive  and  harmlefs,  the  Hog  is  polTelTed  of  powers,  which, 
when  they  are  called  forth  to  adlion,  render  him  a very  formidable  enemy. 
He  does  not  indeed  feek  danger,  but  when  prefent,  he  does  not  feem 
anxioufly  to  avoid  it;  when  hard  prelTed  in  the  chace,  both  hunters  and 
hounds  frequently  fall  a facrifice  to  his  fury  and  refentment. 

If  we  confider  the  Hog  in  its  domeftic  Rate,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
imagine  an  animal  of  a more  fordid  and  brutal  nature.  Infatiable  in  its 
appetite,  it  feems  to  delight  in  what  is  moft  ofFenfive  to  other  animals. 
Juftice,  however,  obliges  us  to  confefs,  that  this  is  not  the  character  of  the 
Hog  in  a wild  ftate;  it  is  then  more  delicate  in  the  ehoice  of  its  food  than 
any  other  quadruped;  for  Linnseus  alFerts,  that  the  Cow  eats  two  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  plants,  the  Horfe  two  hundred  and  fixty-two,  the  Goat  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  the  Sheep  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven;  but 
the  Hog,  more  delicate  in  his  appetite,  eats  but  feventy-two.  It  Ihould  feem, 
therefore,  that  this  valuable  creature  was  given  to  man,  by  the  all-wife 
Creator,  to  confume  and  turn  to  the  beft  aceount,  what  would  otherwife  be 
wafted  and  loft.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that,  although  the 
appetite  of  the  Hog  is  fo  general,  it  is  certainly  not  indilFerent  in  the  choice 
of  its  food;  and,  when  it  has  variety,  will  diftinguifti  that  which  is  moft 
agreeable  to  its  palate  with  as  mueh  accuracy  as  any  other  quadruped. 

The  Hog  is  the  moft  indolent  of  all  domeftic  animals,  and  feems  to 
poft'efs  the  guidance  of  inftinft  in  a very  inferior  degree.  It  is  indeed,  in  fome 
meafure,  capable  of  inftrudlion,  as  the  tricks  performed  by  the  learned  pig, 
lately  exhibited  in  London  and  elfewhere,  clearly  demonftrate.  It  is, 
however,  a ftranger  to  attachment,  except  from  felfith  motives,  and  eontinues 
through  life  an  ufelefs  dependant  on  man.  The  thicknefs  of  its  hide  and 
fat  renders  it  almoft  infenfible  to  blows  and  ill-treatment,  and  Mice  have 
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even  been  known  to  eat  their  way  into  the  fat  on  its  back,  without 
incommoding  the  creature.  Smelling  and  tailing  are  the  fenfes  it  appears  to 
enjoy  in  the  higheft  perfedlion. 

Stupid,  inaAive,  and  drowfy,  the  Hog  would,  if  permitted,  deep  away 
half  its  time;  nor  can  any  thing  but  the  calls  of  appetite  interrupt  its 
delightful  repofe,  to  which  it  never  fails  to  return,  as  foon  as  that  appetite  is 
fatisfied. 

The  wind  appears  to  have  a great  influence  on  this  creature:  when  it 
blows  violently,  the  animal  is  fo  much  agitated,  that  it  will  run  towards  the 
lly,  fcreaming  in  the  mofl;  violent  manner.  Naturalifts  have  alfo  remarked  that, 
on  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  it  will  bring  llraw  to  the  fty,  as  if  to  guard 
againfl;  its  effedls.  The  Hog  is  much  dillurbed  by  the  diftrefsful  cries  of 
its  own  fpecies,  and  appears  anxious,  though  incapable  of  affording  aliiftance. 

Intemperance  is  the  caufe  of  many  difeafes  to  which  this  animal  is 
fubjedl,  as  meafles,  impoflhumes,  fcrofulous  fwellings,  &c.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  man,  if  he  would  take  warning  from  this  example,  and  avoid  the  bad 
effecls  of  every  kind  of  excefs. 

The  Hog  delights  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  either  to  cool  himfelf  or  to 
deftroy  a fort  of  loufe  with  which  he  is  infefted.  Notwithftanding  his 
fenfuality,  he  will  live  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  if  permitted. 
The  female  goes  with  young  between  four  and  five  months,  and  produces 
from  ten  to  twenty  at  a litter,  twice  every  year,  till  file  is  fifteen  years  old. 

Although  the  Hog  pafles  a life  of  inactivity,  totally  ufelefs  to  man,  he 
makes  him  ample  recompence  at  his  death  for  the  care  and  expence  bellowed 
on  him.  His  flelh  is  nourilhing  and  wholefome  food  for  perfons  who  take 
much  exercife;  but  thofe  of  delicate  conllitutions,  and  fuch  as  lead  a 
fedentary  life,  Ihould  eat  but  fparingly  of  it.  It  furnilhes  our  tables  with 
various  delicacies,  as  ham,  brawn,  pork,  bacon,  faufages,  &c.  As  it  takes 
fait  much  better,  and  is  capable  of  being  preferved  longer,  than  any  other 
animal  fubllance,  it  is  an  article  of  the  highefl;  importance  to  a commercial 
country. 


THE  CHINESE  HOG, 


Generic  Characters. 

Hoof  cloven  into  two. 

Nofe  truncated,  prominent,  and  moveable. 

Cutting  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Synonims. 

Sus  Chinensis,  Linn.  Syjl.  102. 

Javan  Hog,  Kolhen  Cap,  l.  11". 

Le  Cochon  de  Siam,  de  Bvffon,  v.  99.  tab.  xv. 

THIS  animal  is  a variety  of  the  Common  Hog,  from  which  it  differs  only 
in  the  following  particulars:  its  legs  are  fhorter;  its  belly  hangs  almoft  to 
the  ground;  its  tail  reaches  to  its  heels;  and  the  hairs. on  the  body  are  fo 
thinly  fcattered,  that  it  appears  almoft  naked.  The  breed  came  originally 
from  the  Eaft  Indies;  but  it  is  now  common  in  England,  where  its  lize  is 
become  larger,  and  the  hair  thicker.  Its  colour  is  generally  black.  It  is 
thought  to  fatten  more  eafily  than  any  other  kind,  and  to  make  better  pork 
and  bacon.  The  fucking  Pigs  of  this  variety  are  in  high  eftimation  for  the 
table. 


^ Sq'  Jf<A:>  vty.  (fe*  ~D AC  T i , J 1 ^ c?* 
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THE  AFRICAN  WILD  BOAR. 


Generic  Character. 

Cutting  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Synonims. 

Sus  -^®THiopicus,  Linn.  Syjl.  app.  tome  iii.  223.  Pallas  mifcel. 

Zool.  i6.  tab.  11.  Spicileg.  Zoolog.  fafc.  ii.  1.  tab.  i. 

Engalla,  Sorento's  Voy.  Barbot.  487. 

.Ethiopian  Hog,  Pennant  Syn.  No.  55.  p.  70. 

Sanglier  DU  Cap  Vert,  de  Buffon,  xiv.  4og.  xv.  148. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  animals,  whieh  renders  the  vail  woods  and  forells,  in 
the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  fo  dangerous  to  travellers.  Vicious  in  its 
dilpolition,  and  rapid  in  all  its  motions,  it  rulhes  upon  a man  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  and  throwing  him  down  before  he  has  time  to  defend 
himfelf,  firll  breaks  his  legs,  and  then  rips  up  his  belly  in  an  inllant.  He 
will  likewife  attack  a man  on  horfeback,  and  ferve  botli  horfe  and  rider  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  head  of  the  African  Wild  Boar  is  remarkably  large  and  broad,  in 
proportion  to  the  lize  of  its  body  ; and  the  llriuilure  of  it  is  fo  peculiar,  that 
it  gives  the  animal  a very  lingular  appearance.  It  has  two  fmall  tulks  in  the 
lower  jaw  ; but  thofe  in  the  upper  are  very  large,  and,  in  old  Boars,  bend  up 
towards  the  forehead,  in  a fernicircular  form.  Thefe  are  the  dreadful 
weapons  which  render  this  animal  fo  dangerous.  The  nofe  is  broad,  deprelTed, 
and  almoll  as  hard  as  horn ; beneath  each  eye  is  a hollow,  formed  of  loofe 
Ikin,  which  is  very  foft  and  wrinkled : under  thefe,  on  each  lide,  is  a great 
lobe,  or  wattle,  placed  almoll  horizontally;  it  is  broad,  flat,  and  round  at 
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the  end,  and  is  fo  fituated,  as  to  hinder  the  animal  from  viewing  any  thing 
below  the  eye ; between  thefe  and  the  mouth,  on  each  tide,  is  a hard,  callous 
protuberance  : the  mouth  is  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  iize  of  the  head.  The 
tkin,  which  is  of  a dutky  colour,  is  thinly  covered  with  briftles,  which  are 
difpofed  in  fafciculi,  conlitling  of  about  five  each.  Thofe  between  the  ears, 
on  the  neck,  and  the  beginning  of  the  back,  are  confiderably  longer  and 
thicker  than  the  reft,  and  form  a kind  of  mane.  The  ears  are  large  and 
fliarp  pointed  ; they  are  lined  on  the  infide  with  long,  whitifli  hairs.  The  tail, 
which  is  flat  and  flender,  does  not  reach  lower  than  the  thighs,  and  is 
covered  with  hairs,  likewife  difpofed  in  fafciculi.  When  the  animal  is 
purfued,  it  always  holds  its  tail  erect. 

Thefe  creatures  live  in  burrows  underground,  the  entrances  to  which  are 
very  narrow.  The  natives  carefully  avoid  thefe  retreats,  as  there  is  always 
great  danger  of  their  rufliing  out  upon  them  unawares.  They  are  much 
attached  to  their  young,  and  run  with  them  in  their  mouths,  to  avoid  danger. 

The  flefh  of  this  animal  is  very  good,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  German 
Wild  Boar. 

The  African  Wild  Boar  cannot  be  brought  to  breed  with  either  the 
domeftic  or  Chinefe  Sow. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  wildeft,  moft  uncultivated^  and  hotteft  parts  of 
Africa,  from  Senegal  to  Congo  : they  are  alfo  found  on  the  Ifland  of 
Madagafcar(A). 

(a)  Flacourt  Hlft.  of  Madag.  152,  quoted  by  Pennant. 
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THE  RHINOCEROS  (a.) 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  obtufe,  incilive  teeth  in  each  jaw,  placed  remote  from  each  other. 
Each  hoof  divided  into  three  parts. 

One  folid,  conic  horn  on  the  nofe. 

There  is  a variety  found  with  two  horns,  which  differs  alfo  from  this  in 
other  particulars. 


Synonims. 

Rhinoceros,  Plin.  Hijl.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  20.  RaiiSyn.  Quad.  122.  Klein 
Quad.  26.  Briffon  Quad.  78.  Buffon,  xi.  174.  tab.  vii. 
Rhinoceros,  or  Abbados,  Bontius  Ind.  50.  Du  Halde  China,  i.  I20. 

THIS  animal  is  next  in  fize  to  the  Elephant;  it  is  fix  feet  high,  and  twelve 
long,  and  bulky  in  proportion  ; its  legs  are  comparatively  much  fiiorter  than 
thofe  of  the  Elephant.  It  is  found  in  the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  fome  parts 
of  the  Eafl;  Indies,  and  in  general  wherever  the  Elephant  is  found. 

Many  authors  confider  this  as  the  Rem  or  Reem,  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  Numb,  xxiii.  22.  Deut.  xxiii.  17.  Job  xxix.  12. 
Pfalm  xxii.  22.  Pfalm  xxix.  6.  and  elfewhere.  The  tranflators  have  there 
called  it  the  Unicorn;  however  the  fad:  is,  the  animal  there  defcribed  is  laid 
to  polTefs  many  of  the  known  qualities  of  the  Rhinoceros;  as  fwiftnefs,  great 
ftrength,  rage,  and  untradablenefs. 

It  was  early  known  to  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  a figure  of  it  on  the 
Praeneftine  pavement,  which  reprefents  the  variety  with  two  horns. 


(a)  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  fl's,  (‘l*os,  the  nose,  and  nifxs  a horn. 
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According  to  M.  Ladvocat  (a,)  Agatarchides  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  the 
Rhinoceros.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  about  480  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  blelTed  Saviour.  Afterwards  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny, 
Artemidorus,  Strabo,  Elian,  Oppian,  Martial,  and  many  others  make  mention 
of  it,  Artemidorus  (b)  profefles  to  have  feen  one,  and  accordingly  his 
defcription  is  the  moft  exadl  of  any.  This  feems  to  be  the  animal  which 
Ariftotle  (c)  calls  the  Oryx  and  the  Indian  Afs.  Mr  Pennant  judicioufly 
obferves,  that  “ his  informers  might  well  compare  the  clumfy  lhape  of  the 
Rhinoceros  to  that  of  an  Afs,  fo  that  the  philofopher  might  eafily  be  induced 
to  pronounce  it  a whole-footed  animal.”  It  is  likewife  the  Bos  Unicornis 
and  Fera  Rhinoceros  of  Pliny  (d,)  who  exactly  defcribes  the  large  black  horn 
on  the  fore-head  and  the  hog-like  tail.  Other  writers  of  later  date  have  alfo 
defcribed  it;  as  Bontius,  Aldrovandus,  Chardin,  and  Ruyfh;  but  their  accounts 
are  very  inaccurate  and  full  of  fabulous  ftories,  fuch  as  that  related  by 
Alkazuin,  an  Arabian  writer,  who  fays  that,  when  the  Rhinoceros  drinks  at 
a river,  all  other  animals  keep  at  a refpedlful  diftance  till  he  has  done ; and 
that,  when  it  has  taken  polTeliion  of  any  place,  no  other  animal  dares 
approach  within  many  miles  of  it,  and  many  other  fuch  abfurdities. 

Dion  (e)  fays,  that  the  Emperor  Auguftus  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
animal  into  the  Ihows  at  Rome,  on  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra.  But  Pliny  (e,) 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  hiftory,  afl’ures  us,  that  Pompey 
the  Great  exhibited  this  fpe<ftacle  firft;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Solinus, 
according  to  Polybius  (g.)  Pliny  (h)  fays,  further,  that  it  at  length  became  a 
favourite  exhibition.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  it  was  frequently  exhibited, 
and  made  to  combat  the  Bull.  And  Martial  the  poet,  who  was  an  eye- 
w'itnefs,  fays,  that  no  animal  fights  fiercer  or  ftronger.  He  fays,  the 
Rhinoceros  will  lift  up  a Bull  with  his  horn  like  a football.  The  fame  poet 
remarks,  that  he  is  not  eafily  provoked,  but  when  he  is  once  enraged,  nothing 


(a)  Lcttrc  sur  le  Rhinoceros. 

(b)  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. 


(c)  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

(d)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  21. 


(e)  Dion.  Cas.  i.  51. 

(f)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  20. 

(g)  Polyb.  c.  43. 

(u)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  20. 
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can  be  more  terrible.  He  fays  likewife,  that  a Rhinoceros  lifted  up  a Bear 
with  his  two  horns  (a,)  as  eafily  as  a Bull  would  a football. 

The  Rhinoceros  is  likewife  mentioned  during  the  reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  Heliogabulus;  but  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  no  more 
mention  is  made  of  it,  till  the  year  1515,  when  one  is  faid  to  have  combated 
an  Elephant  at  Lifbon,  under  the  reign  of  King  Emmanuel,  and  to  have  killed 
the  Elephant.  Some  were  afterwards  brought  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
one  at  length  made  its  appearance  in  London,  in  the  years  1684  and  1685, 
and  another  fome  years  after ; but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  having  reached 
either  Germany  or  France,  till  the  year  1748,  when  one  was  exhibited  at 
Paris;  it  was  brought  from  the  province  of  Acham,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Ava  (b,)  was  very  tame,  gentle,  and  even  carefling.  It  was  continually 
eating  hay,  bread,  fruit,  peas,  and  beans,  and  in  fhort  every  thing  that  was 
given  it,  except  fifli  and  flefli,  which  it  would  not  touch.  The  keeper  faid 
it  confumed  daily  flxty  pounds  of  hay  and  twenty  pounds  of  bread,  and  drank 
fourteen  pails  of  water;  but  this  account  feems  rather  exaggerated.  It  was 
very  fond  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  and  appeared  much  pleafed  when  it  was 
blown  into  its  nofe  and  mouth.  It  was  much  delighted  with  fharp,  prickly 
plants  and  thorny  branches  of  trees.  “ I have  often  given  it,”  fays  father  , 
Le  Compte,  “ branches  with  very  tharp  and  tirong  thorns  on  them,  and  have 
been  furprifed  at  the  addrefs  with  which  it  bent  and  broke  them  in  its  mouth, 
without  feeming  to  be  in  the  lead:  incommoded  by  them:  it  is  true  they 
fometimes  drew  blood  from  the  mouth  and  tongue;  but  perhaps  that  even 
rendered  them  more  palatable,  and  thofe  little  wounds  ferved  only  to  caufe  a 
fenfation  flmilar  to  what  is  excited  by  fait,  pepper,  &c.  on  ours.”  This 
circumftance  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  fabulous  ftory,  that  the  tongue  is 
as  rough  as  a file;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  refembles  much  the  tongue 
of  a Hog,  and  is  as  foft  as  velvet  to  the  touch. 

( a)  Commentators  have  been  much  perplexed  to  explain  this  passage  in  Martial,  and  have  even  suspected 
some  error  in  the  text;  whereas  it  is  evident  the  poet  means  the  two-horned  Rhinoceros,  one  of  which  was 
probably  then  at  Rome,  as  it  is  represented  on  a coin  of  Domitian,  under  whose  reign  Martial  lived.  Phil. 
Tran.  xi.  913. 


(b)  Blomart.  Diet.  Rais,  des  Anim. 
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The  ingenious  and  accurate  Dr.  Parfons  publithed  a hiftory  of  the  Rhinoceros 
in  1743,  an  abftraA  from  which  cannot  but  prove  acceptable,  on  account  of 
its  undoubted  authenticity.  The  individual  defcribed  by  him  was  brought 
from  Bengal,  and  although  only  two  years  old,  the  expence  of  the  food  and 
journey  amounted  to  near  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling;  his  daily  food  was 
feven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  fugar:  and  given  him  at 
three  meals;  belides  which  he  had  hay  and  green  herbs,  which  laft  he 
preferred:  he  drank  large  quantities  of  water.  His  difpolition  appeared  to  be 
peaceable,  and  he  readily  fuffered  all  parts  of  his  body  to  be  touched.  When 
hungry,  or  ftruck  by  any  one,  he  became  mifchievous,  and  in  both  cafes 
nothing  appeafed  him  but  food.  When  enraged,  he  fprang  forward,  and 
nimbly  raifed  himfelf  to  a confiderable  height,  pufliing  at  the  fame  time  his 
head  furioufly  againll  the  walls,  which  he  performed  with  amazing  quicknefs, 
notwithftanding  his  heavy  afpedl  and  unwieldy  mafs.  I often  obferved,” 
fays  Dr.  Parfons,  “ thefe  movements  produced  by  rage  or  impatience, 
efpecially  in  the  mornings  before  his  rice  and  fugar  were  brought  him.  The 
vivacity  and  promptitude  of  his  motions,  induced  me  to  think  that  he  was 
altogether  unconquerable,  and  that  he  could  eatily  overtake  any  man  who 
tliould  offend  him. 

“This  Rhinoceros,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  was  not  taller  than  a young 
Cow  that  has  never  produced ; but  his  body  was  very  long  and  very  thick. 
His  head  was  difproportionably  large.  From  the  ears  to  the  horn  there  was 
a concavity,  the  two  extremities  of  which,  namely,  the  upper  end  of  the 
muzzle,  and  the  upper  part  near  the  ears,  were  contiderably  raifed.  The  horn, 
which  was  not  yet  above  an  inch  high,  was  black,  fmooth  at  the  top,  but  full 
of  wrinkles  directed  backwards  at  the  bafe.  The  noftrils  were  fituated  very 
low,  being  not  above  an  inch  dillant  from  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The 
under  lip  was  pretty  limilar  to  that  of  an  Ox;  but  the  upper  lip  had  a great 
refemblance  to  that  of  a Horfe,  with  this  advantageous  difference,  that  the 
Rhinoceros  can  lengthen  his,  move  it  from  fide  to  fide,  roll  it  about  a Raff,  and 
feize  with  it  any  obje6t  he  wiflies  to  carry  to  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  this 
young  Rhinoceros  was  foft  like  that  of  a Calf;  his  eyes  w^ere  without  any 
vivacity,  in  figure  refembling  thofe  of  a Hog,  and  were  fituated  lower  or 
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nearer  the  noftrils  than  in  any  other  quadruped.  His  ears  were  large,  thin  at 
the  extremities,  and  contrafted  at  their  origin  by  a kind  of  annular  rugotity. 
The  neck  was  very  fliort,  and  furrounded  by  two  thick  folds  of  fkin.  The 
Ihoulders  were  very  thick;  and  at  their  jund;ure  there  was  another  fold  of 
tkin  which  defcended  on  the  fore-legs.  The  body  of  this  young  Rhinoceros, 
was  very  thick,  and  pretty  much  refembled  that  of  a Cow  near  the  end  of  her 
geftation.  Between  the  body  and  the  crupper  there  was  another  fold,  which 
defcended  on  the  hind-legs;  and  laftly,  another  fold  tranfverfely  furrounded 
the  lower  part  of  the  crupper,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  tail.  The  belly  was 
large,  and  hung  near  the  ground,  particularly  its  middle  part.  The  legs  were 
fhort,  thick,  round,  and  ftrong,  and  their  joint  bended  backwards:  this  Joint, 
which,  when  the  animal  lay  down,  was  covered  with  a remarkable  fold  of 
the  fkin,  became  apparent  when  he  flood.  The  tail,  which  was  thin,  and 
proportionably  fhort,  grew  a little  thicker  at  the  extremity,  which  was 
garnifhed  with  fome  fhort,  thick,  hard  hairs.  The  fkin  was  impenetrable, 
and  fo  thick,  that  when  a man  laid  hold  of  any  of  the  folds,  he  would 
imagine  he  was  handling  a wooden  plank  of  half  an  inch  thick.  Dr.  Grew 
remarks  that,  when  tanned,  it  is  excellively  hard,  and  thicker  than  that  of 
any  other  terreflrial  animal.  It  is  every  where  covered,  more  or  lefs,  with 
incruflations,  in  the  form  of  galls  or  tuberofities,  which  are  fmall  on  the  top 
of  the  neck  and  back,  but  become  larger  on  the  fides:  the  largefl  are  on  the 
fhoulders  and  crupper:  they  extend  along  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  even  on 
the  feet;  but  between  the  folds  the  fkin  is  penetrable,  delicate,  and  as  foft 
as  filk  to  the  touch,  while  the  external  part  of  the  fold  is  equally  hard  with 
the  reft.  This  tender  fkin  between  the  folds  is  of  a light  flefh-colour;  and 
the  fkin  of  the  belly  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  and  confiflence.  The  galls 
or  tuberofities  on  the  fkin  fhould  not  be  compared  to  fcales;  they  are  fimple 
indurations  only,  without  any  regularity  in  their  figure,  or  fymmetry  in 
their  refpedlive  pofitions.  The  flexibility  of  the  fkin  in  the  folds  enables  the 
Rhinoceros  to  move  his  head,  neck,  and  members  with  facility.  The  whole 
body,  except  at  the  joints,  is  inflexibile,  and  refembles  a coat  of  mail.” 

The  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  entirely  folid,  and  formed  of  the  hardefl 
bony  fubftance,  growing  from  the  upper  maxillary  bone  by  fo  flrong  an 
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apophyfe  as  feemingly  to  make  but  one  part  with  it.  In  a full-grown  animal 
it  is  fometimes  near  four  feet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bafe.  Its  general  colour  is  brown;  though  fome  have  been  feen  grey,  and 
even  white,  and  thefe  are  held  in  greateft  efteem.  Martial  informs  us  (a) 
that  the  horn  was  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  and  bore  a high  price,  and 
that  the  ladies  of  fathion  ufed  them  in  the  baths  to  hold  their  elTence-bottles 
and  oils.  It  is  likewife  much  valued  in  India,  and  Pope  Clement  VII. 
prefented  one  to  the  King  of  France  as  a very  choice  rarity.  The  Venetians 
purchafed  one  at  a high  price  of  a Jew;  and  it  is  related  (b)  that  when  the 
French  plundered  the  palace  of  Peter  de  Medicis,  they  found  the  horn  of  a 
Rhinoceros,  which  they  confidered  as  a great  treafure.  The  ideal  value  is, 
however,  now  much  leflened,  and  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  Many  medicinal  virtues  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  but  without 
foundation. 

The  age  of  this  animal  is  not  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  female  produces  but  one  young  one  at  a time,  and  at  confiderable 
periods.  If  it  is  true,  as  fome  fay,  that  they  bring  forth  at  three  years,  it  is 
probable,  from  analogy,  that  they  do  not  outlive  twenty. 

The  Rhinoceros  delights  in  marthy  and  luxuriant  patiures,  and  grazes  as 
the  Ox  does;  but  its  favourite  food  is  the  flinking  ftapelia  (c.)  It  is  fond  of 
wallowing  in  the  mud  like  a Hog,  and  will  plunge  into  the  water  like  a 
Duck  to  cool  itfelf. 

As  the  Rhinoceros  is  naturally  of  a pacific  temper,  it  is  probable  that  the 
account  Pliny  gives  of  its  engaging  the  Elephant  is  without  foundation.  It 
is  a folitary  animal,  and  never  attacks  man  but  when  provoked : it  then 
becomes  very  furious  and  formidable.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a Shropfliire 
gentleman  whofe  belly  was  ripped  open  by  the  horn  of  one  of  thefe  animals 
while  in  India,  and  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  furvive  it. 

The  ufual  method  of  taking  this  animal,  is  in  pits  dug  in  the  paths  by 
which  they  go  to  drink,  and  covered  over  dexteroufiy  with  branches, 
grafs,  &c.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  fhot  in  the  belly  as  it  lies  fieeping  on  one 

(a)  Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig.  53.  (b)  Paul  Jot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  xviii.  (c)  Botanic  Mag.  vol.  i. 
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fide,  but  this  is  not  eafj  to  accomplifh,  on  account  of  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmell 
and  hearing,  which  two  fenfes  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  in  very  high  perfeftion, 

Buffon  fays,  there  is  a foetus  of  a Rhinoceros  in  the  Royal  Cabinet,  which 
was  taken  from  the  mother  in  the  Ifland  of  Java.  By  the  memoir 
accompanying  this  foetus  we  are  informed,  that  twenty-eight  hunters  having 
alTembled  to  attack  the  dam,  they  followed  her  at  a diftance  for  fome  days, 
detaching  one  or  two  of  their  number  from  time  to  time  to  reconnoitre  her 
fituation;  that  by  this  means  they  furprifed  her  while  afleep;  and  filently 
approached  fo  near,  that  the  twenty-eight  mufkets  were  difcharged  at  once 
into  the  lower  part  of  her  belly. 

The  Afiatics  fometimes  tame  thefe  animals,  and  bring  them  into  the  field 
of  battle,  to  ftrike  terror  into  their  enemies;  but  they  are  in  general  fo 
unmanageable,  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  frequently  turn  on 
their  mailers. 

Bontius  and  others  fay,  that  the  Indians  eat  the  flefh  of  the  Rhinoceros,  and 
that  it  is  very  well  flavoured:  it  is,  however,  very  coarfe  and  hard. 
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THE  HIPPOPOTJME, 


Generic  Characters. 

Four  cutting  teeth  and  two  tutks  in  each  jaw. 

Each  hoof  divided  into  four  parts. 

Synonims. 

iTnrog  'TroTctfjttog,  Arijl,  Hijl.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

Hippopotamus  Amphibius,  Linn.  Syfl.  101.  Klein  Quad.  34. 

Hippopotamus,  PLin.  lib.  viii.  c.  20.  Gefner  Quad.  403.  Raii 
Syn.  Quad.  4g3. 

Hippopotame,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  59. 

Cheropotamus  et  Hippopotamus,  Prof.  Alp.  APgypt,  i.  245. 

River  Paard,  Houttuyn  Nat.  Hift.  hi.  405.  tab.  28. 

Sea  Horse,  Adamjoris  Voy.  133.  Leo  Apr.  344. 

Sea  Ox,  Lobo  Abijf.  105.  Kolben  Cape,  ii.  129.  Leo  Afr.  344. 

River  Horse,  Ludolph  (Eth.  Oo. 

Behemoth,  or  Hippopotamus,  Shaw's  Travels,  Supp.  87. 

L’Hippopotame  de  Bif'on,'xi\.  22.  tab.  hi.  Brijfon  Quad.  83. 

WHEN  we  conhder  the  enormous  bulk  of  this  hilge  animal,  which  is 
exceeded  in  lize  by  the  Elephant  alone,  it  feems  matter  of  aftonifhment,  that, 
till  lately,  fo  little  of  its  hillory  has  been  known  ; and  that  its  figure  has 
been  fo  differently,  and,  in  general,  fo  badly  reprefented.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  : mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
book  of  Job,  where  it  is  called  Behemoth;  and  its  peculiar  properties  are 
defcribed  in  a ftyle  and  manner  mofl  beautifully  poetical.  The  Egyptians 
were  likewife  not  unacquainted  with  it,  for  its  figure  is  frequently  feen 
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engraven  on  their  obelifks  ; the  Romans  alfo  knew  it,  as  it  is  found  on  fome 
of  their  medals.  Scaurus  (a)  exhibited  one,  as  a public  fpedaele,  during  his 
asdilelhip;  and  Augullus  produced  one  at  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra ( b)  ; 
notwithftanding  whieh,  both  the  figures  and  aecounts  given  of  it  have  been 
very  erroneous,  and  even  contradidlory.  The  travels  of  Dr.  Sparrman  and 
other  modern  naturalifts,  -on  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  we  may  depend, 
have  at  length,  in  a great  meafure,  removed  the  veil  which  obfcured  this 
part  of  natural  hiftory,  and  enabled  us  to  give  a tolerably  accurate  account 
of  this  mod:  extraordinary  animal.  With  the  true  ardor  of  naturalids,  they 
followed  it  to  its  places  of  abode,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  many 
hundred  miles  up  the  country ; and,  from  the  opportunities  they  had,  and 
the  ufe  they  made  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  their 
accounts. 

The  larged  animals  of  this  fpecies  meafure  fixteen  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  fix  feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  are  dfteen  feet  in  girt ; the  mouth 
opens  two  feet  four  inches  wide ; the  tufks  are  above  a foot  long,  clear  of 
the  gums,  and  the  grinders  weigh  three  pounds  each.  The  general  clumfy 
appearance  of  this  creature  makes  it  bear  a great  refemblance  to  a Hog, 
except  that  the  nofe  is  rounder,  the  head  larger,  and  the  legs  more  clumly ; 
the  feet  are  divided  into  four  toes,  each  armed  with  a drong  hoof,  or  nail ; 
and,  notwithdanding  the  animal  is  amphibious,  they  are  not  connected  by 
any  membranes.  It  is  probable  the  name  of  Sea  Cow  was  given  to  it  from 
its  having  four  domachs,  in  common  with  that  animal ; and  that  it  was 
called  Sea  Horfe,  from  the  neighing  noife  it  makes  with  its  voice,  which. 
Dr.  Sparrman  fays,  rhay  be  tolerably  well  expreded  by  the  words  heurh  hurh, 
heoh-heoh ; the  two  fird  of  which  are  uttered  flowly,  in  a lharp  and 
tremulous  found,  like  the  grunting  of  fome  animals  ; while  the  compound 
word  is  founded  very  quick,  and  much  refembles  the  neighing  of  a Horfe. 

This  animal  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the  Niger  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ; but  it  is  found  in  greated  abundance  at  Konaps  River. 


(a)  Plin.  lib.  8.  c.  26. 


(b)  Dion  Caflius,  lib.  51.  quoted  by  Pennant. 
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It  comes  on  Ihore  by  night,  to  feed  on  the  luxuriant  herbage  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  fometimes  does  great  damage  to  the  adjacent 
plantations  of  rice  and  other  grain,  of  which  it  tramples  down  and  deftroys 
even  more  than  it  eats.  It  is  alarmed  at  the  lead:  noife,  when  it  inftantly 
plunges  into  the  v'ater,  and  links  to  the  bottom,  where  it  walks  about  at  its 
cafe,  riling  fometimes  to  the  furface  to  take  in  frelli  air,  when  it  remains  for 
a minute  or  two  with  its  head  above  water,  making  a horrid  bellowing 
noife,  which  may  be  heard  at  a conliderable  dillance.  It  is  a fhy  and  cautious 
animal ; and,  in  places  where  it  fufpe<fls  danger,  it  puts  only  one  noliril  out 
of  the  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  breathing. 

Like  the  Rhinoceros  and  Elephant,  this  animal  is  almoll  dellitute  of  hair, 
a few  only  being  thinly  fcattered  on  dilferent  parts  of  the  head  and  body  ; 
thefe  are  of  a reddilh-brown  colour,  and  are  from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  length,  except  thofe  which  grow  on  the  edges  of  the  tail,  which  are 
longer ; they  are  placed  at  the  dillance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  other.  The 
tail  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Rhinoceros,  flattened  at  the  tides,  and  the 
edges,  or  fliarp  parts,  are  placed  upwards  and  downwards.  The  Ikin  of  the 
Hippopotamus  is  flronger,  thicker,  and  more  flexible  than  that  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  but  it  is  not  fo  tranfparent ; the  colonifts  make  excellent  whips 
of  it,  which  are  more  durable  than  any  other. 

Dr.  Sparrman  fays,  the  flefli  of  the  young  Hippopotamus,  which  he 
killed,  was  tender,  and  the  fat  tailed  like  marrow ; he  adds,  the  colonills 
conlider  the  flelh  and  fat  of  the  Sea  Cow  as  the  wholefomell  meat  that  can 
be  eaten ; particularly  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet,  which,  when  properly 
drefl'ed,  are  conlidered  as  a great  delicacy.  The  dried  tongues  of  thefe 
animals  are  likewife  conlidered  as  a great  dainty. 

It  appears  that  this  animal  is  capable  of  living  in  fait  water,  as 
Dr.  Sparrman  fays,  he  has  feen  them  at  the  mouth  of  Kromme  and  Camtour 
Rivers,  efpecially  the  latter,  thrulling  their  heads  above  water,  to  blow 
themfelves  in  open  daylight : it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  cannot  drink 
fait  water ; as  a Hippopotamus,  which  had  been  dillurbed  in  the  river,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fea,  was  obliged  to  go  on  lliore  every  night,  to  drink 
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frefli  water  from  a well  in  the  neighbourhood,  till,  at  laft,  it  was  killed  by 
fome  people  who  lay  in  ambufh  for  it'. 

The  Hippopotamus  is  not  fo  quick  in  its  pace  as  the  generality  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds;  it  is,  however,  a dangerous  animal  to  meet  with  out  of 
the  water ; for,  though  its  difpofition  is  naturally  mild,  it  becomes  furious, 
when  provoked,  and  from  the  amazing  width  of  its  mouth,  is  capable  of 
biting  a man  in  two  in  an  inftant. 

Dr.  Sparrman  gives  the  following  account  of  a rencounter  he  had  with  a 
Hippopotamus  one  night,  which  we  tliall  make  no  apology  for  tranfcribing : 
“ We  fet  ourfelves  down  clofe  by  each  other’s  fide,  in  a path  made  by  the 
Sea  Cows  ; making  ourfelves  pretty  fure,  as  the  place  was  flat,  and 
confequently  it  was  light  here,  of  being  able,  if  any  Hippopotamus  fhould 
happen  to  come  upon  the  fhallow,  and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain  enough 
to  kill  it  with  a volley  of  three  fliot.  But,  to  the  great  endangering  of  our 
lives,  we,  on  a hidden,  found  the  animal  much  quicker  in  its  motions,  as 
well  as  bolder,  than  we  had  thought  it ; for,  while  I was  fitting  half  afleep, 
and  meditating  on  the  fubjed:,  ftruck  with  the  confideration,  that  although 
we,  with  our  guns,  had  at  that  prefent  moment  the  dominion  over  Job’s 
Behemoth ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flies,  or  fmall  mufquitoes,  had  the 
dominion  over  us ; fo  much,  indeed,  that  I was  forced  to  wrap  my  face  up 
in  a handkerchief ; a Sea  Cow  came  out  of  the  river,  rufliing  upon  us,  with 
a hideous  cry,  as  fwift  as  an  arrow  out  of  a bow ; at  the  fame  time,  I heard 
the  farmer  call  out,  Heer  Jefus !"  but  luckily,  at  the  very  inftant,  he 
difeharged  his  piece,  which,  flafhing  full  in  the  animals  face,  contributed 
perhaps  more  than  the  ball,  to  make  it  flart  back  ; when  fetting  up  another 
cry,  it  threw  itfelf  into  the  water  again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it 
came  out.” 

Lieutenant  Paterfon,  who  travelled  into  the  internal  parts  of  Africa, 
relates  the  method  ufed  by  the  natives  to  catch  thefe  animals,  as  follow : 
“ They  dig  large  holes  in  the  ground,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  about 
ten  feet  diameter,  and  fome  of  them  about  ten  feet  deep  : in  the  bottom 
of  thefe  pits  they  place  pieces  of  wood,  fliarpened  at  the  points,  and  then 
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cover  the  cavity  with  branches  of  trees  and  turf  (a).  When  the  Hippopotami 
come  out  of  the  river,  in  the  night,  to  graze,  they  often  fall  into  thefe  fnares, 
and  very  frequently  receive  wounds  which  occafion  their  immediate  death.” 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  late  Colonel  Gordon,  commandant  of  the 
Cape,  who  killed  a great  number  of  thefe  animals.  He  adds,  they  are  very 
dexterous  in  covering  thefe  pits,  and  as  the  Hippopotamus  will  not  readily 
go,  except  where  there  are  prints  of  the  feet  of  its  own  kind,  the  natives 
always  keep  a foot  to  mark  the  fand  which  covers  the  pit. 


(a)  The  traveller  feems  to  have  forgot  that  the  Hippopotamus  is  fixteen  feet  in  length,  confequently  a 
pit  of  ten  feet  diameter  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  him. 
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LOMG  IfOSEB  TAPIIR 


THE  TAPIIR. 


Generic  Characters, 

The  fore  hoofs  divided  into  three  parts,  and  a fort  of  falfe  hoof  behind. 

Hind  hoofs  divided  into  three. 

Synonims. 

Le  Tapir  ou  Manipouris,  Brijfon  Quad.  81.  De  Buffon,  xi.  444. 
tab.  xliii. 

Elephant  Hog,  Wc^ersVoy.  in  Dampi^r,  hi.  400. 

Sus  AQUATicus  MULTISULCUS,  BaTTeve  France  Mquin^  160. 

Mountain  Cow,  Dampier,  ii.  I02. 

Anta  ou  Grand  Bete,  Gumilla  Orenoque,  ii.  I5.  CondamineVoy.  82. 

Species  of  Hippopotamus,  or  River  Horse,  Bancroft  Guiana,  127* 

Tapiirete  Brasiliensibus  Lusitanis  Anta.  Marcgrave  Brafit,22Q. 

Pifo  Brcfil,  101.  Nieuhoff's  Voy.  23.  Kaii  Syn.  Quad.  12O. 
Klein  Quad.  36. 

Hippopotamus  terrestris.  H.  pedibus  posticis  trisulcis, 
Linn.  Syjl.  Ed.  x.  74. 

THE  Long-nofed  Tapiir,  which  has  been  millaken  by  fome  authors  for 
the  Hippopotamus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods  and  rivers  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  South  America,  from  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  to  the  River  of  Amazons. 
Amidft  thefe  favourite  retreats  it  devotes  the  day  to  repofe,  and  at  the 
approach  of  night  goes  out  in  quell  of  food.  If  dillurbed  it  plunges  into  the 
water,  and  either  fwims,  or  walks  on  the  bottom  as  on  dry  ground,  according 
to  its  inclination. 

Its  long  and  Render  nofe  extends  far  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  forming  in 
the  male,  a fort  of  probofcis,  which  may  be  either  drawn  up  or  contracted 
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at  pleafure.  Each  jaw  contains  ten  cutting  teeth,  and  a hmilar  number  of 
grinders;  its  ears  are  ered,  oval,  and  bordered  with  white;  its  eyes  are 
fmall,  the  form  of  its  body  refembling  that  of  a hog;  its  back  arched;  its 
legs  fhort;  and  its  hoofs  fmall,  black,  and  hollow;  its  tail  is  extremely 
fmall;  its  hair  Ihort,  and  of  a dufky  colour;  the  neck  is  covered  with  a 
briftly  mane,  about  an  inch  and  a half  high.  The  female  differs  from 
the  male  in  wanting  the  probofcis,  and  having  both  the  jaws  of  an  equal 
length. 

This  animal,  which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a young  Cow,  is  of  a mild  and 
inoffenfive  difpofition,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  perfe<ftly  tame.  They 
are  fometimes  kept  in  Guiana,  and  fed  in  the  farm  yards  with  other  domeftic 
beafts;  they  live  chiefly  on  fruits,  grafs,  and  fugar-canes;  they  feed 
themfelves  with  their  nofe,  ufing  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Rhinoceros 
ufes  his  upper  lip.  They  are  faid  to  know  the  perfon  who  ufually  fupplies 
them  with  food,  and  to  rummage  people’s  pockets  in  fearch  for  meat. 

The  Indians  fhoot  them  with  envenomed  arrows,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
Ikins  for  bucklers,  and  to  procure  a repaft  which  they  pronounce  excellent. 

The  mofl  common  attitude  of  the  Tapiir  is  fitting  on  the  rump,  like  a 
Dog.  It  is  a falacious,  lluggifh  animal,  but  if  attacked  it  will  make  a 
vigorous  refinance,  and  will  tear  the  fkin  from  fuch  Dogs  as  it  can  poflibly 
feize. 


rit^ii/hed  hv  lV.TiaTton.^.^arv^f,Sc^^yT^elch  ' 
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LEPHANT 


THE  ELEPHANTM. 


Generic  Characters. 

No  cutting  teeth : two  vaft  tulks ; a long  probofcis. 

Feet  round,  terminated  by  five  fmall  hoofs. 

Synonims. 

E\B(p(xg,  Arijt.  Hiji,  An.  lib.  i.  c.  il.  ix.  c.  1. 

Elephas,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  l.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  131. 

Elephas  MAXIMUS,  Linu.  Syjt.  48. 

L’Elephant,  de  Buffon,  xi.  1.  tab.  1. 

Great  Elephant,  Pennant  Syn»  Quad,  02. 

THE  external  form  of  the  Elephant  offers  nothing  very  particular  to 
attrad:  our  notice  or  admiration,  but  when  we  contemplate  its  enormous 
bulk  and  ftature,  our  thoughts  are  prefently  raifed  from  the  creature  to  the 
great  Creator,  with  an  awful  and  reverential  afionifhment,  at  that  power 
which  could  inform  fuch  a llupendous  mafs  of  animal  matter,  with  every 
degree  of  fupplenefs  and  adlivity,  necellary  for  its  prefervation  and  happinefs, 
and  endue  it  with  inftindiive  faculties  inferior  to  none,  and  fuperior  to  mofi; 
of  the  animal  creation. 

The  Elephant  is  undoubtedly  the  largefi:  quadruped  known ; fome,  indeed, 
have  thought,  from  the  immenfe  bones  and  teeth  found  under-ground,  in , 
Siberia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  that  an  animal  exifts,  or  has  once  exifted, 
much  larger  than  the  largefi  Elephant  now  known,  and  the  name  of  the 

j 

Mammouth  has  been  given  to  it.  What  feems  to  favour  this  opinion  is, 

(a)  The  name  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Alaph,  which  fignifies  to  teach  or  inftru£I, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  docility  and  fagacity. 
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that  although  the  grinders  found  in  Siberia  much  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Elephant,  yet  the  curvature  of  the  tufks  is  different ; notwithflanding  which, 
Mr.  Pennant  alfents  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  they  once  belonged  to 
the  Elephant.  As  to  what  are  found  in  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  they  all  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  Elephant  in  many  particulars,  which  have  been  noticed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  in  an  ingenious  effay,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfacftions,  Vol.  Iviii.  34,  to  which  we  refer  the  more  curious  reader. 
Thefe  foflil  bones  are  alfo  found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils.  There  is  certainly 
abundance  of  room  for  fuch  a race  of  animals  in  the  immenfe  forefts  and 
wilds,  which  are  hitherto  only  known  by  their  name  and  fituation ; but,  till 
one  of  them  has  been  feen  alive,  the  matter  mull  remain  in  obfcurity.  If  no 
fuch  animal  ever  exifted(A),  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  Elephant 
formerly  grew  to  a flature  much  exceeding  that  of  the  prefent  race,  as  the 
bones,  juft  mentioned,  are  frequently  much  larger  than  any  found  in  the 
largeft  Elephant  at  this  time. 

There  are  certain  accounts  that  the  Elephant  attains  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  and  fome  are  faid  to  have  been  found  even  three  feet  higher  (b).  They 
are  much  larger  in  Africa  than  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  thing  clumfter  than  the  appearance  of  this  animal.  The  head 
is  enormoufly  large,  and  joined  to  the  body  by  a neck  fo  thick  and  unvvieldy, 
that  although  it  has  as  many  joints  in  the  bone  as  other  quadrupeds,  it  would 
not  be  poflible  for  it  to  reach  the  vegetables  on  which  it  feeds,  were  it  not 
for  the  affiftance  of  the  probofcis,  or  trunk,  with  which  it  is  furnifhed  at  the 
end  of  its  nofe.  This  wonderful  organ  is  cartilaginous,  hollow  like  a tube, 
compofed  of  many  rings,  extremely  flexible,  and  withal  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is 
eapable  of  breaking  off  large  branches  of  trees,  to  force  its  way  through  the 
thick  woods ; with  it  the  Elephant  lifts  heavy  burdens,  either  to  carry  them, 
or  to  place  them  on  its  back  ; it  is  through  this  canal  that  the  animal  breathes 

(a)  Mr.  Pennant  very  properly  obferves,  that  ‘‘  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  animal  yet  exifts  in  tome 
of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  vail  new  continent,  unpenetrated  yet  by  Europeans,  Providence  nialntains  and 
continues  every  created  fpecles ; and  we  have  as  much  alTurance,  that  no  race  of  animals  will  any  more  ceafe, 
while  the  earth  remaineth,  than  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  muter,  dap  smd  night.” 

(e)  Pennant. 
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and  fmells ; in  Ihort,  it  may  be  conlidered  as  a long  extended  note,  largefl 
near  the  head,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  extremity,  where  it  is  furnilhed 
with  a kind  of  moveable  finger,  which  feems  to  divide  the  opening  into  two 
parts,  or  fometimes  almofl:  entirely  to  clofe  it  up.  It  is  polTefled  of  exquifite 
fenfibility,  and  capable  of  taking  up  the  fmallefi;  bodies  from  the  ground ; 
this  part  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Elephant,  that,  without  it, 
it  could  not  exifi,  or  convey  any  nourifhment  to  its  mouth,  which  is  fituated 
at  the  under  part  of  the  head,  and  feems  rather  joined  to  the  breafi;  than  the 
head.  It  enjoys  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  high  perfedlion,  and  will  inftantly 
difcover  food  in  the  pocket  of  any  one  near  it,  and  take  it  out  with  its  trunk 
with  great  dexterity.  The  ears  are  very  long,  large,  and  thick ; the  eyes 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head,  and  the  tongue  is  fmaller  than 
might  be  expelled. 

This  animal  has  only  four  grinders  in  each  jaw;  in  the  upper  jaw  are  two 
vafi:  tulks,  which  point  forwards  and  bend  upwards ; the  largefl;  imported  into 
England  are  feven  feet  long,  and  weigh  152  pounds  each  ; they  are  of  a very 
hard  and  firm  contexture,  well  known  by  the  name  of  ivory,  and  greatly 
ufed  by  different  artificers.  The  back  of  the  Elephant  is  much  arched ; the 
legs  are  thick,  and  appear  like  vafl;  pillars ; the  feet  are  not  divided,  but,  at  the 
extremities,  they  terminate  in  five  round  hoofs ; the  tail  refembles  that  of  a - 
Hog.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  dufky,  which  varies  to  black,  and 
fometimes  white,  and  even  Ipotted ; but  thefe  are  efteemed  great  rarities.  The 
fkin  is  very  thick  and  hard,  and,  when  well  dreffed,  is  proof  againfl;  a mulket 
ball : it  appears  all  over  chapped  and  cracked,  like  the  bark  of  an  oak,  w ith  a 
few  black  hairs  very  thinly  fcattered  on  it.  The  voice  of  the  Elephant  is  a 
hollow  kind  of  roar,  which  is  eafily  excited  by  attempting  to  take  hold  of  the 
trunk,  of  w^hich  it  is  very  jealous,  as  if  confcious  that  its  well-being  entirely 
depends  on  the  prefervation  of  that  ufeful  organ  ; when  it  is  much  provoked, 
its  roaring  is  tremendoufly  dreadful,  as  may  w/ell  be  imagined  from  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  animal. 

Although  the  general  appearance  of  the  Elephant  does  not  promife  great 
alertnefs  in  its  adlions,  or  fwiftnefs  in  its  paces,  yet  it  performs  all  its  motions 
wfith  great  eafe  and  velocity.  Its  ufual  pace  is  flow  and  circumfpedl,  though 
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not  heavy ; it  is  a grave  kind  of  march,  , at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  an 
hour ; vv^hen  he  would  avoid  danger,  or  attack  an  enemy,  he  lengthens  and 
quickens  his  ftep,  fo  as  to  keep  up  with  a Horfe  on  a brilk  gallop,  though  not 
at  full  Ipeed.  The  Indian  hunters  remark,  that  he  turns  ealier  to  the  right 
than  to  the  left.  He  delights  to  flounder  in  limpid  water,  and  fwims  long 
with  eafe,  efpecially  when  feveral  are  together,  provided  the  waves  or 
current  are  not  too  violent.  He  is  alfo  very  fond  of  fucking  up  a large 
quantity  of  water  in  his  trunk,  part  of  which  he  conveys  to  his  mouth,  and 
drinks,  and  he  direcfls  his  trunk  fo  as  to  let  the  remainder  run  over  every 
part  of  his  body. 

The  lingular  modefty  of  this  animal  leaves  us  hitherto  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  mode  of  generation ; fome  authors,  indeed,  pretend  to  defcribe  it,  but 
their  relations  are  fo  contradictory  and  improbable,  that  little  or  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  The  female  is  much  lefs  than  the  male, 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  go  one  year  with  young,  though  Arillotle  fays 
Ihe  goes  two  years.  She  has  two  teats,  which  are  placed  between  the 
fore  legs. 

The  Elephant  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  growth  till  it  is  thirty  years  old, 
and  lives  in  a date  of  captivity  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  though  it  is  probable  they  live  much  longer  in  a 
date  of  freedom.  It  has  been  aderted  that  the  young  one  fucks  its  mother 
through  its  trunk,  but  this  feems  an  error.  Mr.  Foucher  D’Obfonville,  who 
lived  fome  time  in  India,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  matter.  ‘‘  A 
young  one,”  fays  he,  of  two  or  three  months  old,  about  the  height  of  a 
bullock,  of  a year  and  a half,  but  more  bulky,  was  kept  at  a houfe  oppodte  to 
my  lodging,  at  Coemboutour,  in  the  Maipour,  whence  I had  frequent 
opportunities  of  obferving  that,  as  foon  as  the  female  lay  down  on  her  litter, 
the  young  one  feized  her  teat,  and  prefTed  it  in  his  mouth,  his  trunk  lying 
carelefsly  on  his  dam’s  body.  It  is  true,  I have  fometimes  feen  this  young 
one,  particularly  when  danding,  feize,  play  with,  and  carefs  the  teat  of  the 
dam  with  his  trunk.  However,  I do  not  fuppofe  it  podible,  at  his  age,  to 
draw  even  a few  drops  of  milk,  by  this  mode ; I fay  a few  drops,  for  as  to  a 
larger  quantity  it  was  abfolutely  impodible,  in  as  much  as  the  oridce  of 
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his  trunk  was  then  too  narrow  to  admit  of  his  embracing  the  part 
conveniently.  It  was  this  kind  of  fa6l,  perhaps,  feen  fuperticially,  which 
occationed  the  error  of  certain  travellers,  while  others,  remarking  that  the 
Elephants  quench  their  third  by  pumping  the  water  through  their  trunk  into 
their  throat,  fuppofed  it  a probable  inference,  that  they  fucked  after  the  fame 
manner ; but  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  error  is  indubitable.” 

The  wild  Elephant  in  India  feeds  on  herbs,  fruits,  corn,  and  the  tender 
parts  of  flirubs  ; he  is  very  fond  of  the  bamboo  grain  (a),  and  the  food  given 
him,  when  tame,  is  not  very  different.  By  way  of  regale,  he  is  fometimes 
fed  with  dumplins  made  of  wheat  flour,  boiled  rice,  or  other  corn  kneaded 
up  with  butter  and  molaffes,  to  which  fome  bottles  of  arrack  are  added. 

Like  mod  herbivorous  animals,  the  Elephant  lives  in  fmall  focieties, 
having  a chief  always  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  which,  in  cafe  of  danger, 
advances  fird,  and  all  unite  their  efforts  for  their  mutual  defence. 

The  captivity  of  the  Elephant  does  not  prevent  the  return  of  the  rutting 
feafons ; the  female  then  appears  uneafy,  but  is  gentle  and  obedient, 
notwithdanding : but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  male,  his  ardor  renders  him 
furious,  and  he  often  breaks  his  chains  ; when  at  large,  he  wanders  about 
with  an  unequal  gait,  fometimes  flow,  fometimes  precipitate  ; all  who  come 
in  his  way  are  liable  to  experience  the  effecds  of  his  fury,  and  even  his  cornac, 
or  driver,  is  not  fafe.  He  would,  indeed,  do  much  mifchief,  if  his  fury  were 
not  oppofed  by  men  who  run  before  him  m ith  long  pikes,  which  they 
threaten  to  thrud  in  his  eyes. 

The  Elephant  feems  to  podefs  many  moral  qualities,  which  almod  befpeak 
a refined  kind  of  indimd,  approaching  towards  refledion.  He  is  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  gratitude,  attachment,  pride,  emulation,  and  rancour.  He 
apparently  comprehends,  in  two  or  three  years,  every  thing  his  cornac  or 
driver  commands  him  to  do ; he  hadens  or  flackens  his  pace,  in  obedience 

(a)  The  bamboo  fomewhat  refembles  the  jointed  firaw  of  wheat,  but  on  a much  larger  fcalo;  it  bears  an  ear 
containing  a grain  very  like  oats,  but  in  colour,  fize,  and  tafte  more  refembling  fmall  wheat.  It  affords  fubltantial 
nourifhment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  chain  of  mountains,  which  divides  the  peninfula,  frequently  ufe  it 
inftead  of  rice. 
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to  his  voice,  or  the  imprelTion  of  his  hand  armed  with  a fliarp  hook,  called 
ankocha.  He  lies  down  on  his  belly,  that  he  may  be  mounted  with  greater 
eafe,  or  prefents  his  leg  bent,  by  way  of  a ftep,  and  aflifts  his  mafter  to  mount 
on  his  back  with  his  trunk.  At  the  word  of  command,  he  performs  the 
office  of  executioner ; he  feizes  a criminal  with  his  trunk,  toffies  him  in  the 
air,  and  then  tramples  him  to  death : in  his  encounters  with  other  animals, 
he  unites  prudence  with  courage ; he  knows,  for  example,  the  danger  he  is 
expofed  to  when  he  fights  a Tiger ; fenfible  that  his  trunk  is  the  only  part 
where  he  can  be  materially  injured  by  his  enemy,  he  takes  care  to  keep  it 
elevated  above  the  reach  of  the  Tiger’s  fangs  and  claws,  and  endeavours  to 
give  him  an  effectual  ftroke,  that  he  may  ftun  him,  and  then  crufh  him  under 
his  feet,  or  rufli  upon  him  with  impunity,  and  transfix  him  with  his  tulks. 
If  well  educated,  he  is  not  difmayed  by  fireworks,  or  even  the  roaring  of 
cannon.  Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Elephant  was  much  ufed 
in  battle  ; a tower  or  platform  was  fattened  on  his  back,  capable  of  containing 
four  or  five  combatants,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  javelins,  &c.  he  was  alfo, 
fometimes,  taught  to  rutli  on  the  enemy,  having  a chain  fattened  to  his  trunk, 
with  which  he  made  dreadful  havock  among  the  ranks,  knocking  down  and 
killing  all  that  ttood  in  his  way ; but  tince  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  he  is  no  longer 
lent  to  the  field  of  battle,  except  for  tliow,  as  he  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on,  but  when  rendered  furious  by  detperate  wounds,  he  will  fometimes 
avenge  himfelf  on  his  friends. 

The  natural  temper  of  the  Elephant  is  mild  and  circumfpe6t,  and  he  is 
never  cruel  from  ferocious  brutality,  as  the  Buffalo  and  fome  other  animals  are. 
He  is  with  difficulty  provoked  to  aflault  or  combat  with  other  creatures,  and 
though  otherwife  obedient,  he  refutes  at  firfl;  with  evident  figns  of  horror. 

The  following  anecdote,  of  which  Mr.  Le  Baron  de  Laurifton  was  a 
witnefs,  is  related  by  Mr.  Foucher  D’Obfonville  in  his  Philofophic  Eflays  on 
the  Manners,  &c.  of  foreign  Animals,  and  will  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
fenfible  and  benevolent  charadler  of  the  Elephant.  “ During  the  lafi;  war, 
his  zeal,  and  certain  circumllances,  conducted  him  to  Lacknaor,  the  capital 
of  the  Soubah  of  that  name,  at  a time  when  an  epidemic  difiemper  raged 
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dreadfully  among  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  road  to  the  palace-gate  was 
covered  with  the  lick  and  dying,  extended  upon  the  ground,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  nabob  abfolutely  mufl  pafs.  It  appeared  inevitable  that  the 
Elephant,  on  which  he  rode,  muft  tread  upon  and  crufh  many  of  thefe  poor 
wretehes,  in  his  pallage,  unlefs  they  flopt  fome  time  to  clear  the  way ; but 
they  were  in  hade,  and  beddes,  fuch  tendernefs  was  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  a prince  of  his  importance.  The  Elephant,  however,  without  appearing 
to  dacken  his  pace,  or  without  receiving  any  command  to  that  purpofe, 
adided  them  with  his  trunk,  removed  fome,  fet  others  on  their  feet,  and 
depped  over  the  red  with  fo  much  addrefs  and  adiduity,  that  not  one  perfon 
was  hurt.  An  Adatic  prince  and  his  daves  were  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature, 
while  the  heart  of  his  bead  relented ; he,  more  worthy  to  elevate  his  face 
towards  the  heavens,  felt  and  obeyed  the  general  impulfe.” 

The  Indians  ufe  the  Elephant  on  many  occadons ; as,  for  indance,  when 
an  army  is  to  crofs  a river,  the  cornac  perfuades  him,  with  many  promifes,  to 
carry  unufual  burdens,  which  the  animal  readily  confents  to,  and  thus  laden, 
will  crofs  rivers  fo  deep,  that  only  the  extremity  of  his  trunk  is  to  be  feen 
above  water.  They  are  likewife  ufed  for  conveying  cannon  to  the  tops  of 
high  mountains,  for  launching  diips,  &c.  It  is  related  that  one  being  directed 
to  force  a large  vedel  into  the  water,  the  tatk  proved  beyond  his  drength ; 
whereupon  his  mader,  with  a farcadic  tone,  ordered  the  keeper  to  take  away 
this  lazy  bead,  and  bring  another ; the  poor  animal,  as  if  dung  by  emulation, 
indantly  repeated  his  efforts,  fractured  his  fkull,  and  died  on  the  Ipot(A). 

Elephants  not  only  obey  their  cornacs,  while  they  are  prefent,  but  fome 
will  even,  in  their  abfence,  perform  arduous  talks,  which  have  been  previoudy 
explained  to  them.  I have  feen,”  fays  Mr.  D’Obfonville,  “ two  occupied 
in  beating  down  a wall  which  their  cornacs  had  dedred  them  to  do,  and 
encouraged  them  by  a promife  of  fruits  and  brandy.  They  combined  their 
efforts,  and  doubling  up  their  trunks,  which  were  guarded  from  injury  by 
leather,  thrud  againd  the  dronged  part  of  the  wall,  and,  by  reiterated  diocks, 
continued  their  attacks,  dill  obferving  and  following  the  effects  of  the 


(a)  Ludolph.  Com.  in  Hlft.  ..Eth.  14/. 
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equilibrium  with  their  eyes ; then,  at  laft,  making  one  grand  effort,  they 
fuddenly  drew  back  together,  that  they  might  not  be  wounded  by  the  ruins. 
When  a reward  is  offered  to  an  Elephant,  for  any  fervice  he  is  to  perform, 
it  is  dangerous  to  difappoint  him,  as  he  never  fails  to  revenge  the  infult. 

The  princes  and  grandees  of  India  never  travel  without  a great  number  of 
thefe  animals  in  their  fuit,  who  are  employed  to  convey  the  ladies  of  the 
feraglio  on  their  backs,  in  cages  made  of  lattice  work,  and  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  trees ; others  are  ufed  to  carry  the  immenfe  quantities  of  baggage 
with  which  thefe  great  perfonages  always  travel. 

Much  more  might  be  added  concerning  the  moral  and  phyfical  faculties 
of  this  animal ; fuffice  it,  however,  to  fay,  that  gentle,  expert,  fenfible,  and 
intelligent,  he  comprehends,  in  a fhort  time,  the  meaning  of  expreffions  ufed 
by  perfons  to  whom  he  is  accuflomed,  and  is  eafily  taught  to  perform  the 
moft  important  fervices.  One  thing,  however,  he  needs  not  be  inflru^led  in, 
which  is  gratitude  ; generous  by  nature,  he  no  longer  regards  his  own  fafety, 
if  he  perceives  his  mafler  or  benefadlor  in  danger,  but  runs  inflantly  to  his 
afiiftance. 

The  Elephant  never  breeds  in  a flate  of  flavery ; it  becomes  neceflary, 
therefore,  to  recruit  the  numbers,  which  are  unavoidably  confumed  by  difeafe, 
.death,  or  accidents  : for  this  purpofe,  the  eaftern  princes  fend  perfons  yearly 
to  the  forefls  where  they  are  found,  who  ufe  various  flratagems  to  catch  them. 
There  is  not  one,  of  the  vafl  number  of  thefe  creatures  trained  for  fervice, 
which  has  not  been  originally  wild  and  forced  into  fubjedlion.  The  manner 
of  effedting  this  is  curious,  and  worthy  of  notice.  A foretl:  is  feledled,  which 
is  known  to  abound  with  Elephants ; in  the  midll;  of  this,  a large  piece  of 
ground  is  inclofed  with  Itrong  palifades,  between  which  the  boughs  of  trees 
are  interwoven.  This  inclofure  is  narrow  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widens, 
fo  as  to  take  in  a great  tradt  of  land  : feveral  thoufand  men  aflill;  in  the  chafe, 
and  place  themfelves  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  wild  Elephants  : this 
they  effed;  by  kindling  fires  at  proper  diftances,  and  making  a dreadful  noife 
with  drums  and  other  difcordant  inftruraents,  by  which  the  poor  animals  are 
ftunned  and  terrified ; at  the  fame  time,  another  numerous  party,  affiftcd  by 
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tame,  female  (a)  Elephants,  properly  inftruded,  drive  the  wild  Elephants 
gently  towards  the  great  opening  of  the  inclofure;  the  whole  train  of  hunters 
then  gradually  clofe  upon  them,  and  drive  them  imperceptibly  into  the 
narrow  part  of  it,  out  of  which  there  is  an  opening  into  a fmaller  fpace, 
which  is  ftrongly  fenced  and  well-guarded.  As  foon  as  one  of  the  Elephants 
enters  this  flrait,  the  pall'age  is  inftantly  clofed  by  a ftrong  bar  from  behind, 
and  the  creature  finds  himfelf  completely  Ihut  in.  Some  of  the  huntfmen  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  this  palTage,  who,  with  goads,  urge  the  Elephant  on  to 
the  end  of  it,  where  there  is  an  opening  made  juft  wide  enough  to  let  him 
pafs.  As  foon  as  he  gets  through  this  opening,  he  is  received  by  two  well 
inftrudted  female  Elephants,  who  place  him  between  them,  and,  as  it  were, 
prefs  him  into  the  fervice ; if  he  offers  to  refift,  he  is  foon  reduced  to 
obedience  by  the  difcipline  of  their  trunks,  and  at  length  fuffers  himfelf  to  be 
led  to  a tree,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  leg  with  ftrong  leathern  thongs ; 
the  tame  Elephants  are  then  led  back  to  the  inclofure,  where  they  difcipline 
the  reft,  one  by  one,  in  the  fame  manner.  The  wild  Elephants  are  kept 
bound  to  the  trees  for  fome  days ; each  animal  is  fupplied  with  food  in 
moderation,  by  proper  attendants,  till  he  is  brought,  by  degrees,  to  be 
fenfible  of  carefles  and  kindnefs,  when  he  fufters  himfelf  to  be  led  quietly  to 
the  ftable  : the  food  given  him  during  this  confinement  is  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  he  is  led  once  a day  to  water  by  the  tame  ones,  and,  in  about  fourteen 
days,  he  becomes  perfedlly  gentle,  and  accuftomed  to  the  voice  and  commands 
of  his  keeper. 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  Elephant,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  differs 
very  much  from  the  foregoing  account,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  only  objedl  of  thefe  colonifts  is  to  obtain  their  teeth  and  flefh. 
Dr.  Sparrman  gives  the  following  narrative  of  it  in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Elephant  chafe  I have  here  mentioned,”  fays  he, 
was,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  hunters  themfelves,  (a  couple 
of  farmers,)  conduced  in  the  following  manner. 


(a)  Hence  Butler’s  fimile. 


— as  Indians  with  a female. 

Tame  Elephant  inveigle  the  male. 


Hudibras,  Part  i.  Canto  ii. 
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The  very  evening  on  which  they  obferved  this  huge  animal,  they 
immediately  determined  to  purfue  it  on  horfeback  ; though  fo  far  were  they 
from  being  experienced  and  pradlifed  Elephant  hunters,  that  they  never  before 
had  feen  one  of  thefe  animals.  Their  Horfes,  though  equally  unaccuftomed 
as  their  riders  to  the  fight  of  this  cololTos-like  animal,  did  not  flinch  in  the 
leafl:.  Nor  indeed  did  the  animal  appear  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
them,  till  they  came  within  fixty  or  feventy  paces  of  him;  when  one  of  them 
at  that  moment,  agreeable  to  the  ufual  manner  of  the  Cape  huntfmen, 
jumping  from  his  Horfe,  and,  fattening  the  bridle,  fell  upon  one  knee,  and 
with  his  left  hand  flicking  his  ramrod  into  the  ground,  and  then  refling  his 
gun  upon  it,  took  his  aim  and  fired  at  the  Elephant,  which  had  then  got 
about  forty  or  fifty  paces  farther  otf;  for,  in  this  country,  when  they  hunt 
the  larger  kinds  of  animals,  they  commonly  chufe  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  firing  at  the  diflance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  both,  becaufe  the 
ball,  as  they  think,  does  mofl  execution  at  that  diflance ; and  alfo,  that  they 
may  gain  time  to  mount  their  Horfes  again,  and  ride  off,  before  the  wounded 
animal  can  make  up  to  them,  to  take  his  revenge.  Our  Iportfman  had 
fcarcely  got  into  the  faddle,  and  turned  round  his  Horfe’s  head,  before  he 
found  that  the  Elephant  was  at  his  heels.  At  that  very  inflant,  the  animal 
fet  up  a fiirill  cry,  which  he  imagined  he  felt  pierce  to  the  very  marrow  of 
his  bones ; and  which  occafioned  his  Horfe  alfo  to  make  feveral  hafly  leaps, 
and  then  gallop  off  twice  as  fall;  as  before.  In  the  mean  time,  the  huntfman 
had  fufiicient  prefence  of  mind  to  ride  his  Horfe  up  an  afeent,  well  knowing 
that  Elephants  are  flow  and  unwieldy  going  up  hill,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  the  contrary  in  defeending.  By  this  means  he  not  only  gained 
ground  on  his  antagonifl,  but  his  companion  had  more  time  to  advance  on 
one  fide  of  the  Elephant,  where  he  imagined  he  could  more  eafily  dirc6l  his 
fliot  at  the  heart  and  larger  arteries,  conne(fled  with  the  lungs  of  the  animal. 
This  fliot  did  not,  however,  hit  in  any  dangerous  part,  as  the  Horfe  was 
rather  unruly  and  pulled  at  the  bridle,  which  the  man  had  hanging  over  his 
right  arm,  at  the  inflant  that  he  had  jumped  off  his  horfe,  and  difeharged  his 
piece.  The  Elephant  now  turned  upon  this  lafl  antagonifl,  but  was  foon 
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wearied  of  purfiiing  him,  as  the  fportfman  had  an  opportunity  of  riding  away 
from  him  up  a hill  which  was  ftill  lleeper.  The  two  hunters  afterwards 
found  it  would  anfwer  much  better  to  hold  each  other’s  Horfes,  while  they 
fired  their  pieces  by  turns.  The  Elephant,  even  after  the  third  ball,  flill 
threatened  vengeance  ; but  the  fourth  entirely  cooled  his  courage;  he  did  not 
however,  abfolutely  drop  till  he  had  received  the  eighth.” 

The  Elephant  inhabits  India,  and  fome  of  its  greater  illands,  Cochin-China, 
and  fome  parts  of  China,  and  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Africa.  Thofe  found  in  Africa  have  not  yet  been  domeflicated.  They 
are  only  hunted  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth,  and  flefli,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives ; the  trunk  is  efteemed  a great  delicacy.  The  teeth,  v/hich  come  to 
Europe,  are  all  brought  from  Africa,  thofe  produced  in  India  being  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  long. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Four  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Each  foot  formed  like  a hand,  the  nails  generally  flat,  and,  except  in 
one  inftance,  has  four  fingers  and  a thumb. 

Eye-brows  above  and  below. 

Synonims. 

Kvvoze(pocXo^,  Arijl.  Hifl,  An.  lib.  ii,  c.  8. 

Cynocephalus,  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  54.  Gefner  Quad.  859. 

SiMiA  Inuus,  Linn.  Syjl.  Nat.  35. 

SiMius  Cynocephalus,  Pr.  Alp,  Egypt,  i.  241.  tab.  xv.  xvi. 

Le  Magot  de  Buffon^  xiv.  109.  tab.  vii.  viii. 

Le  Singe  Cynocephale,  Brijfon  Quad, 

Barbary  Ape,  Pennant's  Syn.  Quad.  100. 

Yellow  Ape,  Du  Halde  Chin.  i.  120.  La  RoqueVoy.  Arab.  210. 

IT  appears  from  the  writings  of  Ariflotle,  Pliny,  and  others,  that  the 
ancient  naturalifls  were  acquainted  with  this  animal ; but  they  have  made 
two  fpecies  of  it,  calling  it  Pithecus  in  its  young  Hate,  and  Cynocephalus 
after  it  had  attained  its  full  growth.  They  defcribed  the  Pithecus  as  having 
very  fhort  canine  teeth,  no  longer  than  the  cutting  teeth,  and  a muzzle 
equally  fhort ; whereas  their  Cynocephalus  had  very  long  and  large  canine 
teeth,  and  the  nofe  confiderably  lengthened,  like  that  of  a Dog.  The  miflake 
was  eafily  made ; but  a circumflance  which  happened  to  the  late  Count  de 
Buffon  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  dilpute.  That  celebrated  naturalift,  in 
his  fupplemcnt,  gives  a figure  of  an  Ape,  under  the  name  of  Pitheque,  wliich 
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had  been  fent  to  him  alive,  from  Barbarj,  hy  ProfelTor  des  Fontaines.  This 
animal  had  all  the  charadlers  afcribed  to  the  Pithecus  of  the  ancients  ; but  it 
was  young  when  he  received  it ; and  fome  time  afterwards  the  canine  teeth 
increafed  greatly  in  length  and  lize,  the  muzzle  became  larger  and  longer, 
and  the  animal  proved  to  be  the  true  Cynocephalus,  or  Barbary  Ape.  There 
is  another  circumftance  which  may  perhaps  have  likewife  contributed  to  this 
midake : the  individuals  of  Wery  Ipecies  of  Monkeys  and  Apes  differ  greatly 
in  their  fize  and  colour,  owing  to  the  climate  they  are  in,  the  kind  of 
nourifhment  they  receive,  and  the  date  of  liberty  or  davery  in  which  they 
live. 

The  Barbary  Ape  has  no  tail,  but  only  a little  appendage  of  fkin,  about 
fix  lines  in  length.  It  has  pouches,  callodties  on  its  thighs,  and  very 
ftrong  canine  teeth.  Its  face  is  tawny,  Ipotted  with  brown  ; it  is  whitidi 
under  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a greenifli  grey.  The  body  is  covered  with 
hairs  of  a greenidi  brown ; they  are  very  thick  fet  on  the  back,  but  thinner 
on  the  belly,  where  they  are  likewife  more  inclining  to  white.  It  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  when  in  an  eredl  podure.  It  walks  more  on  all  four 
feet  than  on  two,  and,  when  fitting,  fupports  its  body  on  two  callodties 
fituated  on  the  buttocks. 

This  animal,  when  full  grown,  is  very  dull,  fullen,  ill-natured,  fierce, 
and  mifchievous,  and  not  to  be  tamed  ; but,  when  taken  young,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  a fort  of  education,  and  may,  by  difcipline,  be  taught  to 
perform  fome  tricks.  It  is  very  common  in  exhibitions  of  animals.  Dellon 
fays  (a)  they  will  alTemble  in  great  troops,  in  the  open  fields,  in  India ; will 
attack  women  going  to  market,  and  take  their  provifions  from  them.  The 
females  carry  their  young  in  their  arms,  and  will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  with 
them.  Apes  were  formerly  wordiipped  in  India,  and  had  magnificent 
temples  ereded  to  them  (b).  Linfchotten  relates  (c),  that  when  the 
Portuguefe  plundered  one  of  thefe  temples,  in  the  Idand  of  Ceylon,  they 
found,  in  a little  gold  catket,  the  tooth  of  an  Ape;  a relic  held  by  the 


(a)  Delion’s  Voy.  83. 


(b)  Pennant. 


(c)  Linfchotten  Voy.  53. 
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natives  in  fucji  veneration,  that  they  offered  700,000  ducats  to  redeem  it ; 
but  in  vain,  for  it  was  burned  by  the  viceroy,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  idolatry. 

This  fpecies  is  very  dilfufe ; it  is  found  in  moll  parts  of  India,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Africa,  except  Egypt,  where  it  ^ never  found  (d).  A few  breed  on 
the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  which  are  probably  defcended  from  a pair  efcaped  from 
confinement,  as  none  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  They  are 
fo  common  in  B^rbary,  that  the  trees  are  fometimes  covered  with  them: 
they  live  on  fruits.  Their  flefh  is  eaten  by  the  wild  Arabs. 


(n)  Pennant. 


THE  ORANG  OUTANG. 


Generic  Characters. 

Four  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Each  foot  formed  like  a hand,  the  nails  generally  flat,  and,  except  in 
one  inftance,  have  four  fingers  and  a thumb. 

Eye-brows  above  and  below. 

Synonims. 

Satyrus,  Gefner  Quad.  863. 

Homo  Sylvestris,  Tyforis  Anat.  Pigmy^  I69Q. 

Homo  Troglogytes,  Linn.  Syft.  33. 

Chimpanzee,  Seatin’ s Print,  1/38. 

NO  animal  has  been  more  confufed  by  naturalills  and  travellers  than  the 
fubje(5l  of  our  prefent  difcufiion.  The  general  love  of  the  marvellous,  fo 
common  to  mankind,  has  given  rife  to  numberlefs  incredible  flories  relating 
to  its  conduct,  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  in  general  unfounded,  which 
have  not  a little  added  to  the  confufion.  Of  the  numerous  reprefentations 
w'hich  have  been  given  of  this  animal,  none  are  to  be  depended  on  except 
thofe  by  Dr.  Tyfon  and  the  Count  de  Bufibn,  the  latter  of  whom  candidly 
confefies  his  figure  to  be  incorred:.  To  thefe  we  mull  add  an  elegant,  and, 
we  believe,  corred  figure,  lately  publifhed  at  Paris,  by  M.  Audebert,  in  his 
Hift.  Nat.  des  Singes,  a mofi:  beautiful  work,  not  yet  finifhed ; and  one 
given  by  M.  Schracber,  in  his  Hift.  of  Quad,  in  German. 

The  ftrength  of  this  animal  is  faid  to  be  prodigious ; and,  to  make  this 
appear  more  probable,  travellers,  and  fome  naturalifts,  have  given  it  the 
height  of  fix  feet,  when  full  grown ; but,  perhaps,  this  extraordinary  ftature 
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is  fomewhat  exaggerated,  as  we  have  not  met  with  a well  authenticated 
account  of  any  individual  exceeding  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a half,  when 
ered ; though,  it  is  probable,  thefe  had  not  attained  their  full  growth. 

The  face  of  the  Orang  Outang  is  flat,  naked,  and  furrowed ; it  is  of  a 
tawny  colour,  and  has  a Angular  projeclion  where  the  eye-brows  are 
placed.  The  eyes  are  round,  and  approach  near  to  each  other.  Linnaeus 
fays  they  are  furniflied  with  a niditating  membrane,  like  Owds  and  other 
nodurnal  animals ; but  this  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine. 
The  nofe  is  fliort,  the  mouth  large  and  Atuated  at  a conflderable  diflance 
from  the  nofe-  The  ears  are  much  larger  than  in  the  generality  of  Apes, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  fliort.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
diverted  of  hair,  and  all  furniflied  with  nails.  The  top  of  the  head,  the 
back,  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  covered  with  coarfe  black 
hair,  except  a fpot  on  the  hips,  which  is  naked ; but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  a conflant  charader,  fome  individuals  having  that  part  covered  with 
hair.  The  breart,  belly,  and  inward  parts  of  all  the  limbs  are  almort  naked. 
The  diredion  of  the  hair  on  the  fore  arm  is  rather  Angular  ; being  all  pointed 
vipwards  from  the  wrirt  to  the  elbow.  The  general  afped  of  this  animal 
feems  to  wrarrant  the  idea  of  its  polTefling  great  bodily  rtrength ; his  breart 
is  broad  and  large,  and  his  limbs  very  mufcular. 

The  Orang  Outang  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  it  frequents 
defert  places,  and  thickets  which  produce  the  tree  called,  by  Linnceus, 
Adanfonia  baobab,  of  which  it  is  remarkably  fond. 

Travellers  alTert  that  it  conrtruds  habitations,  which  it  covers  with  the 
leaves  of  trees : thefe  it  relinquiflies  to  the  females  with  their  young,  and 
lives  out  of  doors  (a). 

This  animal  poiTeflbs  great  appearance  of  intelled ; it  is  eafily  tamed 
when  taken  young,  and  thews  marks  of  attachment  to  thofe  perfons  with 
whom  it  alTociates ; never  forgetting  either  good  or  bad  treatment.  It 
learns  to  walk  ered,  though  its  gait  is  rather  awkward.  Some  have 
aflerted,  that  it  may  be  taught  to  perform  particular  fervices ; fuch  as, 

(a)  Matthews’  Voy.age  to  Sierra  Leona. 
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fetching  water,  pounding  in  a mortar,  turning  a fpit,  and  handing  drink  to 
others ; that  it  will  learn  to  lit  at  table,  ufe  a knife  and  fork  at  its  meals ; in 
Riort,  perform  any  adlions  which  are  confident  with  its  organization, 
divefted  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  Chimpanzee,  which  was 
publicly  lliewn  in  London,  in  1738,  was  extremely  mild,  affedlionate,  and 
good-natured ; ate  like  a human  creature ; would  lie  down  in  bed  with  its 
hand  under  its  head  ; fetch  a chair  to  fit  down  on  ; drink  tea  ; pour  it  into 
a faucer,  if  too  hot ; cry  like  a child ; and  be  unealy  at  the  abfence  of  its 
keeper  (a). 

A young  female,  of  this  Ipecies,  is  now  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum.  It  was 
fent  to  the  late  Sir  Afliton  Lever  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  who  received  it  from 
the  internal  parts  of  Africa.  During  fix  months  that  it  lived  with  him,  it 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  imitated  human  actions,  fed  itfelf  with  a 
fpoon,  and  lay  in  bed  with  its  head  on  a pillow,  and  its  body  and  limbs 
covered  with  the  bed  clothes. 

If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  Orang 
Outang  is  faid  to  be  pafiionately  fond  of  women,  and  that  they  will  carry  off 
negrefl'es  by  force.  Although  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  mild  and 
gentle,  they  are  naturally  fierce  and  favage,  and,  when  wild  in  their  defert 
haunts,  feem  to  have  a fixed  averfion  to  the  human  fpecies,  attacking  and 
killing  the  negroes  who  wander  by  themfclves  in  the  woods.  They  live 
entirely  on  fruits  and  nuts,  fleep  in  trees,  and  will  throw  ftones  at  thofe  who 
offend  them.  They  affed:  folitude,  are  grave  and  melancholy  in  their 
appearance,  and  never  difpofed  to  frolic,  even  when  young. 

The  learned  Dr.  Tyfon,  who  dified:ed  one  of  thefe  animals,  very 
accurately  remarks  (b),  that  the  principal  external  differences  between  this 
animal  and  the  human  fpecies  confifts  in  the  following  particulars  : the  arms 
are  much  longer,  and  the  thighs  fhorter,  the  thumb  is  fraaller,  and  the  palm 
of  the  hand  longer  and  narrower ; it  differs  likewife  in  the  form  of  the  feet, 
the  toes  being  much  longer,  and  the  large  toe  placed  at  a greater  diflance 


(a)  Pennant. 

(b)  Tyfon’s  Anat,  of  a Pigmy,  fol.  London,  1699. 
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from  the  others ; the  forehead  is  higher,  the  nofe  flatter,  and  the  eyes  much 
funk  : he  has  likewife  enumerated  many  elTential  diflferences  in  its  internal 

I 

conformation. 

Mr.  Pennant  thinks  Sir  John  Mandeville  certainly  meant  this  animal, 
when  he  fays,  in  his  travels,  p.  36 1,  that  he  came  to  another  yle  where 
the  folk  ben  alle  fkynned  roughe  heer,  as  a rough  beft,  faf  only  the  face  and 
the  pawme  of  the  hand.” 

There  is  certainly  a tlriking  refemblance  between  the  external  form  of 
fome  Apes,  particularly  of  the  Orang  Outang,  and  that  of  the  human 
tpecies  ; and,  as  an  ingenious  writer  obferves  (a),  fo  great  is  the  flmilitude 
between  their  movements  and  phyfiognomy,  that  man,  atloniflied  as  it  were, 
at  the  unexpe(3;ed  atped:  of  thefe  animals,  and  alliamed  of  the  many 
refemblances,  fo  degrading  to  human  nature,  has  been  willing  to  allow  Apes 
an  underftanding  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  brute  creation.  This  has,  in  a 
great  meafure,  given  rife  to  the  marvellous  hiftories,  and  dreams  of  a heated 
imagination,  with  which  our  predeceflbrs  have  loaded  us,  when  treating  of 
thefe  animals.  Thefe  relations,  frequently  hazarded  and  repeated,  have  led 
to  the  belief,  that  a race  of  animals  really  exifted,  which  occupied  the 
intermediate  fpace  between  man  and  the  brute  creation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fingers  of  Apes,  Baboons,  and  Monkeys 
have  not  the  faculty  of  moving  feparately  as  in  man,  but  that  they  open  and 
fhut  all  together.  It  is  perhaps  greatly  owing  to  this  circumftance  that 
their  imitation  falls  fo  far  fliort  of  perfection. 

Camper,  in  his  “ Diflertation  of  the  natural  Varieties  which  characterize 
the  Phyfiognomy  of  Men  of  ditferent  Climates  and  different  Ages,”  after 
having  examined  the  profile  of  the  head  of  a perfect  man,  llich  as  the 
Greeks  have  left  us  as  a model,  finds  that  the  facial  line  is  perpendicular  to 
a horizontal  line  paffing  from  the  bottom  of  the  nofe  to  the  auditory  pafl'ages; 
and  that  it  departs  more  or  lefs  from  its  perpendicular,  in  proportion  as 
the  fubjed;  is  more  or  lefs  civilized ; or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as 
the  intelledual  faculty  is  more  or  lefs  cultivated. 


(a)  Audebert. 
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If  we  carry  this  idea  to  the  Orang  Outang,  we  Riall  certainly  find  he 
approaches  nearer  to  man  in  that  particular  than  any  other  animal  does ; 
vet,  after  all,  as  the  Count  de  Bufibn  finely  obferves,  “ the  interval  which 
feparates  the  two  fpecies  is  immenfe : the  ape’s  refemblance  in  figure  and 
organization,  and  the  movements  of  imitation  which  feem  to  refult  from 
thefe  fimilarities,  neither  make  him  approach  the  nature  of  man,  nor  elevate 
him  above  that  of  a brute ; no  dilpofition  of  matter  will  give  mind,  and  the 
body,  how  nicely  Ibcver  formed,  is  formed  in  vaim  when  there  is  not  infufed 
a foul,  to  direft  its  operations,” 
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THE  RIBBED-NOSE  BABOON. 


Generic  Characters. 

Four  cutting,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Each  foot  formed  like  a hand,  generally  with  flat  nails,  and,  except 
in  one  inflance,  has  four  fingers  and  a thumb. 

Eyebrows  above  and  below. 

Tail  Ihort. 


Stnonims. 

Le  Mandrill,  de  Buffon,  xiv.  154.  tab.  xvi,  xvii, 

SiMiA  Maimon,  Linn.  Syjl.  35. 

Le  Maimon,  Schreber,  go,  tab.  vii. 

Ribbed-nose  Baboon,  Pennant  Hifi.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  igo. 

WHETHER  we  confider  this  Angular  animal  with  relpecft  to  its  fize 
and  ftrength,  or  contemplate  the  variety  of  beautiful  colours  with  which  its 
body  is  embelliflied,  we  mufl:  of  neceflity  allow  it  a diftinguiflied  place 
among  the  objed:s  of  curiofity  and  admiration. 

Its  long  naked  nofe,  partly  refembling  that  of  a hog,  is  marked  on  either 
fide  with  broad  ribs  of  violet  blue;  a vermilion  line  begins  a little  above  its 
eyes,  and  defcends  on  each  fide  the  face  to  the  tip  of  -its  nofe;  its  chin  is 
furnifhed  with  a fliort  and  tapering  orange  beard;  the  infides  of  its  ears  are 
blue,  gradually  foftening  to  purple,  and  terminating  in  vermilion ; its  rump  is 
likewife  of  a vermilion  colour,  and  the  admirable  tints  on  its  hips  are 
gradations  from  red  to  blue:  the  hair  on  its  forehead,  being  long  and 
inclining  backward,  forms  a fort  of  pointed  crefl;  its  back  and  legs  are 
covered  with  fhprt  foft  hair,  of  a dufky  colour,  mottled  with  yellow;  but  on 
its  breafl:  and  belly  the  hair  is  long,  whitifh,  and  Iprinkled  with  fmall  dark 
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fpots.  Its  tail  is  very  hairy,  and  meafures  about  two  inches  in  length;  its 
feet  and  hands  are  black  and  naked;  its  nails  fiat ; and  its  length  about  two 
feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail. 

The  animal  diftinguifhed  in  the  writings  of  Barbot  and  Bofman  (a)  by 
the  name  of  “ the  Smitten,”  is  a large  fpecies  to  be  referred  to  this  genus : 
it  is  defcribed  as  having  a great  head  and  fhort  tail,  growing  to  the  furprifing 
height  of  five  feet,  and  being  of  a moufe  colour;  it  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
extremely  fierce,  libidinous,  and  powerful.  One  of  this  kind  was  exhibited 
fome  years  ago,  in  the  north  of  England.  Its  ftrong,  harfh  voice  was 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  ordinary  growl  of  a lion;  its  mofl  common  attitude 
was  fitting  upon  its  rump,  with  its  arms  placed  before  it ; but  when  it 
changed  its  Ration  it  went  upon  all  fours,  unlefs  compelled  by  its  keeper 
to  walk  erect. 

The  Tretretretre  (b)  of  Madagafcar  is  another  member  of  this  truly 
remarkable  family.  It  is  faid  to  be  equal  in  fize  to  a calf  of  two  years  old; 
to  have  a round  head,  with  the  ears  and  vifage  of  a man;  the  feet  of  an  ape; 
curling  hair,  and  a very  fhort  tail.  This  fpecies,  though  of  a folitary 
difpofition,  appears  to  be  an  object  of  terror  to  the  natives,  who  avoid  its 
haunts  as  feduloufly  as  it  flies  from  the  vicinage  of  their  habitations. 

The  Ribbed-nofe  Baboon  inhabits  the  hottefl;  parts  of  Africa.  It  feeds 
on  nuts  and  fucculent  fruits;  and  is  faid  to  be  fond  of  eggs,  feveral  of  which 
it  will  depofit  in  its  pouches  at  once,  and  then  take  them  out  fingly,  for  the 
purpofe  of  breaking  them  at  the  end  and  fwallowing  the  contents. 

(a)  Barbot’s  Guinea,  212.  Busman’s  Guinea,  242. 

(b)  Vide  Pennant’s  History  of  Quadrupeds,  Vol.  I.  page  191. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Lower  jaw  furniflied  with  pouches  for  the  reception  of  food. 

Pofteriors  (generally)  naked. 

Tail  ftraight,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Stnonims. 

Le  Moustac,  de  Buffon,  xiv.  283.  tab,  xxxix. 

SiMiA  cEPHus,  Linn.  Syjt.  3g. 

Cercopithecus  alius  Guineensis,  Raii,  Syn.  Quad.  156. 

Mustache,  Pennant  Hijt.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

SEVERx\L  travellers  have  confounded  this  animal  with  another  fpecies, 
called  the  White-nofed  Monkey,  and  this  miftake  has  probably  arifen  from 
a white  tranfverfe  line  which  appears  beneath  the  nofe  of  the  Muftache. 
The  difference,  however,  is  very  obvious,  as  the  other  fpecies  have  a white 
nofe,  confident  with  their  name;  but  the  nofe  of  the  Muftache,  exclufive  of 
the  above-mentioned  mark,  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  reft  of  his  face. 

The  face  and  ears  of  the  Muftache  are  of  a dirty  blue  colour;  the 
eyelids  are  of  a flefh-colour;  the  edge  of  the  lips,  and  the  fpace  round  the 
eyes,  are  black;  and  the  cheeks  are  adorned  with  two  tufts  of  yellow  hair, 
refembling  muftaches.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  brown;  the  throat,  breaft, 
and  belly,  are  of  a greyifh  blue;  the  tail  is  brown  at  the  infertion,  and 
orange  coloured  towards  the  extremity.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about 
one  foot,  and  that  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches. 

We  know  nothing  particularly  refpedting  the  habits  of  thefe  beafts; 
they  are,  however,  very  gentle  whilft  in  a ftate  of  bondage. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  Africa. 
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THE  SPOTTED  MONKEY. 


Generic  Characters. 

Lower  jaw  furniflied  with  pouches  for  the  reception  of  food. 

Buttocks  (generally)  naked. 

Tail  ftraight,  not  prehentile. 

Synonims. 

SiMfA  Diana,  Linn.  Syjl,  38. 

L’Exquima,  de  Euffon,  xv.  lO. 

Spotted  Monkey,  Pennant,  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

La  D lANE,  Schreber,  115.  tab.  xiv. 

Cercopithecus  barbatus  Guineensis,  Exquima,  Rail  Syn. 

Quad.  150. 

THIS  animal  differs  from  all  other  Monkeys  by  its  beard,  which  is 
extremely  long,  thin,  and  pointed  at  the  end:  the  face  of  the  Spotted 
Monkey  is  long  and  triangular;  its  nofe  prominent:  the  under  part  of  its 
head  of  a blackifh  grey  colour:  its  forehead  is  adorned  with  fhort  white 
hairs,  and  its  jaws  are  thickly  covered  with  the  fame:  the  top  of  its  back, 
•with  the  fides,  arms,  thighs,  legs,  and  tail,  is  of  a dark  flate  colour:  its  breaft 
and  the  infide  of  its  arms  are  white:  a large  ftripe  of  reddifh  brown  extends 
itfelf,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  from  the  tail  to  the  fhoulders:  the  infide  of 
the  thighs  is  orange  coloured,  and  a white  line  extends  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  thigh  to  the  knee:  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  marked  with  white 
fpecks. 

Thefe  creatures  are  inhabitants  of  Guinea;  they  ufually  meafure  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  tail  is  of  a confiderable  length. 


THE  SPOTTED  MONKEY. 


Linnaeus  feems  to  vary  from  this  defcription  in  his  account  of  his  Simia 
Diana,  which,  he  fays,  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  Cat;  of  a black  colour, 
Ipotted  with  white:  the  forehead  marked  with  an  arched,  white  line,  palling 
over  each  eye  to  the  ears:  the  beard  pointed;  black  above,  white  beneath, 
and  placed  on  a fat  excrefcence:  the  throat  and  bread:  white:  the  thighs 
marked  with  a white  line,  that  defcends  from  the  rump:  the  tail  long, 
draight,  and  black:  the  ears  and  feet  of  the  fame  colour:  and  the  mouth 
furniflied  with  large  canine  teeth. 


THE  EGRET. 


Generic  Characters. 

Lower  jaw  furnilhed  with  pouches  for  the  reception  of  food. 

Pofteriors  (generally)  naked. 

Tail  ftraight,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Synonims. 

SiMiA  AYGULA,  LiuTi.  Syjl.  3Q.  OJlccKs  Voy,  i.  151. 

L’Aigrette,  de  Bufforiy  xiv.  igo.  tab.  xxi.  Schreber,  l2g.  tab.  xxii. 

Egret,  Pennant,  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

THESE  animals  are  extremely  ugly;  they  have  a habit  of  grinding  their 
teeth  and  wrinkling  up  their  faces:  they  are  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  live 
in  great  numbers  together.  They  make  dreadful  havoc  in  cultivated  fields, 
by  fcratching  up  a great  deal  more  corn  than  they  can  poflibly  confume. 
When  in  a ftate  of  confinement  they  are  docile,  and  fometimes  remarkably 
gentle.  M.  Audebert  obferves,  that  he  once  law  a female  of  this  defcription, 
tending  and  carefiing  her  little  one  in  a granary:  the  fight  was  very 
interefting,  and  the  owner  of  the  granary  alTerted,  that  he  had  eonfined  the 
creature  for  feveral  years  in  a cage. 

The  face  of  the  Egret  is  of  a livid  colour,  and  the  hair  that  furrounds  it 
is  grey,  mixed  with  a little  white  and  black,  which.  Handing  out  in  different 
directions,  gives  the  animal  a very  extraordinary  appearance:  the  whole  of 
the  body  is  grey,  and  the  belly  is  of  a whitifh  colour:  the  length  of  the  tail 
is  eighteen  inches. 

Pennant  informs  us,  that  thefe  animals  will  fawn  on  men,  dogs,  and  their 
own  fpecies;  that,  on  feeing  a Monkey  of  another  kind,  they  greet  him  with 
a variety  of  grimaces;  and  that,  when  a large  company  of  them  lleep,  they 
put  their  heads  together,  and  make  a continual  noife  during  the  night. 
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THE  LION-TAILED  BABOON. 


Generic  Characters. 

Four  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Each  of  the  feet  formed  like  hands,  with  flat  nails. 

Eye-brows  above  and  below. 

Synonims. 

SiMIA  VETER.  SiMIA  CAUDATA  BARBATA  ALBA, BARBA  NIGRA, 

Linn.  Syjl.  36.  Briffon  Quad.  147. 

Le  Singe  barbu  noir,  Schreber,  107.  tab.  xi. 

Lion-Tailed  Baboon,  Pennant's  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  I89. 

Cercophithecus  barbatus  primus,  Clufii  Exot.  371.  Raii  Syn. 

Quad.\5Q.  Klein  Quad.  8Q. 

OuANDEROu,  deBuffon,  xiv.  iQQ.tab.  xviii. 

THE  length  of  this  curious  animal  is  about  fifteen  inches,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail;  its  bulk  is  that  of  a middling 
fized  Dog;  its  vifage  is  long,  canine,  and  completely  encircled  with  a full 
bufliy  beard;  its  nails  are  flat;  its  teeth  large;  and  its  tail  terminated  with 
a tuft  of  hair  like  that  of  the  Lion:  the  cheeks  and  pofleriors  are  bare;  the 
hair  on  the  belly  is  grey,  exclufive  of  which  the  body  is  generally  black. 
The  fpecies,  however,  appears  to  be  various,  as  the  Grey  Lion-tailed  Baboon 
is  feen  with  a white  beard,  the  black  with  a grey  beard,  and  others  are 
defcribed  as  being  perfectly  white. 

Thefe  animals  refide  in  the  forefls,  where  an  exuberant  produce  of  fruit 
and  foliage  affords  them  an  abundant  fubfiffence.  They  are  extremely 
mifchievous,  and  will  not  permit  any  of  the  other  kinds  either  to  aflbciate 


THE  LION-TAILED  BABOON. 

with  them,  or  to  dwell  in  their  neighbourhood,  fo  that  the  pretended  refpedt 
of  the  other  Baboons,  for  thefe  ill-difpofed  quadrupeds,  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  refult  of  timidity.  They  are  likewife  very  fierce,  and  are  faid 
to  attempt  outrages  on  fuch  females  as  they  occafionally  find  llraying  in  the 
woods  (a;)  yet,  if  taken  young,  their  ferocity  gradually  fubfides,  and  they 
finally  become  tame  and  familiar. 

Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a fierce  and  ill-natured  animal,  of  this  fpecies, 
that  was  exhibited  fome  years  ago  in  London.  Its  tail  was  exa6lly  the  length 
of  its  back,  and  its  beard  reached  entirely  up  the  cheeks,  as  far  as  the  eyes. 

The  Lion-tailed  Baboon  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  hottefi;  parts  of 
Africa. 


(a)  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Singes,  par  Audebert,  Famille  ii.  sec.  i. 


THE  COCHIN-CHINA  MONKEY. 


Generic  Characters. 

Each  lower  jaw  furniflied  with  a pouch  for  the  reception  of  food. 

Buttocks  (generally)  naked. 

Tail  ftraight,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Synonims. 

Le  Done,  de  Buffon,  xiv.  2g8.  tab.  xli. 

Le  Grand  Singe  de  la  Cochin-Chine,  Schreber,  IZ7,  tab.  xxiv. 

AMONG  the  various  and  numerous  clalTes  of  quadrupeds  that  excite  our 
curiotity,  or  claim  our  admiration,  the  Cochin-China  Monkey  is  inditputably 
the  moft  remarkable,  as  preferving  the  greateft  purity  and  harmony  of 
colour,  in  that  robe  with  which  he  is  adorned  by  nature.  His  Ihort,  flat 
face,  is  of  a reddifli  brown,  fliaded  on  each  tide  by  a long,  yellow  beard:  his 
forehead  is  black,  and  the  reft  of  his  head  grey:  a ftrong  tinge  of  purplifli 
brown  furrounds  his  neck,  in  manner  of  a collar:  his  arms,  on  the  upper 
part,  are  grey ; but,  from  the  elbows  to  the  hands  they  are  perfeAly  white ; 
his  fingers  are  black ; his  back,  belly,  and  fides,  grey,  tinged  with  yellow; 
his  loins  and  tail  are  white;  his  thighs  fable;  his  knees  and  legs  of  a chefnut 
colour,  and  his  feet  black. 

Thefe  colours  are  all  pure,  never  mingling  with  each  other;  and  as  their 
fliades  are  not  very  lively,  the  alTemblage  is  perfectly  harmonious  and 
inexprelTibly  pleafing. 

The  generality  of  digitated  quadrupeds,  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  have 
their  pofteriors  naked,  but  thofe  of  this  animal  are  covered  with  hair.  An 


THE  COCHIN-CHINA  MONKEY. 


individual  of  this  defcription  will  fometimes  meafure  four  feet  in  length, 
from  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail. 

Thefe  Monkeys  inhabit  Cochin-China  and  Madagafcar.  They  frequently 
walk  on  their  hind  legs;  are  faid  to  fubtift  on  beans;  and  to  yield 
a fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  Bezoar  du  Singe  (a.) 


(a)  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Singes,  par  Audebert,  Famille  iv.  rec.  i. 


THE  FOUR-FINGERED  MONKEY. 


Generic  Characters. 

Pofteriors  covered  with  hair. 

No  pouches  in  the  jaws. 

Tail  prehenfile. 

Synonims. 

LeCoaita,  De  Buffon,  xv.  16.  Schreber,  140.  tab,  xxvi. 

SiMiA  Paniscus,  Linn,  Syjl,  37. 

. Quato,  Bancroft  Guiana,  I3i. 

Spider  Monkey,  Edw,  Gleanings,  iii,  222. 

CeRCOPITHECUS  major  NIGER,  FACIEM  HUMANAM  REFERENS. 

Quouata.  Barrere  France  jEquin,  150. 

THE  limbs  of  this  animal  are  fo  extremely  long  and  flender,  that  fome 
authors  have  given  it  the  appellation  of  the  Spider  Monkey.  Its  face  is  of  a 
livid  flesh-colour.  The  hair  that  covers  its  body  is  long,  black,  and  rough. 
Its  tail  is  rather  bare  of  hair  at  the  extremity,  and  very  long.  Its  hands,  or 
fore  feet,  are  dillinguiflied  from  thofe  of  every  other  variety  by  wanting  a 
thumb ; but,  on  a minute  examination,  we  perceive  a fort  of  tufted  fubftance 
that  indicates  the  place  where  the  thumb  fhould  have  been.  The  length  of 
the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  near  two  feet. 

M.  Audebert  informs  us,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Monkeys,  that  he  has 
feen  an  individual  of  this  Ipecies  take  up  ftraw  with  its  tail,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  an  Elephant  would  have  done  with  his  trunk.  He  alfo  aflerts, 
that  he  has  feen  the  fame  animal  climb  up  the  trees  at  Paris,  hang  by  its 


THE  FOUR-FINGERED  MONKEY. 


tail  from  the  branches,  and  form  a link,  in  order  to  reach  the  neighbouring 
tree;  and,  at  other  times,  it  would  hold  an  apple  in  its  tail,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  fpeAators,  who  amufed  themfelves  with  throwing  fruit  to  it 
and  obferving  its  lingular  geftures. 

Notwithftanding  the  air  of  melancholy  which  feems  impreffed  on  the 
countenances  of  thefe  animals,  they  are  in  reality  extremely  vivacious,  and 
fufficiently  daring  to  attack  a lingle  traveller.  They  are,  however,  greatly 
terrified  at  Dogs,  whofe  prefence  they  feduloully  avoid;  and  the  difcharge  of 
a gun  puts  the  boldefi:  of  them  to  immediate  flight.  Indeed  they  polTefs  but 
a fmall  fliare  of  real  bravery,  as,  notwithftanding  their  frequent  Ikirmilhes, 
they  always  run  away  in  time  of  danger. 

Thefe  animals  are  very  numerous  in  Guinea,  where  they  walk  together 
in  great  troops,  and  fubfift  on  fruits,  (principally  that  of  the  palm  tree,) 
worms,  infedls,  &c.  We  are  likewife  allured  that,  by  the  afliftance  of  their 
tails,  they  are  able  to  catch  filh,  and  know  extremely  well  how  to  open  the 
Ihell  of  an  oyfter,  fo  as  to  get  at  the  contents. 

If  an  individual  of  this  defcription  be  wounded  with  an  arrow,  he  will 
draw  it  out,  and  throw  it,  in  revenge,  at  the  perfon  who  difcharged  it.  If 
he  is  wounded  by  a gun,  his  comrades  exhibit  many  ligns  of  terror,  and 
inftantly  carry  him  under  a tree,  where  they  endeavour,  by  holding  their 
hands  over  the  wound,  to  ftop  the  eflufion  of  blood:  but,  when  mortally 
wounded,  he  will  cling  by  his  hands  and  tail  to  the  branches,  and  continue 
thus  fufpended  a confiderable  time  after  he  is  dead. 

It  feems  a difficult  talk  to  kill  one  of  thefe  animals,  even  after  they  are 
brought  to  the  ground;  as  they  are  more  tenacious  of  exiftence  than  other 
quadrupeds,  and  in  the  time  of  extreme  danger  make  fo  ftrong  an  appeal,  by 
their  looks  and  motions,  to  the  humanity  of  their  difturbers,  as  fometimes 
compels  the  young  and  generous  fportfman  to  relinquilh  his  amufement  in 
favour  of  the  Ipecies.  When  the  four-fingered  Monkey  finds  himfelf  in 
the  power  of  his  enemy,  he  ftretches  forth  his  arms  towards  him,  looks  in 
his  face  with  unfpeakable  earneftnefs,  and,  moving  his  jaws,  feems  to 
petition  for  mercy.  Thefe  expreffive  looks  and  geftures,  from  an  animal 
fo  refembling  man,  are  well  adapted  to  roufe  the  tendereft  emotions  in 


THE  FOUR-FINGERED  MONKEY. 

the  fufceptible  bofom;  nor  can  we  be  pollibly  fiirprifed  at  any  perfon’s 
refuting  to  deftroy  thefe  creatures,  when  we  pifture  to  ourfelves  a wounded 
Monkey  llretched  on  the  ground,  covered  with  blood,  ftruggling  with  death, 
ftretching  his  little  hands  towards  his  foe,  and  turning  towards  him  a 
face  almoft  human ; while  the  expreflive  looks  of  his  dying  eyes  are 
evidently  detigned  to  reproach  him  for  the  agonies  he  feels  from  approaching 
death. 

Stedman,  having  wounded  one  of  thefe  Monkeys,  held  it  by  the  tail,  and 
twirling  it  round  in  the  air,  ftruck  its  head  forcibly  againtl  a tree;  the 
blow,  however,  proved  inefFedtual,  and  the  piteous  looks  of  the  fufFering 
animal  forbade  a repetition  of  the  cruelty.  Stedman,  therefore,  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  affecting  fight,  plunged  the  animal  in  water,  and  thus 
terminated  its  mifery  with  its  exiftence. 

Dampier's  remarks  on  thefe  animals  are  very  entertaining.  “ There 
was,”  fays  he,  “ a great  company  dancing  from  tree  to  tree  over  my  head, 
making  a terrible  noife,  and  exhibiting  many  antic  geftures.  Some  broke 
down  dry  Ricks  and  flung  at  me,  others  fcattered  their  excrements  on  my 
head,  and  one,  bigger  than  the  reft,  approached  fo  near  as  to  make  me  leap 
back;  but  the  animal  fufpended  itfelf  from  a branch  by  the  tip  of  its  tail, 
and  there  continued  fwinging  to  and  fro,  making  mouths  at  me.  The 
females,”  fays  the  fame  author,  “ are  much  troubled  to  leap  after  the  males, 
as  they  are  commonly  encumbered  with  two  young  ones.  They  are  very 
fullen  when  taken,  and  difficult  to  be  procured  when  fhot,  as  they  will 
cling  with  their  feet  or  tail  to  a bough  while  any  life  remains.  When  I 
have  fired  at  one  and  broken  a leg  or  arm,  I have  actually  pitied  the  creature 
while  it  gazed  in  anguifh  on  the  fractured  limb,  and  turned  it  cautioufly 
from  fide  to  fide.” 

Pennant  informs  us,  that  thefe  animals  are  extremely  active,  and  are  faid 
to  enliven  the  American  forefts,  where  they  facilitate  their  removal  to  the 
tops  of  diftant  trees  by  hanging  down  in  a fort  of  chain,  linked  to  each 
other  by  their  tails;  and  thus  fwinging  till  the  lowermoft  catches  hold  of  a 
branch  and  draws  up  his  aflbciates.  They  will  occafionally  pafs  rivers  by 
the  fame  curious  method. 


THE  FOUR-FINGERED  MONKEY. 

When  domeflicated,  they  are  very  docile  and  frolickfome,  and  will  return 
to  a cage  of  their  own  accord;  they  are,  however,  very  tender,  and  feldom 
live  long  in  our  climate. 

Both  travellers  and  anatomifts  agree,  that  the  body  of  the  Four-fingered 
Monkey  contains  a long  thin  worm,  which  is  invariably  found  in  the  tpecies, 
whether  diflected  in  a ftate  of  confinement,  or  examined  when  killed  in  the 
forefts,  where  they  have  free  liberty  and  the  choice  of  their  own  food. 


THE  HORNED  MONKEY. 


Generic  Characters, 

Pofteriors  covered  with  hair. 

No  pouches  in  the  jaws. 

Tail  prehenlile. 

Synonims. 

SiMiA  Fatuellus,  Linn.  Syjh.  42. 

Horned  Monkey,  Pennant  Hijl.  Quad.  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

CeRCOPITHECUS  ex  NIGRO  ET  FUSCO  variegatus,  fasciculis 
DUOBUS  PILORUM  CAPITIS  CORNICULORUM  ^MULIS.  Le 

Sapajou  cornu,  Brijfon  Quad,  138. 

THE  Horned  Monkey  is  not  above  eleven  inches  long,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  Its  face  is  of  a flefti  colour,  but  the 
hair  on  the  cheeks  is  blackifb  ; the  lips  are  of  a greyilh  white.  The  hair  on 
the  forehead  is  Ihort  and  white,  and  terminates  on  each  lide  in  two  long 
black  tufts,  in  the  form  of  horns,  and  of  a woolly  fubftance,  like  that  which 
covers  the  head  of  an  owl.  The  hair  that  covers  the  top  of  the  head  is  quite 
black ; and  that  which  furrounds  the  face  is  black  mingled  with  red.  The 
whole  of  the  back  and  thighs  are  of  a yellow  brown  ; but  the  upper  part  of 
the  arms,  with  the  cheft  and  belly,  are  of  a very  light  yellow.  The  arms, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  with  the  hands,  legs,  feet,  and  tail,  are  black. 
The  tail  is  long  and  curly,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  hair;  that  is  to  fay, 
it  is  not  naked  at  the  extremity. 

Thefe  animals  are  extremely  familiar,  yet,  when  under  confinement,  they 
frequently  utter  a melancholy  cry,  expreflive  of  their  difcontent.  Few  of 
them  will  live  in  Europe;  and  they  muft  be  kept  in  very  hot  places  to 
preferve  them  at  all.  They  are  inhabitants  of  America. 
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THE  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 


Generic  Characters. 

Lower  jaw  furnilhed  with  pouches  for  the  reception  of  food. 

Buttocks  (generally)  naked. 

Tail  ftraight,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Synonims. 

Sim  I A Nasica,  Daubenton,  Memoir  e lu  a Vlnjiitut  National  de 
France, 

Le  Kahau,  Cercophithecus  larvatus,  Wurmbs,  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  de  Batavia, 

La  Nasique,  Cuvier,  Tableau  Elementaire  de  I'HiJloire  Naturelle  des 
Animaux, 

Bantanjan,  the  Name  of  this  Animal  in  its  native  Country, 

Le  Guenon  a long  Nez,  de  Buffon,  Supplem.  vii.  53.  tab.  xi.  xii. 

Proboscis  Monkey,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

AN  exceffively  long,  trunk-like  nofe,  which  projeds  very  far  beyond  the 
mouth,  has  given  an  appellation  to  this  fingular-looking  animal.  It  is  a 
rare  fpecies,  and  one  of  the  largefi:  of  the  Monkey  tribe,  being  three  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  when  llanding  eredl.  Its  face,  which  is  deftitute  of 
hair,  is  of  a dark  brown  colour;  and,  from  the  flatnefs  of  the  Ikull,  the 
eyes  appear  very  prominent.  The  nofe  is  four  inches  long;  the  noftrils  are 
placed  at  the  extremity.  The  hair  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head 
is  of  a dark  reddifli  brown ; that  which  encircles  the  face  is  brighter,  and 
terminates  in  a point  at  the  chin.  The  back  is  alfo  of  a dark  reddifh 
brown,  fpotted  with  yellow;  the  breall  and  belly  are  of  a reddifh  grey; 


THE  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 


and  there  is  a diftinft  line  of  a lighter  colour  acrofs  the  cheft.  The  upper 
part  of  the  arms  is  of  a brightilh  red,  with  a line  of  w'hite  over  the  Ihoulders; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  of  a yellowifh  grey;  and  the  four 
extremities  are  of  the  fame  colour.  The  loins  and  tail  are  white:  the  latter 
is  above  two  feet  in  length. 

In  the  National  Muleum  of  France  there  are  two  individuals  of  this 
fpecies ; the  one  a male,  the  other  a female.  The  back  of  the  male  is  not 
ipotted  with  yellow,  agreeably  to  the  above  defcription;  however,  this  is 
not  contidered  as  a conftant  character,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  colours 
vary  according  to  their  age.  The  female  in  queftion  is  fmaller  than  the 
male;  but  as  they  have  been  known  to  have  young  ones  when  only  a foot 
in  height,  it  is  concluded  that  they  begin  to  breed  long  before  they  have 
attained  their  full  tize. 

The  only  account  of  the  manners  of  thefe  animals,  which  we  have  been 
able  to  procure,  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  defcription 
of  Wurmbs,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Batavia.  “Thefe  Monkeys 
keep  in  great  herds;  in  their  cry,  which  is  very  deep,  one  may  dillindly 
hear  the  word  kahau,  from  which  the  Europeans,  by  changing  the  h into  b, 
have  given  the  animal  the  name  of  Kabau;  while  the  natives  of  Pontiana, 
in  Borneo,  where  it  is  principally  found,  call  it  Bantanjan,  from  the  form 
of  its  nofe.  The  brain  perfectly  refembles  that  of  man ; the  lungs  are 
white;  there  is  much  fat  about  the  heart,  which  is  almoft  the  only  part  of 
the  body  where  it  is  to  be  found;  the  ftomach  is  very  large,  and  of  an 
irregular  form;  and,  from  the  under  jaw  to  the  clavicles,  a fack  is  extended 
under  the  fkin. 

“ Thefe  animals  alTemble  mornings  and  evenings,  at  the  riling  and  fetting 
of  the  fun,  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  where,  in  playing  among  the  branches 
of  the  great  trees,  they  offer  an  agreeable  fpedlacle,  leaping  with  agility  the 
dillance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  at  the  lame  time  fpreading  out  their  hands 
and  feet  in  a remarkable  manner;  but  I have  never  obferved  them  to  hold 
their  nofe  in  leaping,  as  has  been  alTerted.  Their  food  is  unknown,  which 
makes  it  impolfible  to  keep  them  alive.” 


THE  LONG-ARMED  APE. 


Generic  Characters, 

Four  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Each  of  the  feet  formed  like  hands,  generally  with  flat  nails,  and, 
except  in  one  inftance,  have  four  fingers  and  a thumb. 

Eye-brows  above  and  below. 

Synonim. 

Le  grand  Gibbon,  de  Buff  on,  xiv.  92.  tab.  ii.  Schreber,  78.  tab.  iii. 

THE  appearance  of  this  Ape  is  rendered  peculiarly  dilgufting  by  its  arms, 
which  are  of  fo  di {proportional  a length  as  to  reach  to  the  ground  when  its 
body  is  in  an  ere6l  pofition.  Its  flat,  fwarthy  face  is  completely  furrounded 
with  grey  hairs;  its  eyes  are  large,  but  deeply  funk;  and,  excluflve  of  its 
ears  and  pofleriors,  it  is  covered  on  every  part  with  black,  rough  hair;  its 
difpofltion  is  gentle,  inoffenfive,  and  tractable;  and  it  commonly  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet. 

A variety  of  this  fpecies  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  as  greatly  reiembling 
the  former,  but  differing  in  its  coat,  which  is  brown  and  grey;  and  being 
{horter^of  flat  u re. 

The  fame  gentleman  mentions  an  (a)  animal  (lately  in  the  polfeflion  of 
a Britilh  nobleman)  which  was  fo  nearly  allied  to  this  variety  in  fhape  as  to 
be  indivifible;  yet  its  arms  were  fhorter,  and  its  form  more  elegant;  its  face, 
ears,  hands,  and  feet,  were  black;  but  the  other  parts  of  its  body  were 
covered  with  filvery  hairs;  it  was  about  three  feet  high,  good-natured, 
vivacious,  and  frolickfome. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  woods  of  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  Iflands;  where  they  fubfift  on  leaves,  fruits,  and 
barks  of  trees. 

(a)  Pennant’s  History  of  Quadrupeds,  Vol.  I.  page  184. 
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THE  TAILLESS  MAUCAUCO. 


Generic  Characters, 

Six  cutting  teeth  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Feet  formed  like  hands. 

Vifage  tharp  pointed  like  a Fox. 

Synonims. 

Lemur  TARDiGRADUs,  Linn.  SyJl.AA. 

SiMIA  UNGUIBUS  INDICIS  PEDUM  POSTERIORUM  LONGTS,  INCURVIS,  ET 
ACUTis,  Brijfon  Quad.  134. 

Animalculum  cynocephalum,  Ceylonicum,  Seb.  Mus,  I.  tab.  35. 

Cercopithecus,  Ceylonicus,  Klein  Quad.  80. 

Animal  elegantissimum,  Robinfoni,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  lO:. 

Le  Loris,  de  Buff  on,  xiii.  2lo. 

THIS  animal  is  tixteen  inches  long,  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump.  The  head 
is  fmall,  and  the  nofe  fharp  pointed;  the  ears  fhort;  the  eyes  furrounded  firft 
by  a white  circle,  and  then  by  a black  one;  the  fpace  between  them  is  white: 
a dark  ferruginous  line  extends  from  the  top  of  the  head  along  the  middle 
of  the  back  to  the  rump,  it  is  bifurcated  on  the  forehead,  and  each  divilion, 
joining  to  the  black  circle  which  furrounds  the  eyes,  makes  the  animal  look 
as  if  it  wore  fpedlacles:  the  toes  are  deftitute  of  hair,  and  furnithed  with  flat 
nails,  except  the  inner  toe  of  each  hind  foot,  the  nails  of  which  are  long, 
Iharp,  and  crooked:  the  body  is  covered  all  over  with  foft,  fhort,  and  fllky 
fur,  of  a reddith  ath-colour:  it  is  very  inadlive  and  flow  in  its  motions,  and, 
in  thefe  particulars,  refembles  the  Sloth,  though  it  differs  from  it  eflentially 


THE  TAILLESS  MAUCAUCO. 


in  its  generic  charadlers.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  makes  a 
plaintive  noife.  It  frequents  the  woods  and  feeds  on  fruits:  it  will  likewife 
devour  fmall  birds  very  greedily,  and  is  fond  of  eggs : it  inhabits  Bengal  and 
the  illand  of  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  the  figure  given  by  M.'  de  BufFon,  which  he 
calls  Le  Loris,  has  a much  longer  vifage  than  this;  that  it  correfponds  with 
Seba’s  figure,  tab.  35.  And  that  each  of  them  is  much  lefs  than  the  animal 
jufl  defcribed;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  whether  they  differ  in  fpecies, 
or  are  only  varieties. 


THE  RINGTAIL  MAUCAUCO. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Feet  formed  like  hands. 

Vifage  fharp  pointed  like  a Fox. 

Synonims. 

Lemur  catta,  Linn.  Syjt.  45. 

Le  Mococo,  de  Buffon,  xiii.  173.  tab.  xxii. 

Maucauco,  Edw.  197. 

Mocawk,  Grofes  Voy.  4i. 

Prosimia  cinerea,  Briffon  Quad,  157. 

Vari,  Flacourds  Hijl.  Madag.  153. 

THIS  animal  is  the  mod;  beautiful  and  elegant  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs;  it  is  about  the  tize  of  a Cat,  but  the  body  and  limbs  are  longer  and 
more  flender;  the  top  and  hind  part  of  the  head  are  covered  with  hair  of  a 
dark  a£h  colour,  the  back  and  tides  incline  more  to  red,  the  limbs  are  of  a 
paler  colour  on  the  outtide,  and  white  within;  the  belly  is  white;  the  end 
of  the  nofe  is  black ; the  ears  are  large  and  eredl ; the  face  white,  with  a 
black  circle  round  each  eye;  the  hair  is  all  of  a delicate  foft  contexture,  very 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  Handing  almoft  eredl  like  the  pile  of  velvet;  the 
hinder  legs  are  contiderably  longer  than  thofe  before,  which  caufes  it  to  ufe  a 
kind  of  galloping  motion ; the  toes  are  furnithed  with  flat  nails,  particularly 
the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet.  The  tail  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
highly  beautiful  and  ornamental,  being  marked  all  the  length  of  it  with 
black  and  white  rings  placed  alternately;  it  is  raifed  over  its  back  and  kept 


THE  RINGTAIL  MAUCAUCO. 


in  continual  motion  when  it  plays,  but  when  it  is  alleep,  it  brings  its  tail 
over  its  head,  and  its  nofe  to  its  belly.  It  appears  to  be  a harmlefs  and 
gentle  animal,  eafily  to  be  tamed  when  young:  its  cry  is  weak:  it  loves  the 
fociety  of  its  own  fpecies,  and  generally,  when  wild,  they  go  in  troops  of 
thirty  or  forty  together;  it  is  very  cleanly  and  good-natured;  it  is  a reftlefs 
creature,  and  like  all  four-handed  animals,  moves  in  an  oblique  dired;ion 
when  it  walks.  It  feems  to  polTefs  all  the  vivacity  of  the  Monkey,  without 
its  malice  or  mifchief. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  the  illand  of  Madagafcar,  and  according  to 
Flacourt,  is  fometimes  found  white;  Gauche  in  his  voyage  to  Madagafcar  (a) 
alfo  Ipeaks  of  a white  kind,  which,  he  fays,  grunts  like  fwine,  and  is  called 
there  Amboimenes. 


(a)  P.  53,  cited  by  Mr.  Pennant. 


THE  TERRIER  (a). 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before ; four  behind. 

Vifage  long. 

THIS  little  animal  is  a ufeful  and  almoft  conflant  attendant  on  a pack  of 
Hounds,  He  potTelTes  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  a much  greater  degree  of 
perfedlion  than  moft  other  Dogs  : this  faculty  enables  him  to  find  out  the 
game  with  great  readinefs;  and  his  fize  permitting  him  to  enter  the  holes  of 
Foxes,  See.  he  foon  forces  them  from  their  retreat,  and  obliges  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  in  flight.  The  Terrier  is  the  natural  enemy  of  all  thofe  animals 
which  are  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  vermin;  as  Badgers,  Polecats, 
Weafels,  Rats,  Mice,  Sec.  It  is  pofiefled  of  great  perfonal  bravery,  and  not 
only  attacks  the  Ba'dger  with  great  courage,  but  fufiains  the  combat  with 
determined  fortitude,  though  it  is  fometimes  very  roughly  handled  by  it. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Terrier,  one  fmooth,  fleek,  and  well 
proportioned ; the  other  rough,  long-backed,  very  ftrong,  fhort-legged,  and 
generally  of  a black  or  yellowifli  colour,  mixed  with  white ; whereas  the 
former  is  generally  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  or  black,  with  tan-coloured 
legs.  The  difpofitions  of  both  nearly  correfpond,  but  the  fmooth  one  is  neither 
fo  large,  fierce,  nor  ftrong  as  the  other. 

It  is  faid  the  Hound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Terrier  conftitute  but  one  race; 
for  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  the  fame  litter.  Hounds,  Harriers,  and 


(a)  The  name  is  derived  from  Terra,  the  Earth ; becaufe  he  feeks  his  game  in  holes  dug  In  the  ground. 


THE  TERRIER. 


Terriers  have  been  brought  forth,  though  only  one  of  thefe  had  been 
admitted  to  the  female  Hound  (a). 

Mr.  Hope(B)  relates  an  aneedote  of  a Terrier,  whieh  fhews  that  this 
animal  is  not  only  capable  of  refentment,  and  great  contrivance  to 
accomplidi  it,  but  that  it  is  even  polTelTed  of  a certain  power,  however 
limited,  of  combining  ideas  and  communicating  them  to  one  of  its  own 
fpccies,  fo  as  to  produce  a certain  preconcerted  confequence.  The  narrative 
is  thus  related  : “ Mr..  M.  of  Whitmore  in  StafFordfhire,  ufed  to  come  twice 
a-year  to  town,  on  fome  family  bufinefs ; and  being  a gentleman  fond  of 
excrcife,  he  commonly  made  the  journey  on  horfeback,  accompanied  moft 
part  of  the  way  by  a faithful  little  Terrier  Dog,  which,  for  fear  of  loling  in 
town,  he  always  left  to  the  care  of  my  kind,  good-natured  landlady,  Mrs. 
Langford,  at  St.  Alban’s ; and,  on  his  return  into  the  country,  he  was  fure 
to  find  his  little  companion  well  taken  care  of,  and  perfedlly  recovered  from 
the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  But  Mr.  M.  calling  for  the  Dog  one  time,  as 
ufual,  good  Mrs.  Langford  appeared  with  a woful  countenance  before 
him : — ‘ Alas!  Sir,  your  little  Terrier  is  loft!  and  I have  been  fretting  my 
heart  out  about  him.  Our  great  Houfe-Dog  and  he  had  a quarrel  together, 
and  the  poor  Terrier  was  fo  worried  and  bit,  before  we  could  part  them, 
that  I verily  believed  he  would  never  have  got  the  bettef*  of  it.  He  made  a 
fliift,  however,  to  crawl  out  of  the  yard,  and  no  mortal  here  fet  eyes  upon 
him  for  almoft  a week  after.  He  then  returned;  and  (will  you  believe  it. 
Sir?)  he  brought  along  with  him  another  Dog,  bigger  by  far  than  ours,  and 
they  both  fell  upon  our  great  Houfe-Dog,  and  bit  him  fo  unmercifully,  that  he 
has  fcarcely  ftnce  been  able  to  go  about  the  yard,  or  eat  his  meat.  After  that 
your  little  Dog  and  his  companion  difappeared,  and  they  have  never  ftnce 
been  feen  at  St.  Alban’s.’  Mr.  M.  heard  the  old  lady’s  ftory  with  no  fmall 
aftoniflunent;  but  he  bore  his  lofs  with  perfedl  reftgnation,  and  foon  received 


(a)  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

(b)  Thoughts,  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  by  John  Hope,  p.  47* 


THE  TERRIER. 


a reward  for  his  philofophy.  On  his  arrival  at  Whitmore,  he  found  his  little 
Terrier  was  got  fafe  home  before  him;  and  on  enquiring  into  circumftances, 
he  alfo  found,  that  the  Terrier  had  been  down  at  Whitmore,  and  coaxed 
his  great  Dog  to  follow  him  back  to  St.  Alban’s,  where  he  was  fure  of  being 
revenged  on  his  enemy.  Thefe  fadls  have  been  well  authenticated  to  me, 
and  one  of  the  parties  concerned  I have  often  feen ; I mean  the  little, 
fagacious,  revengeful  animal.” 
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THE  COMMON  GREYHOUND. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  before  ; four  behind  (a). 

Vifage  long. 


Synonims. 

Common  Grehound,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  147. 

Canis  graius,  Linn.  Syjt.  57. 

Canis  venaticus  graius.  Rati  Syn.  Quad.  176. 

Canis  leporarius  et  Scoticus,  Merrett  Pinax  rer.  nat.  l6s. 

Le  Levrier,  de  Buffon^  xxvii. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  that  faithful  and  ufeful  animal,  the  Hog, 
whieh,  though  they  are  all  derived  from  one  common  ftock,  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  in  their  habits  as  in  their  general  appearance  ; they  are,  for  the 
mofl  part,  ftrongly  attached  to  man,  and  are  all  capable  of  rendering  him 
fervice  fome  way  or  other.  The  variety,  to  which  our  attention  is  at  prefent 
directed,  has  alwa,ys  been  confidered  as  a companion  for  a gentleman,  who 
was  formerly  known  by  his  Horfe,  his  Hawk,  and  his  Greyhound,  and  it 
was  enadted  by  the  foreft  laws  of  King  Canute,  that  no  perfon,  under  the 
rank  of  a gentleman,  fhould  prefume  to  keep  one. 


(a)  This  charafter  is  invariable  In  the  wild  fpecles,  as  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  &c.  but  the  common  Dogs 
have  often  five  toes  on  each  foot. — Pennant. 


THE  COMMON  GREYHOUND. 


The  Greyhound  contributes  much  to  the  health  of  his  mailer,  by  inviting 
him  to  wholefome  exercife,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  puts  him  readily  in 
polTeffion  of  an  elegant  and  nutritious  difh  for  his  table.  He  is  ufed  for  that 
kind  of  fport  which  is  called  Courfing  the  Hare  ; and  to  this  he  is  particularly 
well  adapted,  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  legs  and  the  flendernefs  of 
his  body ; to  which  may  be  added,  the  length  and  fliarpnefs  of  his  nofe, 
which  enable  him  to  cut  the  air  in  running,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fliarp 
bills  of  birds  alTift  them  greatly  in  dying  ; the  length  of  his  tail  is  alfo  of 
lingular  fervice  to  him  in  turning  and  guiding  his  courfe,  and  for  thefe 
purpofes  he  ufes  it  like  the  rudder  of  a diip ; and  fo  neceflary  is  this  part  of 
tlie  animal,  that,  if  it  is  cut  off,  he  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  the  courfe. 
I'he  acute  fenfe  of  fmelling  which  fome  Dogs,  and  particularly  Hounds, 
poflefs  in  fo  eminent  a degree,  is  denied  to  the  Greyhound ; but  this  ap- 
parent deficiency  is  amply  fupplied  by  a wonderful  fharpnefs  of  fight,  which 
he  enjoys  in  a degree  far  fuperior  to  any  other  Dog.  Could  the  Greyhound 
fmell  as  well  as  he  can  fee,  it  would  be  impoflible  that  any  Hare  fliould  ever 
efcape  him,  fo  great  is  his  fpeed ; but  as  he  only  hunts  by  the  fight,  if  the 
Hare  is  fortunate  enough  to  reach  a covert  before  flie  is  overtaken,  flie  faves 
her  life ; but  this  good  fortune  flie  feldom  experiences,  if  the  country  is 
tolerably  open.  A Hare  will,  indeed,  fometimes  efcape  from  a young, 
inexperienced  Greyhound,  by  fuddenly  fquatting  behind  a clod  of  earth,  and 
fiifFcring  him  to  dart  over  her,  when,  inflan tly  altering  the  direction  of 
her  courfe,  the  Greyhound  is  foon  bewildered  and  lofes  fight  of  her;  but  an 
old  experienced  Dog  is  not  to  be  impofed  on  ; fliould  the  Hare  venture  to 
attempt  fuch  a deception  with  him,  aware  of  the  trick,  he  inflantly  feizeshis 
prey,  and  puts  an  end  to  her  life  and  her  fears.  It  is  obferved  that  the 
Greyhound  barks  but  feldom,  perhaps  from  an  inflindlive  confeioufnefs  that 
it  would  affright  the  Hare,  and  facilitate  her  efcape. 

There  arc  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of  Dog.  1 . The  Common  Englifh 
Greyhound,  ufed  for  courfing,  of  which  we  have  jufl  been  fpeaking.  2.  The 
Oriental  Greyhound,  which  is  tall,  Render,  has  very  pendulous  ears,  and  the 
tail  is  covered  with  very  long  hairs.  3.  The  Italian  Greyhound,  which  is 


THE  COMMON  GREYHOUND. 


fmall,  fmooth,  and  of  a delicate  Rmdlure.  This  little  creature  is  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  generally  a great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  who  permit  hirn  to 
liave  the  honour  of  attending  them  in  their  walks : it  is  not  however  very 
common  in  England,  the  climate  being  too  fevere  for  its  delicate  conllitution. 

The  Dog,  taken  in  a general  view,  may  be  contidered  as  an  animal 
felecfted  by  man  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  as  his  fervant,  his  companion, 
and  his  friend;  and  he  fills  thefe  feveral  polls  with  dillinguifhed  propriety ; 
grateful  in  his  temper,  and  conllant  in  his  attachments,  he  feems  happy  when 
he  can  render  his  mafter  any  fervice,  and  when  he  cannot,  he  loads  him  with 
carelles ; he  patiently  fubmits  to  chaftifement  for  real  or  imaginary  offences ; 
and  his  attachment  appears  to  be  even  increafed  by  corredlion ; thefe 
difpofitions,  it  is  true,  vary  in  degree  in  different  individuals,  and  feem  to 
depend  much  on  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  the  habits  in  which  they 
are  educated. 

The  Iportfman’s  Dog  partakes  of  his  mailer’s  pleafure,  and  while  he 
contributes  to  promote  it,  is  himfelf  enjoying  the  highefl  gratification;  this 
is  evident  from  the  tranfport  he  fliews  at  the  light  of  a gun,  and  his 
indefatigable  ardour  in  the  field  of  fport ; thus  endeared  to  each  other  by  a 
participation  of  enjoyment,  fatigue,  and  danger,  it  is  no  v'^onder  that  he  is 
united  to  his  mafler  by  an  attachment  which  only  ends  with  his  death.  The 
more  domeflic  Dog  is  attached  to  the  family  by  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
him,  the  carelles  he  receives,  and  the  habits  of  alfociation,  which  he  amply 
repays,  by  guarding  faithfully  the  property  of  his  mafler,  even  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  life. 

The  Dog  is  highly  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions  of  education ; this  is 
evident  by  the  wonderful  fagacity  of  thofe  ufed  by  fliepherds  and  drovers,  who 
need  but  a fingle  look  from  their  mafler  to  comprehend  fully  his  will,  which 
they  inflantly  execute  with  the  utmoll  cheerful nefs  and  accuracy;  and  fome 
Dogs  have  even  been  taught  to  compofe  words  with  letters  placed  before 
them,  to  perform  calculations  with  numbers,  and  in  many  other  inflances  to 
difeover  proofs  of  a highly  imitative,  if  not  intelligent  faculty ; not  to  mention 
thofe  taught  to  dance,  whofe  drolleries  are  fo  well  known  every  where. 


THE  COMMON  GREYHOUND. 


The  Dog  is  a very  difFufed  animal ; it  is  found  in  fome  variety  or  other 
all  over  the  known  world ; ‘‘  In  South  America,  multitudes  of  them  breed 
in  holes  like  Rabbits  ; when  thefe  are  found  young,  they  inftantly  attach 
themfelves  to  mankind,  and  never  again  defert  their  mailers  to  rejoin  the 
fociety  of  the  wild  Dogs,  from  which  they  Iprang(A).”  Thofe  Dogs  have 
the  appearance  of  the  Greyhound,  carry  their  ears  eredl,  are  very  vigilant, 
and  excellent  in  the  chace(B). 

It  appears  by  the  accounts  of  Captain  Cook  and  other  late  voyagers,  that 
the  flelh  of  the  Dog  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Illands,  who 
conlider  it  as  a great  delicacy  ; but  the  Dogs,  which  are  dellined  to  be  eaten, 
are  not  fulFered  to  feed  at  large,  but  are  kept  up  and  fattened  with 
farinacious  diet,  by  which  treatment  they  lofe  the  Rrong  fmell  fo  difagreeable 
in  Dogs  fuffered  to  feed  at  large. 

The  ingenious  Count  de  Buffon  fays,  that  all  Dogs  are  derived  from  one 
original,  which  he  calls  de  Chien  de  Berger,  or  Shepherds  Dog,  which  is 
alfo  fometimes  called  le  Chien-Loup,  or  the  Wolf-Dog;  and  the  reafon  he 
gives  for  this  opinion  is,  that  this  Dog  is  naturally  the  moll  fenlible  of  any. 
He  fays  the  amazing  varieties  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  the  refult 
of  climate,  food,  and  crofs  breeding  ; and  has  given  an  ingenious  genealogical 
table,  in  which  he  afcertains  the  refults  of  the  different  combinations,  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer  the  more  curious  reader. 


(a)  Narrative  of  the  Dlftreffes  of  Ifaac  Morris,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Wager  ftore-lhip  of  Commodore 
Anfon’s  fquadron,  p.  27,  &c,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pennant. 


(b)  Pennant. 
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THE  MASTIFF. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  (a)  on  the  hinder  ones. 

Vitage  long. 

Synonims. 

Canis  molossus,  Linn.  Syjt.  57. 

Mastivus,  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  176. 

Le  Dogue  de  fort  Race,  de  Buffoon,  tab,  xlv. 

THE  MaftifF  is  a variety  of  the  Dog  kind,  to  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  much  indebted,  for  his  lingular  fidelity  and  care  in  guarding 
whatever  property  is  placed  under  his  protedlion,  which  he  never  fails  to 
defend  from  attacks  of  all  kinds,  even  at  the  ritk  of  his  own  life;  and  this 
office  he  is  particularly  well  enabled  to  perform,  by  his  extraordinary  fize, 
ftrength,  and  courage.  His  head  is  large,  his  under  lip  hangs  down  on  each 
fide,  and  his  countenance  is  majeftic  and  noble:  he  appears  to  treat  all  other 
Dogs  with  a contempt  which  clearly  indicates  a confcioufnefs  of  his 
fuperiority  over  them.  His  difpofition  is  generous,  and  he  will  not  abufe  the 
power  with  which  he  is  intrufted,  nor  call  it  forth  to  adtion  unlefs  provoked 
by  injuries;  and  even  then  he  will  not  refent  trifling  infults,  farther  than  by 
(hewing  his  power  to  do  it;  of  this,  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bewick,  is 
a ftriking  inftance.  “A  large  Dog  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  the  late 
M.  Ridley,  Efq.  of  Heatton,  near  Newcaftle,  being  frequently  molefted  by  a 

(a)  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  this  character  is  invariable  in  the  wild  species  of  Dogs ; as  the  Wolf, 
the  Fox,  &c.  but  that  the  Common  Dogs  haye  often  five  toes  on  each  foot. 


THE  MASTIFF. 


mongrel,  and  teafed  by  its  continual  barking,  at  laft  took  it  up  in  his  mouth 
by  the  back,  and  with  great  compofure  dropped  it  over  the  quay,  into  the 
river,  without  doing  any  further  injury  to  an  enemy  fo  much  his  inferior.” 
The  Maftiff  is  generally  kept  confined  by  a chain  during  the  day  time,  and 
when  night  approaches,  he  is  turned  loofe  to  guard  and  defend  the  premifes 
committed  to  his  care;  thefe  he  examines  all  over  with  great  attention 
and  accuracy,  to  fee  that  all  is  fafe,  and  then  by  his  loud  barkings,  announces 
his  prefence  and  readinefs  to  acquit  himfelf  faithfully  of  the  trufl:  repofed  in 
him.  It  appears  from  Stow’s  Annals  (a,)  that  the  MaftifF  will  attack  even  a 
Lion,  and  an  account  is  there  given  of  an  engagement  between  a Lion  and 
three  Maftiffs,  in  the  prefence  of  King  James  I.  One  of  the  Dogs  being  put 
into  the  Lion’s  den,  was  foon  difabled : another  was  then  fet  at  the  Lion, 
and  prefently  met  with  the  fame  fate : but  the  third  inftantly  feized  the  Lion 
by  the  lip,  and  held  him  faft  for  fome  time,  till  at  length,  being  terribly 
wounded  by  the  Lion’s  claws,  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  hold;  when  the 
Lion,  who  was  no  doubt  much  fatigued  by  the  combat,  declined  renewing 
the  engagement,  and  leaping  over  the  Dogs,  fled  away  into  the  interior  part 
of  his  den.  The  two  firft  Dogs  did  not  long  furvive,  but  the  third  recovered 
and  became  a great  favourite  of  the  king’s  fon. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Englifli  Mafiifls  were  held  in 
high  eftimation  at  Rome,  for  their  llrength  and  courage,  and  an  officer  was 
appointed  in  Britain,  on  purpofe  to  breed  and  tranfport  fuch  as  he  thought 
would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Mr.  D’Obfonville  relates  a lingular  inftance  of  the  memory  of  a Maftiff 
he  had  brought  up  in  India,  and  which  accompanied  him  from  Pondicherry 
to  Benglour,  a ftrong  place  of  High  Mailfour,  where  he  loft  him : 
“ Mr.  Mailbnpre  and  myfelf,”  fays  he,  “ were  near  three  weeks  on  our 
journey  thither,  the  diftance  being  more  than  a hundred  leagues  by  the  road 
we  took,  during  which  we  traverfed  plains  and  mountains,  forded  rivers,  and 
followed  bye-paths;  befides  that,  we  twice  made  a ftay.  This  animal, 
however,  which  had  lived  with  me  ever  fince  he  was  two  months  old,  and 


(a)  Stow’s  Annals,  1427. 


THE  MASTIFF. 


which  moft  alTuredly  had  never  been  in  that  country  before,  loft  us  at 
Benglour,  and  immediately  returned  to  Pondicherry.  He  went  diredlly  to 
the  houfe  of  M.  Beylier,  then  commandant  of  artillery,  my  friend,  and  with 
whom  I had  generally  lived.  Now  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  .know  how  the 
Dog  fublifted  upon  the  road,  he  was  very  ftrong  and  able  to  procure  himfelf 
food;  but  by  what  means  could  he  find  his  way,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  a month?  This  then  feems  to  be  one  of  the  inftincftive  faculties  of 
many  fpecies  of  animals,  which  have  the  power  to  diredt  their  fteps  and 
retrace  their  route,  by  efforts  of  memory  that  are  to  us  fcarcely  conceivable.” 
Man  wood  (a)  fays,  this  variety  of  the  Dog  derives  its  name  from  mafe 
thefefe,  being  fuppofed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by  its  tremendous  voice. 


(4)  Manwoocl’s  Forest  Law, 


THE  LION  DOG, 


Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  on  the  hinder  ones, 
Vifage  long. 


f : I ' 


i / 


Generic  Characters. 


Synonims. 


Catulus  melit.®us,  Canis  getulus,  seu  Islandicus,  Raii 
Syn.  Quad.  177.  Linn.  Syjl.  57. 

Le  Chien  de  Malte,  ou  Bichon,  de  Buffon,  tab.  isX.  jig.  1.  & 

Le  Chien  Lion,^^.  2. 

Shock,  Pennant  Syn.  Quad.  146. 

THE  Lion  Dog  is  a far-removed  variety  of  the  Water  Spaniel;  it  does 
not  polTefs  any  of  the  good  qualities  of  its  progenitor,  and  is  only  fought 
after  as  a curiofity;  it  takes  its  name  from  its  miniature  refemblance  of  the 
Lion,  as  to  external  form,  the  hair  which  grows  on  the  head  and  ftioulders 
being  extremely  long,  while  that  on  the  hinder  parts  is  altogether  as  Ihort. 
The  nofe  is  fhort,  and  the  tail  long,  and  tufted  at  the  end  like  the  Lion.  So 
far  it  may  be  thought  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  that  noble  animal;  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  almoft  every  other  inftance,  being  remarkably  fmall,  feeble, 
timid,  and  inactive.  The  breed  came  originally  from  Malta,  where  it  is 
found  fo  fmall,  that  women  carry  it  about  in  their  fleeves.  It  is  now  become 
very  fcarce  in  England. 
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THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG, 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before  ; four  behind. 

Vifage  long. 

THIS  is  the  largeft  animal  of  the  canine  fpecies,  meafuring  frequently 
upwards  of  fix  feet  in  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which 
it  ufually  carries  in  a curl  over  the  rump.  It  is  proportionably  large  in  all  its 
members,  and  polTefies  an  uncommon  degree  of  firength  and  courage,  united 
with  the  greatefi:  fagacity  and  fidelity  to  its  mafler ; thefe  qualities,  added  to 
the  faculty  of  fwimming  in  a very  fuperior  fiyle,  and  diving  to  any  depth, 
render  this  animal  the  mofi:  ufeful  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs.  When 
young,  it  is  gentle  and  engaging  in  its  manners ; but,  as  it  advances  in  years, 
its  ferocity  gradually  increafes,  elpecially  under  confinement,  and  at  length, 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  it  becomes  a mofi:  formidable,  and  fometimes 
dangerous,  animal.  The  body  is  covered  with  long,  thick  hair,  well 
calculated  to  refifi:  the  rigour  of  the  climate  of  which  it  is  indigenous.  The 
toes  are  connedled  by  membranes,  the  conformation  of  which  is  fuch  as  to 
enable  it  to  fvvim  very  rapidly,  and  to  dive  wdth  the  greatefi;  eafe  ; and  its 
eager  appetite  for  raw  fifh  feems  to  bear  fome  analogy  with  its  attachment 
to  the  water. 

This  beautiful  animal  has  been  only  known  of  late  years  in  England  ; but 
as  it  breeds  very  freely,  and  the  climate  feems  well  adapted  to  its  conftitution, 
it  is  now  become  pretty  common,  and  has  hitherto  fliewn  no  figns  of 
degeneracy,  nor  lofi;  any  of  its  good  qualities.  It  was  originally  brought 
from  Newfoundland,  where  the  inhabitants  find  it  of  elTential  fervice.  Its 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 


great  flrength  enables  it  to  draw  conliderable  weights,  and  four  of  them 
yoked  to  a fledge,  will  trail  three  hundred  weight  of  wood,  with  apparent 
eafe,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  miles.  Their  docility  is  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in  the 
manner  of  performing  this  fervice,  which  they  execute  without  a driver,  and 
having  delivered  their  load  at  the  deftined  place,  return  in  the  fame  order  to 
the  woods  whence  they  were  difpatched,  and  where  their  labours  are 
commonly  rewarded  with  a meal  of  dried  fifh. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  of  infinite  fervfice  to  feafaring  perfons, 
particularly  in  coafting  vefibls,  and  thole  which  navigate  rivers ; as,  in  cafe 
of  any  one’s  accidentally  falling  overboard,  the  Dog  will  inftantly  jump  after 
the  perfon,  and  either  bring  him  fafe  to  land,  or  keep  him  from  finking,  till 
proper  alTiflance  be  procured.  Of  this,  numberlefs  in  fiances  have  occurred, 
fufficient  to  eftablifli  the  fabl  beyond  a pofiTibility  of  doubt. 

They  alfo  make  excellent  houfe  or  yard  Dogs,  and  guard  the  premifes 
committed  to  their  care  with  the  ftridlefi;  fidelity.  They  have  often  been 
known  to  feize,  and  even  kill,  houfe-breakers,  which  have  intruded  on  the 
houfes  configned  to  their  proteblion  ; and  lately,  at  the  royal  hunt,  in 
Windfor*  Foreft,  the  Deer  in  chafe,  which  was  of  the  large  red  kind,  in 
attempting  to  leap  over  the  palings  of  a park  at  Warfield,  was  inftantly 
feized  by  the  throat,  by  a large  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  happened  to  be 
loofe  in  the  park,  and  feverely  punilhed  for  its  intrufion. 
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THE  BULL-DOG. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  on  the  fore  feet ; four  on  thofe  beliind. 
Vifage  long. 


Synonim. 

Le  Dogue  de  Buffon^  tab.  xliv. 

THIS  variety  of  the  Dog  is  not  fo  common,  or  held  in  fo  high  elleem 
now,  as  it  ufed  to  be,  when  the  favage  divertion  of  bull-baiting  attradled 
the  notice  of  the  public  ; which,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  is  now  almoft 
entirely  aboliflied. 

The  tlriking  chara(flers  of  the  Bull-Dog  are  the  following : the  under 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and  the  tail  curls  upwards ; the  predominant 
colour  is  tawny;  but  it  is  fometimes  brindled,  and  marked  with  white;  and 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  entirely  black  or  white.  Savage  and 
malignant  in  his  nature,  the  Bull-Dog  oft  bites,  in  fullen  filence,  without 
giving  the  lead  warning  of, his  approach.  Inured  to  battle  and  cruelty,  he 
is  infenfible  of  the  careifes  of  any  one,  except  his  matter  ; and  even  thefe  he 
feems  eager  to  relinquitli,  for  his  more  favourite  entertainment.  He  is 
remarkably  ttrong,  in  proportion  to  his  tize,  and  is  equally  fierce  and  cruel. 
Such  is  the  ttrength  and  favage  ferocity  of  this  animal,  that  four  of  them 
have  been  found  to  be  an  over-match  for  a Lion  ; and  when  they  have  once 
properly  feized  a Bull,  nothing  can  make  them  quit  their  hold,  but  the 
giving  way  of  the  part,  or  the  lofs  of  their  life.  So  great  is  their  ardour  for 
the  combat,  that  it  is  impotlible  to  retlrain  them  from  it.  This  is  fully 


THE  BULL-DOG. 


confirmed  bj  a cruel  experiment,  which  was  tried  fome  time  fince  at  a 
bull-baiting,  where  a Bull-Dog  fufFered  his  feet  to  be  cut  off  in  fucceflion, 
notwithflanding  which,  he  continued  to  feize  the  Bull  after  each  amputation  ; 
and  when  all  were  cut  off,  he  again  attacked  him  with  as  much  eagernefs  as 
if  nothing;  had  been  done  to  him. 

When  the  barbarous  amufement  of  bull-baiting  was  in  fafliion,  many 
other  inflances  of  favage  fortitude  were  recorded  of  this  animal,  which 
would  now  fcarcely  be  credited. 


THE  POMERANIAN  DOG, 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  on  the  fore  feet ; four  on  thofe  behind. 
Vifage  long. 


Synonims. 

Le  Chien  Loup  de  Buffon,  tab.  xxix. 

Fox  Dog,  var. 

THIS  variety  of  the  Dog  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Shepherd’s  Dog ; it  mull, 
however,  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage  of  it,  in  external  appearances, 
though  it  falls  infinitely  fhort  in  point  of  fagacity.  In  its  difpofition,  it 
retains  more  natural  wild  ferocity  than  is  ufual  in  domefticated  animals ; 
particularly  in  thofe  accuftomed  to  be  favourites,  which  this  Dog  generally 
is.  It  is  not  fond  of  carefles  from  any  but  thofe  with  whom  it  is  acquainted, 
and  will  frequently  fnarl,  fiiew  its  teeth,  and  fometimes  even  bite  while  it  is 
firoked. 

The  Pomeranian  Dog  is  covered  all  over  with  a thick  coat  of  very  long 
hair,  which  makes  it  look  twice  as  large  as  it  really  is : its  general  colour  is 
a dirty  cream-colour ; but  it  is  fubjeft  to  varieties  of  black,  brown,  and  even 
Ipotted,  though  thefe  are  rare.  It  is  in  general  confidered  as  a ufeful  houfe 
dog. 


“by  l/V'Zjar-tCTL.^'T‘,^Sa7‘vey  ifW-^^lcK.JLoTi^ion  T'TovT'^f^lS^^. 
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THE  ENGLISH  POINTER. 


Generic  Characters,  i j >ni 
Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  four  on  thofe  behind. 

Vifage  long. 

THIS  variety  of  the  Dog  was  unknown  to  our  anceftors;  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  Linnccus,  nor  has  it  been  more  than  noticed  by  any  other 
naturalift:  it  was  firft  produced  in  Spain,  whence  it  was  tranfported  into 
England,  where  the  breed  has  been  affiduoudy  improved. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Pointer  are  held  in  fuch  eftimation  by  the 
fportfman,  that  every  precaution  is  ufed  to  preferve  the  breed  pure  and 
unmixed.  The  greateft  pains  and  attention  are  required  in  the  education  of 
this  animal,  before  it  can  be  properly  broken  and  trained  to  the  Iport;  while 
the  Spanifli  Pointer  receives  the  inftru^tions  given  it  with  a degree  of  docility 
which  is  truly  furprifing.  In  fhort,  the  Spanifli  Pointer  feems  naturally  to 
polTefs  thofe  inftindls  in  high  perfection,  which  do  not  difcover  themfelves  in 
the  Englifli  Pointer,  till  they  are  called  forth  by  a mofi;  laborious  courfe  of 
education  In  this  refpedl  the  Spanifli  Pointer  has  certainly  the  advantage; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Englifli  breed  is  much  more  hardy  and 
durable,  and  can  fupport  the  fatigue  of  an  extenflve  range  much  better  than 
the  Spanifli.  It  is  necelTary  to  keep  the  Englifli  Pointer  in  practice,  otherwife 
it  will  foon  forget  the  inftrucftions  it  has  received.  A Dog  thus  educated, 
and  kept  in  good  order,  has  been  frequently  fold  for  ten  or  tw^elve  guineas. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  finding  out  game,  either  for  the  gun  or  net,  and  pointing  to 
the  place  where  it  lies,  which  a well-trained  Dog  will  do  with  remarkable 
precifion. 


THE  ENGLISH  POINTER. 


The  Setting  Dog  now  in  general  ufe,  is  a mixed  breed  between  the 
Englifti  and  Spanifti  Pointer,  and  confequentlj  partakes  of  the  good  qualities 
of  both. 

Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
perfon  who  broke  a Setting  Dog  to  the  net. 

The  Pointer  is  not  fo  fubjed;  to  canine  madnefs  as  fome  other  kinds  are, 
and  makes  a very  ufeful  Houfe  Dog. 
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THE  DALMATIAN  DOG. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Vifage  long. 

Synonim. 

Le  Braque  de  Bengal,  de  Buff  on,  tab.  xxxiv. 

THIS  is,  perhaps,  the  mod:  elegant  and  beautiful  variety  of  the  Dog. 
If  is  generally  called  the  Danilh  Dog,  although  it  is  difficult  to  lay  how  it 
came  by  that  appellation,  as  Mr.  Pennant  leems  to  think  Dalmatia  is  its  native 
country.  Some,  indeed,  are  found  in  India,  but  they  are  generally  fmall, 
and  very  ugly;  and  thofe  which  are  bred  in  Europe,  if  carried  to  India, 
immediately  degenerate,  in  common  with  all  other  Dogs. 

The  Dalmatian  Dog  is,  at  prefent,  very  common  in  England,  where  the 
breed  is  carefully  preferved  from  mixture.  It  keeps  up  to  its  fize  and  figure, 
and  is  held  in  high  eftimation,  both  for  its  elegant  fhape,  and  for  the 
beautiful  fpots  with  which  it  is  adorned,  which  vary  in  every  individual. 
It  is  now  univerfally  received  as  a fafliionable  and  genteel  attendant  on  a 
carriage,  which  feems  to  be  the  only  ufe  made  of  it.  It  is  certainly  a very 
innocent  article  of  luxury;  but  we  cannot  help  remonftrating  againft  the 
cruelty  and  preemption  of  cutting  off  the  poor  animal’s  ears,  from  an  idea 
that  its  beauty  is  thereby  increafed:  as  if  we  knew  how  to  form  the  creature 
better  than  the  Great  Creator  himfelf! 

It  is  remarked,  that  thofe  animals  which  bring  forth  many  young  ones 
at  a birth,  do  not  produce  them  fo  perfedl  as  thofe  which  bring  but  one  or 


THE  DALMATIAN  DOG. 


two.  The  Dog,  when  firft  whelped,  is  not  completely  formed;  his  eyes  are 
not  opened  till  he  is  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  during  which  period  the  bones 
of  the  Ikull  are  incomplete,  the  body  is  puffed  up,  the  nofe  is  Ihort,  and 
the  whole  body  but  indifferently  fketched  out.  In  lefs  than  a month,  the 
puppy  begins  to  exercife  all  his  fenfes,  and,  from  that  period,  makes  rapid 
advances  to  its  perfeAion,  which  it  attains  at  the  age  of  twelve  months : it 
goes  with  young  nine  weeks,  and  lives  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Water  appears  to  be  more  neceffary  to  the  Dog  than  food;  he  drinks 
frequently,  though  not  abundantly ; and,  it  is  imagined,  he  runs  mad  when 
abridged  of  water.  This  dreadful  malady  is  the  greateft  inconvenience  that 
refults  from  the  keeping  this  faithful  domeflic : it  is  a diforder,  however, 
not  fo  frequent  as  the  terrors  of  the  timorous  lead  them  to  fuppofe;  and  the 
Dog  has  been  often  accufed  of  madnefs  without  a fair  trial.  Happy  would 
it  be,  if  a certain  and  infallible  remedy  were  known  for  this  moft  horrid 
difeafe;  but,  it  is  feared,  none  yet  difcovered  can  be  abfolutely  depended 
on.  Perhaps  the  moll  probable  preventative  is,  inflantly  to  wafli  the 
wound  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  and  to  repeat  the  walkings 
incelfantly  for  three  hours. 
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THE  FOX, 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Vilage  long. 


Synonims. 

Canis  Vulpes,  Linn.  Syji.  sg. 

Canis  Fulvus,  Brijfon  Quad.  173. 

Yvi.'pvs,  Gefner  Quad.^QQ.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  177. 

Fuchs,  Klein  Quad.  73. 

Fox,  Brit.  Zool.  1.  58. 

Le  Renard,  de  Buffon,  vii.  75.  tab.  vi. 

THE  Fox,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Dog,  are  in  general  fo  like  each  other  in 
their  external  and  internal  ftru(fture,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  either  from  bare  defcription. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  Fox  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  Dog.  His 
external  form  and  appearance,  however,  differ  confiderably  from  that  animal, 
to  which  he  is  in  many  refpeds  nearly  related:  his  head  is  larger  in  proportion, 
and  his  ears  fhorter;  his  eyes  are  fituated  more  oblique,  and  his  tail  is  more 
bufhy:  he  has  a ftrong,  offenfive  fmell,  which  is  peculiar  to  his  Ipecies, 
and  which  the  Dog  has  not : he  differs  alfo  from  the  Dog  in  his  difpolition : 
crafty  and  fufpicious  by  nature,,  he  is  never  entirely  tamed,  or  rendered 
familiar  and  domeflic,  but  is  always  forced  to  be  confined,  and  foon  dies  of 
chagrin  at  the  lofs  of  his  liberty. 
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The  grand  objed;  of  the  Fox  is  felf-prefervation,  he  therefore  never 
trufts  to  his  fpeed  or  cunning,  but  always  takes  care  to  provide  for  himfelf 
a fecure  afjlum  to  retreat  to  in  cafe  of  danger:  in  chuting  this,  fafety  is 
not  his  only  objed;  he  ufually  feleds  the  edge  of  a wood,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  farm  or  village;  here  he  palTes  his  day,  though  not 
idly,  for  as  foon  as  deep  has  taken  off  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night’s 
excurtions,  he  lidens  attentively  to  the  crowing  of  the  Cocks  and  cackling 
of  the  Hens,  marks  their  abodes,  to  dired  his  attack  by  night;  and  thofe  who 
are  imprudent  enough  to  ramble  too  far  from  their  home  by  day,  are  in 
imminent  danger  from  his  fubtilty  and  vigilance;  thefe  he  fcents  at  a 
diftance,  and  creeping  flily  towards  them,  chufes  his  time  of  attack  fo 
judicioully,  that  he  feldom  returns  without  his  booty.  When  he  gets  into 
a hen-rooft  by  night,  he  kills  all  he  can  come  at,  and  retreating  with  as  much 
as  he  can  carry  off,  hides  his  prey  at  fome  convenient  diftance,  and  prefently 
returns  for  more,  which  he  likewife  hides,  though  in  a different  place,  and 
then  continues  his  vifits  until  he  has  either  carried  off  all,  or  is  difturbed 
by  the  approach  of  day  or  otherwife,  when  he  inftantly  retires  to  his  den. 

'I'he  Fox  is  extremely  voracious,  and  befides  flefh,  will  greedily  devour 
milk,  cheefc,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  and  particularly  grapes,  of  which  he  is  fo 
fond,  that  he  foon  becomes  fat  by  eating  them.  Poultry,  Leverets,  and 
Partridges,  feem  to  be  his  dainty  morfels,  but  when  he  cannot  find  thefe  in 
plenty,  he  devours  Serpents,  Toads,  Lizards,  Rats,  and  Mice  in  abundance,  and 
thus  he  renders  the  farmer  one  piece  of  fervice,  as  a fort  of  compenfation  for 
the  rell  of  his  depredations.  He  frequently  difappoints  the  fowler,  by 
vifiting  the  fnares  he  has  fet  early  in  the  morning,  and  artfully  taking  from 
them  the  birds  which  are  caught.  Crabs,  InfebTs,  and  even  Hedge-Hogs  are 
fometimes  his  prey;  and  he  will  attack  bee-hives  and  wafp’s-nefts  for  the 
fake  of  what  he  can  find  to  eat:  it  is  true  he  frequently  meets  with  fo  rough 
a reception,  as  to  force  him  to  retire,  that  he  may  roll  on  the  ground  and 
crufh  thofe  which  are  flinging  him  ; having  thus  rid  himfelf  of  his 
troublefome  companions,  he  inftantly  returns  to  the  charge,  and  obliges 
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them  at  length  to  forfake  their  combs,  and  leave  them  to  him  as  the  reward 
of  his  vi6lorj  (a). 

The  Fox  enj‘9ys  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  with  more  acutenefs  than  the 
Wolf,  and  the  organs  of  his  voice  are  more  flexible  and  perfect:  he  yelps, 
barks,  and  often  utters  a mournful  cry  like  the  Peacock.  During  the  winter 
feafon,  and  more  elpecially  in  frofly  weather,  he  is  continually  yelping,  but 
is  almofl:  entirely  filent  in  fummer,  at  which  time  he  flieds  his  hair.  He 
fleeps  very  found,  and  lies  in  a round  pofltion  like  a Dog;  but  when  he  only 
wants  to  reft  himfelf,  he  lies  flat  on  his  belly  with  his  legs  ftretched  out,  and 
in  this  pofture  watches  for  birds,  who  no  fooner  perceive  him  than  they  fet  up 
Ihrill,  difcordant  cries,  to  warn  their  companions  of  his  prefence.  Magpies  and 
Jays  are  particularly  obferved  to  give  this  kind  of  alarm  at  his  approach,  and 
they  will  even  follow  him  a conflderable  way,  conftantly  repeating  their 
cries  (b).  The  hunters  know  this  facft,  and  avail  themfelves  of  it,  to  difcover 
where  their  game  is  concealed. 

The  female  Fox  brings  forth  from  four  to  fix  young  ones  every  year;  Ihe 
goes  with  young  about  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  file  feldom  ftirs  out,  but 
bufies  herfelf  in  preparing  a proper  bed  for  them,  and  making  it  as  fecure  as 
poflible.  If  fhe  finds  they  have  been  difturbed  in  her  abfence,  fhe  removes 
them,  one  by  one,  to  a place  of  greater  fecurity.  Dr.  Goldfmith  (c) 
relates  a remarkable  inftance  of  this  animal’s  parental  alFecftion,  which  he 
fays  happened  near  Chelmsford  in  ElTex.  “ A file  Fox  that  had,  as  it  fbould 
feem,  but  one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a gentleman’s  Hounds,  and  hotly 
purfued.  In  fuch  a cafe,  when  her  own  life  was  in  imminent  peril, 
one  would  think  it  was  not  a time  to  confult  the  fafety  of  her  young; 
however,  the  poor  animal,  braving  every  danger,  rather  than  leave  her  cub 
behind  to  be  worried  by  the  Dogs,  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  with  it 
in  this  manner  for  fome  miles.  At  laft,  taking  her  way  through  a farmer’s 
yard,  ftie  was  alTauIted  by  a MaftifF,  and  at  length  obliged  to  drop  her  cub, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  farmer.”  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  this 
afte<ftionate  creature  efcaped  the  purfuit,  and  at  laft  got  otFin  fafety. 

(a)  BufTon.  (b)  Bufi'un.  (c)  Goldsmith’s  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  330. 
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The  Fox  affords  high  entertainment  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  hunting, 
and  the  Dogs,  from  their  natural  averfion  to  this  animal,  prefer  the  chace  of 
it  even  to  that  of  the  Hare  or  the  Stag.  A large  kind  of  Harrier  or  Hound 
is  generally  ufed  for  this  fport,  aflifted  by  Terriers,  which,  being  fmaller, 
follow  the  Fox  into  his  kennel,  and  attack  him  there.  As  foon  as  the 
Fox  finds  himfelf  purfued,  he  inftantly  makes  towards  his  hole,  and 
penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  it,  lofes  for  a time  the  dreadful  found  of  his 
enemies:  but  the  whole  pack  foon  arriving  at  the  fpot,  redouble  their  cries, 
and  the  little  Terrier  courageoufly  ventures  in.  If  the  kennel  is  under  a 
rock  or  the  roots  of  trees,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  Fox  bids  defiance  to  his 
enemies,  and  remains  there  perfedlly  fecure,  the  Terrier  being  no  match  for 
him  at  the  bottom  of  his  den;  nor  can  he  be  dug  out  of  it  by  the  huntfmen. 
But  the  ufual  way  of  hunting  the  Fox  is,  to  carry  him  in  a bag  to  fome  open 
country,  and  then  turn  him  loofe  in  light  of  the  Hounds;  the  fcene  which 
follows  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation.  When  all  retreat  to  his 
kennel  is  cut  off,  his  ftratagems  and  fhifts  to  efcape  are  as  furprifing  as  they 
are  various.  He  always  takes  to  the  moll  woody  parts  of  the  country,  and 
prefers  the  paths  which  are  mofi;  embarrafled  with  thorns  and  briars.  He 
runs  in  a dired:  line  before  the  Hounds,  and  at  no  very  great  diftance  from 
them;  and,  if  hard  pufhed,  feeks  out  the  low,  wet  grounds,  where  the  fcent 
will  be  lefs  apt  to  lie;  being  at  laft  overtaken,  he  becomes  obftinately 
defperate,  and  defends  his  life  in  filence  to  the  laft  gafp. 

Of  all  wild  animals,  the  Fox  is  the  moft  fubjed  to  variety  from  the 
influence  of  climate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  generality  of  Foxes  in 
England  are  red;  there  are,  however,  three  varieties  found  in  Great  Britain, 
which  differ  rather  in  fize  than  colour.  The  Greyhound  Fox  is  the  largeft, 
talleft,  and  boldeft,  and  will  attack  a grown  Sheep.  The  Maftiff  Fox  is  lefs, 
but  ftronger.  The  Cur  Fox  is  the  leaft  and  moft  common,  and  does  the 
greateft  mifchief  to  the  hufbandman  and  farmer.  This  kind  is  more 
univerfally  diffufed  than  any  other,  being  found  in  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Afia  and  America,  but  rarely  in  Africa.  In  the  cold  regions, 
towards  the  pole.  Foxes  are  found  of  various  beautiful  colours,  and  their  fur 
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of  excellent  quality;  their  fkins  are  purchafed  with  great  avidity,  for  the  fake 
of  their  warmth  and  beauty,  and  form  a confiderable  article  of  commerce. 
The  (kins  of  blue  Foxes  are  very  fcarce  and  valuable;  but  the  black  ones  are 
mod;  efteemed,  and  are  frequently  fold  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns  each.  The 
hair  of  thefe  animals  grows  in  fo  lingular  a manner,  that  it  is  not  pollible  to 
tell  which  way  the  grain  lies ; for  if  the  fkin  is  held  by  the  head,  the  hair 
falls  down  fmooth  and  even  towards  the  tail;  and  if  it  is  held  by  the  tail, 
the  hair  inftantly  takes  a contrary  diredlion,  equally  regular.  In  Siberia  and 
Kamtfchatka,  Foxes  are  caught  by  different  devices,  for  the  fake  of  their 
Ikins;  and  it  is  there  remarked,  that  the  mod;  valuable  Foxes  are  the  mod; 
cunning  and  difficult  to  be  taken.  The  general  method  of  catching  them,  is 
either  by  poifon,  traps,  or  bows;  but  they  are  fo  cunning,  that  great  addrefs 
is  necedary  to  accomplidi  the  end.  “(a)  The  Kuriles,  who  live  upon  the 
Lopatka,  catch  Foxes  in  a manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  have  a net 
made  of  whale’s  beards,  cjiijipofed  of  feveral  rings;  this  is  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  and  to  a ring  in  the  middle  they  bind  a Magpie;  round  the  net  is 
drawn  a cord,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  a perfon  concealed  in  a pit  near 
at  hand,  who,  when  the  Fox  fprings  upon  the  Bird,  draws  the  cord,  and 
gathers  together  the  net,  which  furrounds  the  Fox,  as  a drag  net  does  a fifh.” 
The  Fox  bites  with  great  feverity,  like  the  Wolf,  and  his  bite  is  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  to  cure. 


(a)  KrasheninicofF’s  History  of  Kamtschatka,  by  Grieve,  p.  96. 
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THE  WOLF. 


Generic  Characters. 

Two  canine,  and  fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Vifage  long. 


Synonims. 

Can  IS  Lupus,  Linn.  Syji.  58. 

Wolf,  Brit.  Zool.  l.  6l.  tab.  i. 

Lupus,  Gefner  Quad.  634.  Raii  Syn.  Quad.  170. 

Canis  ex  griseo  Flavescens,  Brijfon  Quad.  173. 

Le  Loup,  de  Buffon,  vii.  39.  tab.  1. 

Canis  Sylvestris,  Rzackinjky  Hijl.  Polon.^.  219. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Wolf  fo  much  refembles  the  Dog,  both  in  his  external 
and  internal  form,  as  to  induce  fome  naturalifts  to  confider  him  as  the  fame 
animal  in  its  favage  ftate  of  freedom,  yet  no  two  animals  can  have  a ftronger 
antipathy  to  each  other:  the  fight  and  even  the  fcent  of  a Wolf,  makes  a 
young  Dog  fiiudder,  and  come  trembling  to  his  mailer  for  proteAion.  The 
Dog  and  the  Wolf  never  meet  without  either  flying  or  fighting,  and  the 
combat  generally  ends  in  the  death  of  one  or  both:  if  the  Wolf  conquer,  he 
tears  and  devours  his  adverfary;  the  Dog,  more  generous,  contents  himfelf 
with  the  vidory,  and  leaves  his  enemy  where  he  falls,  equally  defpifed  and 
hated.  In  Ihort,  the  Wolf  feems  to  poflefs  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Dog, 
without  any  of  his  good  ones. 

The  Wolf  is  about  three  feet  feven  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  his 
nofe  to  the  infertion  of  his  tail,  and  about  two  feet  five  inches  high.  His 
eyes  are  fituated  more  obliquely  in  his  head  than  thofe  of  the  Dog,  and  his 
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eye-balls  are  of  a fiery-green  colour,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  fierce 
and  formidable  air  with  which  he  is  fo  tlrongly  marked.  His  ears  are  fharp 
and  eredl;  his  jaws  and  teeth  are  large  and  llrong;  his  tail  long  and  bulhy, 
bending  inwards  between  his  hind  legs.  His  body  is  covered  with  long 
harfii  hair,  the  colour  of  which  is  a mixture  of  brown,  black,  and  grey,  with 
a tinge  of  yellow;  beneath  the  hair  he  is  well  clothed  with  an  afii-coloured 
fur,  which  enables  him,  without  inconvenience,  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the 
climates  he  inhabits. 

The  Wolf  is  naturally  dull  and  cowardly,  but  being  driven  from  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  obliged  to  live  in  the  foreft,  where  he  finds  but  few 
animals  to  latisfy  his  rapacious  appetite,  he  is  often  on  the  brink  of  fiarving. 
Impelled  thus  by  necelfity,  he  becomes  regardlefs  of  danger,  and  boldly 
attacks  thofe  animals  which  are  under  man’s  protection.  Lambs,  Sheep, 
and  even  Dogs,  or  any  animal  he  can  carry  off,  are  equally  his  prey.  Thefe 
depredations  he  renews,  till  having  been  harafl'ed  and  intimidated  by  the 
Dogs,  he  becomes  prudent  by  experience,  hides  himfelf  during  the  day,  and 
only  ventures  out  by  night,  when  numbers  of  them,  afiembled  together, 
prowl  round  the  villages,  deftroying  every  creature  they  meet.  Pofiefled  of 
great  ftrength  in  the  mufcles  of  his  neck  and  jaws,  the  Wolf  runs  off  with 
a Sheep  or  Lamb  with  the  greateft  facility.  Indeed,  theep-folds  have  always 
been  devoted  to  fcenes  of  his  devafiation  and  carnage;  and  when  he 
perceives,  by  his  exquifite  fmell,  that  the  flocks  are  houfed,  he  undermines 
the  threlhold  of  the  door  with  his  claws,  where  he  enters  to  the  terror  and 
deftrudlion  of  the  harmless,  fleecy  tribe,  difplaying  the  mofl;  ferocious  and 
favage  cruelty,  by  immolating  all  he  finds,  ere  he  carries  any  off,  or  his  thirft 
for  blood  feems  fatiated.  It  has  been  aflerted  that,  when  the  Wolf  has  once 
tailed  human  blood  (a,)  he  always  prefers  it  to  any  other;  this  prevailing  notion 
has  given  rife  to  many  fuperftitious  ftories.  The  old  Saxons  imagined  it  was 
pofl'efled  by  fome  evil  fpirit,  and  called  it  the  Were-Wolf,  or  Man-Wolf  (b,) 
and,  to  this  day,  the  French  peafants  entertain  fimilar  notions. 

(a)  Pennant. 

(b)  Mr.  Verstigan,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1634,  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  this  sort  of 
superstition:  “ The  Were-Wolves,”  says  he,  “ arc  certain  sorcerers,  who  having  annoynted  their  bodies, 
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Although  the  Wolf  is  the  moft  gluttonous  of  quadrupeds,  devouring  even 
his  own  fpecies,  when  preHed  by  hunger,  his  rapacity  does  not  exceed  his 
cunning:  always  fufpicious  and  miftruftful,  he  imagines  every  thing  he  fees 
is  a fnare  laid  to  betray  him.  If  he  find  a Rein-Deer  tied  to  a poll  to  be 
milked,  he  dares  not  approach,  for  fear  the  animal  fhould  be  placed  there 
only  to  entrap  him;  but  no  fooner  is  the  Deer  fet  at  large,  than  he  inftantly 
purfues  and  devours  it  (a.) 

The  female  produces  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  even  nine  at  a litter  (b;) 
they  are  brought  forth  with  the  eye-lids  clofed,  and  nouriftied  with  the 
mother’s  milk  for  fome  weeks;  when  they  acquire  tlrength,  the  teaches  them 
to  eat  flefli,  by  chewing  it  for  them,  and  early  inures  them  to  flaughter,  by 
bringing  birds  or  fmall  animals,  half  dead,  with  which  they  are  inftruded 
to  play  as  a Cat  with  a Moufe,  till  at  lafl;  the  vidiims  receive  the  coup 
de  grace,  and  are  devoured.  The  cubs  feldom  quit  the  den  till  they  are 
near  two  months  old,  nor  leave  their  dam  till  they  have  fhed  their  firfi; 
teeth,  and  completed  the  new  fet,  which  does  not  happen  before  they 
attain  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  The  mother,  now  confidering  them 
fufficiently  trained  in  the  means  of  defence,  and  capable  of  providing  for 
themfelves,  deferts  them,  to  bring  up  a new  family. 

The  Wolf  fleeps  as  foon  as  he  has  filled  his  belly,  or  is  fatigued,  and  for 
this  refrelliment  he  prefers  the  day  to  the  night : like  the  Dog,  he  is  eafily 

with  an  oyntmerit  which  they  make  by  the  instinct  of  the  dircll:  and  putting  on  a certayne  inchaunted 
girdle,  doe  not  only  unto  the  view  of  others,  seeme  as  Wolves,  but  to  their  own  thinking  have  both  the 
shape  and  nature  of  Wolves,  so  long  as  they  weare  the  sayd  girdle.  And  they  doe  dispose  themselves  as 
very  Wolves,  in  wourrying,  and  killing,  and  most  of  humane  creatures. 

“ Of  such,  sundry  have  been  taken,  and  executed  in  sundry  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
One  I’eter  Stump,  for  being  a Were-Wolf,  and  having  killed  thirteen  children,  two  women,  and  one 
man,  was  at  Bedbur,  not  farre  from  Cullen,  in  the  yecre,  1589,  put  unto  a very  terrible  death.  The  flesh 
of  divers  parts  of  his  body  was  pulled  out  with  hot  iron  tongs,  his  armes,  thighes,  and  legges  broken  on 
a wheele,  and  his  body  lastly  burnt.  He  dyed  with  very  great  remorse,  desiring  that  his  body  might 
not  be  spared  from  any  torment,  so  his  soule  might  be  saved.”  Ferstigan's  Antiq.  p.  237. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  in  (his  country,  under  the  idea  of  witchcraft, 
when  confessions  of  imaginary  crimes  were  often  extorted  from  the  poor  distracted  victims  of  this  fatal 
superstition. 


(a)  Diet.  Raison. 


(b)  Buffon. 


THE  WOLF. 


awakened.  He  bears  hunger  better  than  thirft,  and  will  live  four  or  five 
days  without  food,  provided  he  is  well  fupplied  with  water. 

Hunting  the  Wolf  is  a favourite  diverfion  among  the  great  men  in  fome 
countries,  for  which  purpofe  they  ufe  Greyhounds,  which  are  let  fly  at  him 
in  leafhes,  one  after  the  other.  He  defends  himfelf  well,  threatens  them  on 
all  tides,  and  frequently  efcapes,  unlefs  the  hunters  come  in  time  to  the 
afliflance  of  the  Dogs,  and  difpatch  him  with  their  cutlafles.  He  is  alfo 
frequently  taken  in  pitfalls,  where  he  is  fo  confounded,  that  he  may  be  either 
killed  or  taken  alive  without  much  danger,  though  at  other  times  he  enjoys 
his  fenfes  in  the  higheft  degree  of  perfecftion. 

Wolves  inhabit  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America;  they 
formerly  abounded  in  Great  Britain,  but  have  long  fince  been  deftroyed.  King 
Edgar  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  rid  this  kingdom  of 
them,  by  accepting  a number  of  Wolves’  heads  as  a punifhment  for  certain 
crimes  (a.)  Notwithftanding  which,  they  continued  increafing  till  the  time 
of  Edward  1.  when  they  again  became  the  objedl  of  royal  attention,  and  one 
Peter  Corbet  was  veiled  with  powers  to  fuperintend  and  aflill  in  the 
dellrudlion  of  them,  till  at  length  the  breed  was  totally  extirpated  They 
were  not  entirely  deftroyed  in  Ireland,  till  the  year  1710,  though  their 
Wolf-Dogs  have  been  fo  celebrated. 

The  Wolf  is  fubjecft  to  great  variety  of  colour,  difpofition,  and  fize, 
according  to  the  climate  in  which  he  is  bred.  Some  are  found  quite  black, 
fome  white,  and  fome  inclining  to  yellow.  The  Wolves  of  Senegal  are  much 
larger  and  more  favage  than  thofe  found  in  Europe.  Thofe  of  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fmaller,  and  certainly  not  fo  ferocious,  for  they  are  there  taught 
to  dance  and  play  anticks,  which  confer  on  them  an  imaginary  value,  being 
often  fold  for  four  or  five  hundred  crowns  (b.) 

No  part  of  the  Wolf  is  of  ufe,  except  his  (kin  and  fur;  he  refpires  a 
moft  foetid  vapour;  and  his  flcfh  is  univerfally  difliked.  “ In  fhort,  every 
way  offenfive,  a favage  alpetft,  a frightful  howl,  an  infupportable  odour,  a 
perverfe  difpofition,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful  while  living,  and  ufelefs  when 
dead  (c.)” 

(a)  Brit.  Zoology,  p.  62.  (b)  Goldsmith.  (c)  Bufl'on. 
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THE  SPOTTED  HYjENA. 


Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tail  thort,  a tranfverfe  orifice  between  it  and  the  anus. 

Synonims. 

Jackall,  or  Wild  Dog,  Bofmans  Guinea,  293. 

Quumbengo,  Churchill's  Voy.  v.  480. 

Ti  GER-WoLF,  Kolbens  Cape,  ii.  108. 

Spotted  Hy^na,  Pennant's  Syji,  Quad.  119. 

Hy-®na,  or  Crocuta,  Ludolph.  CEth.  57. 

Cani-apro-lupo-vulpes,  Dejlandes  Hijl.  de  I' Acad,  xxviii.  50.  8vo.  edit. 

THIS  animal  greatj  refembles-the  Striped  Hyeena  in  its  form  and  habits, 
although  it  is  evidently  a diftinft  fpecies,  and  is  not  fo  courageous.  It 
appears  to  have  been  undiflinguifhed  by  naturalifis  till  lately,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Pennant  for  the  firft  accurate  delineation  and  account  of  it. 
Its  general  colour  is  a reddifh  brown,  ^marked  with  diftindl,  round,  black 
fpots,  with  tranfVerfe,  black  bars  on  the  hind-legs;  its  head  is  large  and  flat, 
ornamented  with  long  whifkers  over  each  eye,  and  on  the  lips ; its  face  and 
the  upper  part  of  its  head  are  black  : its  ears  are  fhort  and  pointed,  black  on 
the  outflde  and  afh-coloured  within.  The  top  of  the  back  and  neck  are 
furnifhed  with  a fhort,  black  mane. 

It  is  very  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  inhabitants  call  it 
the  Tiger-Wolf.  Dr.  Sparrman  defcribes  it  as  a formidable,  mifchievous,  and 
cruel  animal.  It  lurks  near  the  farm  houfes,  where  cattle  are  kept,  and  prowls 
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about  for  its  prey,  fending  forth  the  moft  horrid  yells  every  night.  The 
farmers  guard  their  cattle  by  large  Dogs,  of  -which  the  Hyaena,  though  larger 
and  tlronger,  is  much  afraid,  and  will  not  face  them  if  it  can  avoid  it. 
Neither  will  it  dare  to  attack  Oxen,  Horfes,  or  any  of  the  larger  animals, 
whilft  they  defend  themfelves,  or  even  if  they  do  not  feem  afraid. 

It  fometimes  attempts  to  difperfe  a herd  of  cattle,  by  its  hideous  roaring ; 
in  which,  if  it  fucceeds,  it  purfues  one  of  them,  and  foon  ditables  it  by  a 
deadly  bite,  and  then  devours  it. 

The  Hottentots  were  formerly  much  moletled  by  thefe  animals,  which 
were  fo  bold  as  to  attack  their  huts,  and  carry  off  their  children  ; but  the 
introduAion  of  fire-arms  has  put  an  end  to  thefe  depredations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  numbers  of  thefe  animals  attend  almofl;  every  dark  night 
about  the  fliambles,  at  the  Cape,  to  carry  off  the  offals  and  bones  left  there  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  take  care  never  to  difturb  their  fcavengers ; the  Dogs 
too,  who,  at  other  times,  are  in  a continual  flate  of  enmity  with  them,  never 
then  molefl  them,  and  it  is  remarked  that  they  are  feldom  known  to  do  any 
mifchief  on  thefe  occafions. 

The  bowlings  of  the  Hyccna  are  dreadful  and  alarming  beyond  defcription, 
and  an  ingenious  writer  (a)  remarks,  that,  “ perhaps.  Nature  has  kindly 
imprefled  this  involuntary  difpofition  to  yelling  upon  this  animal,  that  every 
living  creature  might  be  upon  its  guard,  and  fecure  it  from  the  attacks  of  fo 
cruel  an  enemy.”  AVhatever  the  phyfical  reafon  may  be,  it  appears  that  a 
difpofition  to  yelling  or  howling  in  the  night  is  abfolutely  implanted  in  this 
animal  by  Nature,  as  a young  one,  which  Dr.  Sparrman  faw  at  the  Cape, 
though  it  had  been  brought  up  tame  by  a Chinefe  refident  there,  and  was 
then  chained,  was  faid  to  be  filent  in  the  day  time,  but  very  often  in  the 
night  was  heard  to  emit  the  yelling  cry  peculiar  to  its  Ipecies.  In 
compenfation  for  this  faculty,  by  which  the  animal  is,  as  it  were,  obliged  to 
give  warning  of  its  own  approach,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  polfelfed 
of  a power,  in  fome  degree,  to  imitate  the  cries  of  other  animals  ; by  which 
means  it  often  fucceeds  in  deceiving  and  attracting  Lambs,  Calves,  Foals,  &c. 

(a)  Bewick’s  Quadrupeds. 
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The  peafants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fay,  that  this 
animal  is  polTefled  of  great  fagacity,  and  that  a party  of  them,  half  flying  and 
half  defending  themfelves,  will  decoy  a whole  pack  of  Dogs  to  follow  them 
to  the  diftance  of  a gun  fliot  or  two  from  the  farm,  with  a defign  to  give  the 
reft  of  their  companions  an  opportunity  to  come  out  from  their  retreat,  and 
carry  otP  fufiicient  booty  both  for  themfelves  and  their  flying  brethren,  before 
the  Dogs  can  return  to  prevent  them. 

The  voracious  gluttony  of  this  animal  is  a ftriking  inftance  of  the  provident 
care  of  the  great  Creator,  who  has  furnilhed  it  with  a difpofition  to  confume 
every  animal  fubftance  it  meets  with.  Were  it  not  for  the  ravenous  and 
infatiable  appetite  of  the  Tiger- Wolf,  the  flowery  fields  of  the  Cape  would 
foon  become  loathfome  and  disfigured  with  the  carcafes  of  all  kinds  of  game 
which  graze  and  die  there  fucceflively ; they  ferve  likewife  to  keep  up  the 
neceflary  equilibrium  in  the  increafe  of  the  animal  kingdom  ; fo  that  it  may 
not  exceed  the  fupplies  affbrded  it  by  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation. 

Dr.  Sparrman  relates  a ftofy  of  this  animal,  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not 
vouch,  it  is,  however,  diverting  enough,  we  fliall  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  introducing  it.  “ One  night,  at  a feaft,  near  the  Cape,  a trumpeter,  who 
had  got  himfelf  well  filled  with  liquor,  was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  order  to 
cool  and  fober  him.  The  fcent  of  him  foon  attracted  a Tiger- Wolf,  which 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged  him  along  with  him  like  a corpfe,  and 
conlequently  a fair  prize,  up  towards  Table  Mountain.  Mean  time,  however, 
our  drunken  muflcian  awaked,  fufflciently  fenflble  to  know  the  danger  of  his 
fltuation,  and  to  found  the  alarm  with  his  trumpet,  which  he  carried  faftened 
to  his  fide.  The  wild  beaft,  as  may  eaflly  be  imagined,  was  not  lefs  frightened 
in  his  turn.”  Any  perfon  but  a trumpeter  in  fuch  a fltuation  would  doubtlefs 
have  furnilhed  the  Tiger- Wolf  with  a flipper. 
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Generic  Characters. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  teeth,  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tail  Ihort;  a tranfverfe  orifice  between  it  and  the  anus. 

Synonims. 

Ariji.  Hiji,  An.  lib.  vi.  c.  32. 

Lupus  marinus,  Belon  Aquat.  33.  Gefner  Quad. 

Taxus  porcinus,  Kxw.pfcr  AmcRn.  Exot.  4ii. 

Dub  HA,  Shaw’s  Travels,  240. 

Canis  Hy^na,  Linn.  Syjt.  58. 

L’HyjEna,  de  Bvffon,  ix.  208.  tab.  xxv. 

THERE  are  two  animals  which  bear  the  name  of  Hyaena,  the  Striped 
and  the  Spotted;  the  former  is  the  fubjed;  now  treated  of.  As  it  appears  to 
have  been  but  imperfedly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  accounts  they  give  of  it  are  replete  with  the  mofl: 
ridiculous  abfurdities;  as,  that  it  changes  its  lex  and  colour,  &c.  but  the 
diligent  obfervations  of  more  modern  naturalills  have  entirely  exploded  all 
fuch  fabulous  nonfenfe,  and  its  hifiory  and  properties  are  now  as  well 
afcertained  as  thofe  of  any  other  wild  bead:. 

The  charaders  of  this  animal  are  fo  lingular  and  llrongly  marked,  that 
it  is  impollible  to  millake  them.  It  dilfers  from  moll  quadrupeds,  in  having 
only  four  toes  on  each  foot.  The ' fore-legs  are  longer  than  the  hind  ones, 
its  ears  are  pointed  and  devoid  of  hair,  and  the  look  of  its  eyes  is 
remarkably  wild,  accompanied  with  a peculiar,  fullen  fiercenefs.  They  Ihine 
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in  the  dark ; hence  it  is  probable  that  it  can  fee  as  well  by  night  as  day.  Its 
head  is  broad  and  flat,  and  the  nofe  is  fliorter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the 
Wolf.  Its  body  is  covered  with  long,  coarfe,  alh-coloured  hair,  marked 
with  long  black  ftripes,  which  are  dilpofed  in  waves  from  the  back 
downwards,  and  are  highly  ornamental;  the  legs  are  likewife  adorned  with 
fome  of  thefe  ftripes  placed  croflwife.  The  back  is  furnifhed  with  a 
briftly  mane,  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which,  added  to  the 
ftooping  pofture  in  which  it  holds  its  head,  gives  it  fomething  of  the 
appearance  of  a Hog.  It  is  probable  that  it  owes  its  name  to  this 
circumftance,  the  Greek  word  huaina,  by  which  they  diftinguifhed  this 
animal,  being  derived  from  hus,  a Sow.  Its  tail  is  fhort,  and  well  filled  with 
long,  bufliy  hair,  which  is  fometimes  of  one  colour  and  fometimes  barred 
with  black.  This  animal  has  an  opening  juft  under  the  tail,  like  the  Badger, 
which  leads  to  a fort  of  pouch,  furniftied  in  the  inftde  with  glands,  which 
fecrete  a thick  fubftance,  not  unlike  civet,  but  of  a rank,  difagreeable  fmell ; 
this  might  perhaps  furnifh  the  ancients  with  the  idea  that  it  changed  its  fex. 
The  Hyaena  refembles  the  Wolf  in  many  particulars,  but  it  potTelTes  more 
cunning  and  malice,  and  is  more  voracious  and  cruel.  Its  difpofition  is  fo 
extremely  ferocious,  that  it  can  never  be  tamed,  though  taken  when  young. 
When  it  cannot  procure  other  provifions,  it  invades  the  facred  manftons  of 
the  dead,  ranfacks  the  graves,  and  devours  the  putrid  bodies  they  contain, 
even  though  they  have  been  long  buried. 

Its  courage  is  not  inferior  to  its  rapacity.  It  boldly  enters  the  lifts  with 
much  larger  quadrupeds,  and  fights  with  great  obftinacy.  It  fears  neither 
the  Lion  nor  Panther,  will  often  attack  the  Ounce,  and  is  in  general 
vi(ftorious.  Kaempfer  relates  that  he  faw  one  which  had  put  two  Lions  to 
flight,  regarding  them  with  the  utmoft  coolnefs.  , 

The  voice  of  the  Hysena  is  very  Angular ; the  beginning  of  it  fomewhat 
refembles  the  groaning  of  a human  voice,  wj^^ch  gradually  changes  to  a noife 
not  unlike  that  made  by  a violent  effort  To  vomit. 

Savage  and  unfociable  in  its  manners,  it  delights  to  lurk  in  caverns  and 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  in  the  earth,  which  it  digs  like  the  Fox;  thefe  are 
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its  gloomy  abodes  during  the  day,  and  it  never  forfakes  them  till  the 
approach  of  night  favours  its  horrid  depredations ; it  then  ruthes  furioufly 
on  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  will,  fometimes  attack  men  : it  ravages  theepfolds, 
and  dellroys  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  with  intatiable  voracity:  inthort,  it 
is  ferocious  without  generolity,  and  cruel  from  innate  principle  ; when  it  can 
get  no  other  food,  it  will  eat  the  roots  of  plants  and  tender  flioots  of  palm 
trees.  It  is  ever  growling,  except  when  receiving  its  food;  it  then  eredls  the 
britlles  on  its  back,  its  eyes  gliften,  and  it  thews  its  teeth,  and  appears 
truly  frightful. 

This  animal  inhabits  Atiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Pertia,  Barbary,  and  the 
internal  parts  of  Africa.  The  fupertlitious  Arabs  have  a notion  that  its  head 
may  be  applied  to  magical  purpofes,  to  prevent  whYch  they  always  bury  that 
part. 
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